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INTRODUCTION. 



It would be difficult to find a single branch of knowledge 
in which we are not more or less indebted to the writers of 
pre-christian times. They excelled us in some things, such as 
poetry, painting, sculpture, oratory, and logic ; in others they 
were our equals ; and in others still they pointed out the way. 

What strikes us particularly, however, is their system, or 
rather systems, of Philosophy, in which they follow matter 
and force and mind to their ultimate grounds in the 
endeavour to satisfy those two innate feelings, " to know," 
and " to worship," implanted in the breast of man. For a 
period extending over 300 years we have an uninterrupted 
succession of schools and systems, founded by such men as 
Zeno the Stoic, who flourished 260 b.c, Epicurus, Aristotle, 
Plato, Socrates, Protagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, Heraclitus, Xenophanes, Pythagoras, Anaxi- 
menes, Anaximander, and Thales who is supposed to have 
been born 636 b.c. 

Of all these the Ionic school, founded by Thales, was the 
oldest, and its followers referred the origin and constitution 
of the universe as a whole to a single primordial principle 
which Thales called water, Anaximenes air, Heraclitus fire, 
or a clear light fluid ' ' self -kindled and self -extinguished,' ' 
and Anaximander called dpx 7 ?? " the unlimited, eternal, and 
unconditioned " material which embraced all things, from 
which the cold, warm, dry, and moist of all things were 
secreted, and into which all things were resolved on their 
dissolution. 

However differently all these may sound, they refer ~to 
one sensuous principle, namely, that simplest form of 
visible matter as seen in the heavens and called nebulous, 
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which we ourselves, like Thales, Anaximenes, and Heraclitus, 
describe indifferently as misty, or gaseous, or " a fire-mist ," 
or, like Anaximander, as the condition of our universe in 
the beginning, when it was one universal whole, an in- 
definitely extended mass, exempt from addition or annihila- 
tion, and homogeneous, — a whole from which all things 
were evolved, and to which all things will finally return 
when suns grow cold and stellar bodies lose their way. In 
brief language, the Ionian philosophy of some twenty-five 
centuries or so ago, disguise it as we may, was nothing 
more nor less than the famous " Nebular Hypothesis " of 
our own day. 

In addition to this physical knowledge, Thales is also 
credited with having maintained the unity of the world, the 
immortality of the soul, and the personality of God. It is 
on record that he calculated an eclipse of the sun, turned 
the course of the river Halys, excelled in mathematics, and 
signalised himself so much by his prudence, learning, and 
knowledge as to be numbered among, the Seven Sages. 
From whom did he get this knowledge ? As the founder 
of the Ionic school he stands at the head of Philosophy, 
and there is no mention of an immediate predecessor from 
whom he could derive instruction. Aristotle, however, 
when writing of Thales, suggests that his primordial 
principle, " water," was derived from the teachings of " the 
old theologians," and by these he is supposed to allude to 
Homer and Hesiod. If so, it points to a Dark Age in 
Grecian literature extending from the time of Thales to 
that of the above-named poets, an interval of at least 300 
years, and consequently pushes knowledge back to about 
1000 b.c. 

And, again, from whom did Hesiod and Homer derive 
their knowledge? No one art or science, poetry least of 
all, can flourish extensively at the expense of others, and 
judging by the Theogony, Iliad, and Odyssey, we must 
suppose the age their writers lived in to be characterised by 
profound thought and advanced knowledge. But those 
works are closed books; they make no mention of other 
writers nor of schools of learning; and those works are the 
soleremnants thatwehave of their own and of preceding ages. 
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Now, the one only inheritance which we find those two 
poets receiving from the wise who lived before them, and 
which they in turn handed down to Thales and his 
.successors, is a bare list of words or names of divinities 
around which is woven all the Theogony, the greater part 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, and much of the poetry from the 
days of Grecian Thales to those of the Eoman Csesars, the 
whole constituting what is commonly called Mythology. , 

The question for consideration is, " What do these names 
stand for ? " 

All that we know of them may be stated thus : — 

1. They are of unknown antiquity, the all that has been 
saved from the wreck of ages. If the survival of the fittest 
holds good for literature as it does for species, then must 
these names stand for what was best in knowledge. 

2. Many of them, such as Gsea, Uranus, iEther, Kronos, 
Helios, Selene, &c, are, even at first sight, strikingly 
suggestive of the heavens and the earth ; many more, 
considered derivationally, point quickly to the same con- 
clusion. The inference is, consequently, that all the names 
are connected more or less intimately with the matter and 
force of our universe in the whole and in the part. 

3. They are not a loose assemblage of disconnected 
words. Bach one is dependent for its being on another, 
that on another, and so on, till by a chain of cause and 
effect we finally arrive at Chaos. This Chaos heads the 
list ; from it flow all the others, and to it can all the others 
be traced. It is thus to the names what the primordial 
principle is to Philosophy, the beginning and the end of all. 

4. In this Chaos, as Hesiod tells us, were Gsea and Eros. 
Now supposing, as will be rendered plainer later on, that 

these words stand for matter and force, then a Chaos, or 
first principle, that contained matter and force is an 
additional proof that the mythological names are closely 
connected with the construction of the universe and of 
earth. 

5. The names, in connection no doubt with what they 
meant, commended themselves for preservation, amplifica^ 
tion, and detailed description to Hesiod and Homer, and 
through them to the founders and disciples of every 
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school of ancient philosophy, to poets and statesmen, 
artists and mathematicians, in short to the cultured of 
every clime wh^re Greece and Borne held sway.' The 
number of names, too, was being continually added to, 
each writer coining as it were a divinity of his own. 
This widespread sanction, adoption, and multiplication 
can only be accounted for in one of three ways, namely, 
that the words symbolised religious knowledge, scientific 
knowledge, or the two combined. So far as multiplication 
alone is considered, it is a very strong proof that the names 
related to scientific knowledge, since the nomenclature of 
each and every branch of science must necessarily increase 
with time and progress. 

6. There is no doubt whatsoever that to the masses at 
large the words represented so many potential deities to 
be adored and worshipped, and thus constituted a Pagan 
system of religion. 

7. But with the educated it was different. A belief in 
One Supreme Being seems never to have been lost sight of 
in ancient Greece and Borne, and judging from their own 
writings Monotheism, not Paganism, must be considered as 
the religion of the cultured. The following are instances 
of how undisguised and pervading this belief in One God 
was: — 

Ets ecrr' avToyevrjs, ivos eKyova iravTa rerv Krai. — Orpheus. 
One is the self -begotten, and all things 
Derived from this same One created were 

'Eyo) clfXL ttclv to yeyovos KOL ov, Kal €0-6fJL€VOV. 

" I am all that was, and is, and will be," — 

an inscription placed publicly on a temple at Sals. These 
two voice the religious feeling of early times ; this, trans- 
lated from Seneca (Nat. Qusest. II. 45), is a fair exponent of 
his own and preceding days :— 

' ' The wisest among men understand him whom we call J ove to be 
the guardian and ruler, soul and spirit, of the universe, the lord and 
maker of this mundane sphere, and one to whom every name is 
applicable. Dost wish to call him Fate ? Thou wilt not err. He it 
is on whom all things are dependent, from whom are all the causes of 
causes. Dost wish to call him Providence ? Bightly wilt thou do so ; 
for by his counsel it is that provision is made for this world, so that it 
may proceed in orderly fashion and unfold his deeds to view. Dost 
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wish to call him Nature ? Thou wilt commit no sin ; for he it is from 
whom all things are sprung, and by whose spirit we breathe life. 
Dost wish to call him the World ? Thou wilt not be mistaken ; for he, 
the all that thou dost behold, is all infused in its parts, and self- 
existing by power his own." 

8. Since the mythological names, then, did not appeal 
directly to a One Supreme Being in the minds of the 
educated, there is nothing else left for them to appeal to 
except Philosophy ; and this same Philosophy, then as now, 
may have constituted the entire religion of the atheistically 
inclined, or been cultivated as a means of understanding 
the Creator better through His works among those who 
believed in and worshipped a One True God. Their God 
and their gods were very different, and their worship of the 
latter must be taken in a very restricted sense. As being 
the works of God, they felt themselves quite free to respect 
and speak well of such, and so to avoid the wrath of rulers 
and the mob. To raise an altar to Bacchus or a temple to 
Mars had probably no more significance in their eyes than 
it has in ours to erect a university or build an arsenal. 

The conclusions deducible from all these points may be 
thus summed up. The mythological names are but word- 
pictures of a condensed knowledge that has immediate 
reference to the construction of the universe, of earth, and 
to the things of earth. Much of this knowledge is very old ; 
in its written form it was as old as Hesiod and Homer ; its 
traditional form, while ending, it may be, with the days in 
which these poets lived, goes back, for aught we know to 
: the contrary, to Noah — to Adam even — certainly to the first 
man or men who deemed it wise and profitable to know and 
study the works of God, and to tell his or their children by 
word of mouth the ends for which the world and mankind 
were made. 

On this presumption, that the names of the divinities are 
really but the nomenclature of science, we can readily 
understand the fascination which they held for the cultured 
of every age and country. On and around these kernels of 
knowledge they could safely weave story after story, which 
would either describe or amplify existing scientific truths 
or add to the general store such information as time, 
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progress, and research would necessarily bring to being. 
It was a glorious field for philosophical tillage, and each 
writer readily availed himself of the means provided so as 
to exhibit his own knowledge of the past and present, and 
pit his skill with others in the art of myth-making. No 
mean art was this either, since a myth, to prove successful 
and acceptable, should be perfectly true to science, and still 
capable of being read by the vulgar throng according to its 
light. And if it was a fascinating pursuit for pure science 
to thus mystify the ignorant pagan, we may fancy how 
much more fascinating it would be for religious enthusiasm 
to mystify the atheistical scientist ! 

With the remark that such a feat was actually accom- 
plished, let us pass to the word Mythology itself, which 
means "the story of the nvQos" 

What is this pvOos? Lexically defined it is " a legend," 
" words or speech," and especially words or speech handed 
down by word of mouth, that is "tradition." Derivationally 
considered it would imply (fivoo or pvio» Ottos) " the murmur- 
ing, pondering over, or initiation into things divine," and 
hence true ; or fxvdos may be but a transposed form of hypos, 
"true, real," and as in our own term "etymology/' would 
have reference to radical truths condensed as far as possible 
into short speech, individual words, or word-pictures. 

Mythology would thus mean " the story of the legends " 
for the uneducated, and "the story of the traditional 
words " for the educated. The mere scientist would confine 
the meaning of "traditional words" to knowledge; the 
religious scientist, while accepting this meaning would 
extend it to divine truth, to the One God who is " the way, 
and the truth, and the life." Where the former saw but 
"the word," the latter would see "the Word"; so that 
while both travelled on the self- same highway, the religious 
wayfarer chose to go further than his helpmate on the road. 

The main point to be dwelt upon, however, is that, as 
the philosopher and the poet accepted the traditional names 
for what they w r ere, the terminology of science, we must 
naturally regard all that they wrote in prose or verse with 
respect to these names as genuine science, not as fable. 
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The first, for all we know to the contrary, to write upon 
them was Hesiod, and his Theogony may well be considered 
as the Genesis of Mythology. He begins with Chaos, " the 
first of all," and ends virtually with Zeus; or in other 
words, he begins with the primordial principle of Philosophy 
and ends with life and the struggles of Kfe. This is 
evidently the story, or rather stories of our earth, for earth 
has many stories, all of them interesting in their own way, 
and all of them requisite for the full understanding and 
proper elaboration of the plan for which it was constructed. 
Geology begins, or rather ends, the series. It classifies 
the rocky strata of our globe, describes their materials and 
mode of arrangement, and tells the causes that have led to 
and produced such arrangement. It strips the earth for 
our benefit of its temporal raiment ; it removes one by one 
the Pliocene, Miocene, and Eocene rocks, the Cretaceous, 
Jurassic, and Triassic, the Carboniferous, Devonian, and 
Silurian ; and while dwelling for a space upon each system 
and each group, it tells the story of its past, the life forms 
that graced it, the most remarkable features of the surface, 
and the great physical events which occurred while it 
constituted the theatre of life. And so it proceeds till it 
finally reaches the Archaean granite, and can go no further. 

Then does Astronomy take up the story, telling how, 
previous to the granite, Earth was probably like what Venus 
is at present ; how before that it was like Jupiter or Saturn, 
half planet half star; and how earlier still it was even a 
»sun, as bright and hot as that which beams on us to-day. 

Then comes Philosophy with its portion of the tale, 
reasoning out how Earth, the planets, and their Sun were 
all one nebula at first ; how this nebula was previously 
part and parcel of another, the Milky Way ; this of another; 
and so on till we go back to the beginning of all when 
Earth and planets, Sun, stars, and nebulae were all one, one 
simple and homogeneous nebulous mass. 

A story like unto this triple one is that which Mythology 
has to tell. The building of our earth from the beginning 
of created matter is its theme ; the Divine Author of that 
matter is once for all stated distinctly in the title, for while 
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Genesis means simply " the generations," Theogony means 
"the generations of God" ; matter, force, life, and mind, 
with all their respective forms, are the gods of old ; and the 
story is told by those other gods of old, Hesiod, Homer, 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, and many others who have deservedly 
won immortality by the telling of the story. How well 
they tell it is for the reader to judge ; but it looks as if 
there was an immense debt between them and us. 

Their noble theme has been ignobled, and their science 
called idolatry ; their personages are vivid word-pictures, as 
clear and intelligible as the Christian, Great-heart, Giant 
Despair, and Doubting Castle of Bunyan, but we have 
closed our eyes and ears to the ideas involved therein ; 
they have furthermore facilitated the explication of those 
personages by giving their genealogy and progeny, or 
cause and effect, but this family tree so carefully constructed 
has little or no meaning in our estimation ; they ask for no 
licence save the poet's own and the sparing adaptation of 
Greek words to the Latin tongue, as mentioned in the Ars 
Poetica of Horace, but we, often as not, give this licence 
when not required and refuse it when required ; finally, 
they write the story clearly, and thoroughly in consonance 
with their theme, but we, having given them a fictitious 
theme, construe their words to suit our own ideas of this 
theme,— with the melancholy consequence occasionally that 
when our ideas grow too prurient, we expurgate the poets' 
lines ! Every Greek and Latin extract in this volume, 
when translated as they are at present in our schools, 
painfully accentuates the truth of what we say. Let us 
hope that the rendering which we offer may appease the 
shades of those Immortals, and serve as a moiety towards 
payment of the debt we owe them. Prosit ! 
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THEOGONY. 
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Erebus Nox 
JEther Hemera 

MYTHS. 

Chaos — a rude and shapeless mass that pre-existed the formation of 
the world, and out of which the gods, men, and all things 
arose. 

Erebus — son of Chaos, and wedded to his sister Nox. 

Nox — daughter of Chaos, and wife of Erebus. The Egyptians 
esteemed her as the most ancient of the gods. Homer calls 
her the subduer of gods and men, and a deity of whom 
Jupiter himself stands in awe. 

As the personification of Night, she is represented as 
venerable and majestic in appearance, crowned with poppies 
or with stars, equipped with large dark wings and a long 
robe, and riding in a chariot drawn by two black horses. 

JEther — the son of Erebus and Nox, regarded by the poets as the pure 
upper air and the residence of the gods. _ - 

fiemem— daughter of Erebus and Nox, and wedded to JEther, her 
brother. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE "UKUS VULTU8" 0$ NATURE. 

Chaos. — Oar earth represents one extreme of matter and 
force. For the other, or what is conjectured to be the 
other, we must go beyond our solar and stellar systems, 
beyond even the furthest resolvable of the stars, and gaze 
upon other systems to which the general name of Nebulae 
has been given from their cloud-like appearance. Some 
few of these are visible to the naked eye on a clear night, 
and look like faint patches of cloud Or specks of fog. 
Many of them are resolvable under telescopic power into 
individual stars, but others have been evoked from the 
depths of space that appear as faint and misty to the 
mightiest of our telescopes as those which it resolves 
appear to the unaided eye. 

Science assures us that our solid Earth of to-day, its less 
solid sister planets and its central sun, were all originally 
in a nebulous condition. It concludes the same of the 
fixed stars and of every heavenly body that is visible to the 
naked eye or the most powerful telescope. It furthermore 
implies that the nebulae embracing our solar system, each 
stellar system, and each nebular system, may originally 
have been one ; or in other words that the cluster of worlds 
which we call the Universe may have been primarily one 
immense aggregated nebulous mass in which resided all 
the knowable as well as the unknowable forms of matter 
and force in their simplest condition. 

The composition of those most distant nebulae is, so far, 
somewhat of a puzzle. The combined efforts of telescope 
and spectroscope have tracked the regular sequenced Earth 
from planet, planet from star, and star from " star-dust." 
But beyond this star-dust, or the diffused gaseous material 
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of which the nebulae are made up, their efforts have been 
powerless. " Probably gaseous " and " probably not 
gaseous" are the more or less Pythian responses of even 
that most powerful of scientific implements, the spectro- 
scope, when confronted by some, and those not even the 
most distant, of the nebulae. . . . And yet these nebulse 
must be as old as Earth itself, must have undergone change 
after change daring the countless million years that geology 
assigns to our own orb, and they visibly evince those 
changes in the multiplicity of forms, circular, elliptical, 
spiral, and otherwise, which they present for view to-day. 
Now, if their change of form be, as it is asserted to be, in 
the line of evolution, then there must have also been a 
corresponding change from the matter and force originally 
resident in them. So that, however simple the matter of 
those nebulae be even now, — so much so as to defy the 
prism and the lens, — there must have been a time past 
when it was simpler still, and an archaic day when -the 
nebulous mass that embraced our universe, and (it may be) 
external universes, contained matter and force in their 
simplest forms. What the nature of such force could be is 
one of the vexed questions of to-day. It could not have 
been any of our known forces ; not even gravitation, for in 
space filled with nebulous matter, the plenum et inani of 
Epicurus, there was nothing to gravitate to or to be gravi- 
tated by. Space and matter were one. What the nature 
of the matter was is equally incomprehensible, since it is 
almost as difficult to believe it gaseous as it is to believe it 
fluid or solid ; and we know of matter under no other than 
these three forms. Be this as it may, a universal nebulous 
mass, characterised by the extreme of simplicity as to form, 
matter, and force, is the "fons et origo " of approved 
modern science when tracing back our universe to its cog- 
nisable beginning. 

If we now turn to Mythology we find Chaos heading the 
list of all existences, the " first of all," the embracing all", 
and than which there was none older. This must conse- 
quently be the mythic synonym of our scientific fons et 
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origo, and if so* must be found to agree with a universal 
nebula having the extreme of simplicity as to matter, force, 
and form. So far as priority is concerned the proof is 
evident enough. Hesiod, invoking the Muses, writes as 
follows and effectually disposes, it will be observed, not only 
of the priority of Chaos, but also of the false notions con- 
cerning the religious views attached to the so-called Pagan 
deities. 

Xaipere, TeKva Atoy, bore ifxepoeorcrav doibrjp. 
k\€L€T€ dOavaroov Upop yivos alep ioprcop, 
01 yrjs itjeyevovro koi ovpavov ao~T€p6cvTos, 
vvktos re dpofaprjs, ovs & akfjivpos erpetye ttoptos. 
eiTrare b\ cos Tarrpcora Seoi /cat yaia yevovro, 

KCU TTOTajJLOi KCti TTOVTOS dlTELpLTOSi o'ldfACLTL dlKdP, 

ao-Tpa re XafiTreTocovra koX ovpavos eupvs vwepOep, 
ol r €K tcov lyivovro #eot, bcorrjpes idcov, 
cos r a<p€Vov ddcro-avro ml <x>s rifxas dieXovro, 
rjde koi cos rarrpcoTa ttoXvtttvxop eo~)(pv 3, 0\vp,7T0V. 
Tavrd fxoi eo~7T€T€ Movo-ai 'OXvfjLTTia BSfxar e^ovtrat 
e£ dpxrjs) Kai e'liraO' o ri TTp&rov yever clvtqov* 
"Htol fiev TrpdoTio-ra Xdos yiver . 

Theog. 104—116. 

Jove's children, hail, and grant the pleasing song. 

Of gods immortal voice the blessed race 

Who claimed descent from earth and starry heaven, 

Erom gloomy night, and whom the salt sea nursed. 

Tell how the elements were gods and earth, 

Eivers, and boundless billow-beaten sea, 

The shining stars and the wide heaven above ; 

And who of gods, the givers of all good, 

Were from them sprung ; and how they shared the spoil, 

And how the honours meted ; also how 

Those elements Olympus wreathy held. 

Muses, ye that have Olympian domes, 

Those things relate to me from day of eld, 

And whichso of them was the first declare. 

Truly, indeed, was Chaos first of all. 

The possibility of producing such a nebula as has been 
described has occupied the attention of Science. 

Helmholtz says: "If our earth were by a sudden shock 
brought to rest on her orbit, a quantity of heat would be 
generated sufficient to fuse its mass and reduce it for the 
most part to vapour. If, in addition, the earth having 
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t^een thus brought to rest should fall into the sun (which of 
course would be the case), the quantity of heat developed 
by the shock would be 400 times greater." 

That is to say, the condition of nebulous matter would 
be attenuated or simplified to a degree beyond ordinary 
comprehension. Other writers have carried the same 
agent, heat, and the same modus operandi to systems 
beyond our solar one, and shown that progressive concen- 
tration or clustering of stellar bodies would of necessity 
lead to collisions : those collisions would generate heat so 
much the more intense than that produced by the earth 
falling into the sun, as the distance and magnitude of the 
colliding stellar bodies are greater than those of earth and 
sun : the diffused matter produced therefrom would form a 
resisting medium tending to diminish the velocities of 
other stellar bodies, and to increase the possibility of more 
frequent collisions with the same result : and so on, thus 
entailing eventually complete dissipation of matter and 
force and a universal nebulous condition. From all this we 
can infer that heat, intense heat, would be a prime factor 
in the causation of a more or less simple universal nebula. 

Now, the same intense heat is mentioned by Hesiod as 
the one agent capable of producing a condition of things 
approximating the most nearly to Chaos. When describing 
the battle of Jupiter against the Titans, the poet pictures 
Zeus as collecting all his strength and hurling thick and 
fast both bolt and lightning on his foes till at last earth 
itself and all upon it, shared in the conflagration. He then 
continues thus : — 

e£ee be x#a)Z> irdo~a Kai 'Q,Keavoio peeBpa, 

7T0VT0S T aTpCyCTOS' TOVS b* a/X(jf)e7T6 6epjJLOS dvTp.r] 

TiTrjvas xQ° VL0V s> & 7]4pa diav iKavev 

acnreTos, ocro-e ap,epbe na\ Iq^Slfxcov irep iovrcov 
avyrj fiapfialpovora Kepavvov re o-TepoTrr}s re. 
Kadfxa be 6eo~ir£o~iov /caTe^ez/ Xdos' etcraro b 1 avTa 
oQ^Bdkp.o'io'iv Ibelv rjb' ovaortv ooro-av dKOVcrac 
avTcos, cos ore Tata /cat Ovpavos evpvs vnepBev 
TTikvaivd\ olos yap kg pey lottos bovnos dpcopoi 
Tr\s pev €pei7rop,€Vi]s, tov b 3 uifsoSev ii^epnrovTOSi 
t6o~o~os boviros eyevTO Oecov epibi ijwiovrcov. 

Theog. 695—705, 
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Then steamed the all of earth, the ocean's springs, 
The boiling sea. Then circling round and round 
Those earthy Titans coursed the fiery surge ; 
And flame untold to air celestial came ; 
And mighty though they were, the dazzling glare 
Of bolt and lighting 'reft them of their sight. 
Then awful Chaos checked the heat intense, 
And seemed as face to face with eyes to see, 
With ears to hear a boding sound, — the same 
As when wide heaven above and earth drew nigh. 
.For such a crash tremendous as arose 
From him compressing and from her compressed, 
Some such the crash was of conflicting gods. 

Ovid, too, bears similar testimony. Writing of the 
hardihood of Phsethon in guiding the chargers of the sun, 
he pictures the conflagration that ensued therefrom as 
come to earth, destroying city and plain, mountain, river, 
and the depths of land and sea, till finally earth herself, 
compelled by dire necessity, implores relief and mercy from 
the intense heat, and thus winds up her prayer : — 

* ' Si f reta, si terrse periunt, si regia coeli ; 
In Chaos antiquum confundimur." 

Met. II. 298—299. 

If perish water, land, and sky's domain, 
To oldest Chaos are we blent again. 

When we turn to the derivation of the word Chaos we find 
additional points of resemblance between the scientific and 
mythological starting points. The primal nebula was such, 
we are told, as would be the last recipient of matter and 
force if dissipated by long-continued collisions of stellar 
bodies in space : it was also the general receptacle from 
which matter and force would be evoluted in the order of 
time. It was thus the refuge and the source, the coffin 
and the cradle, the goal and starting point of created being. 

Now, if it be possible for a single word to picture this 
dual idea, then Chaos is that word. It— x<W — comes from 
an old root x a that has a twofold meaning/namely, holding, 
and releasing. The former is well seen in x av ^ VCs} > " to 
bold, comprise, contain"; the latter, in ^aXda> ; "to let 
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loose, to release." Other characteristically nebulous ideas 
are instanced in xalvoa and x«°"kco, "to gape, open, separate"; 
in x&Kis, "'pure or unmixed wine," that is, in its simplest 
form ; in yavvoa, " to make light, to weaken both the force 
and the weight"; in x at '°s> " original"; and in x a ^ <0 > ^ ne 
imperative form of which, \alpe, is used to signify both 
'" welcome " and " farewell." So that Chaos would literally 
mean the Holder and Releaser, the "Welcome and Farew T ell 
of all things, and would thus be the exact personification of 
the idea embodied in the greater nebular hypothesis of 
science. 

For further particulars we quote Hesiod : — 

1 J/ Hrot fiev 7rpa>Ttara Xao? yever, avrap tirtira 
Tax evpvo-repvos, ttclvtq&v edos do-cj^aXis aU\ 

dBaVCLTCOV, OL 6X0V(TL KO.pi] Vl(f)6eVTOS 'OXv/X7TOV, 

Taprapd r rjepoevra fxvxv X@ ov ° s evpvobetys, 
^d' "Epos, os KaXXi&ros iv dOavdroio-L Beolcri, 
Xvo-ifJLeXrjs, TrdvT(ov re decov TrdvTOdV t dvOpoairozv 
ddfivaraL iv (nrfieo-cri voov kcll errlc/jpova (SovXrjv. 

Theog. 116-122. 

Truly, indeed, was Chaos first of all ; 

But consequent therefrom, the wide- stretched Ge, 

The e'er persistent bed of all the gods 

Who of Olympus snowy hold the peaks, 

And nebulous depths in wide-grooved earth's recess ; 

And Eros too, amongst immortal gods, 

Most subtile and resolving, who rules o'er 

The duteous wish and feeling in the breasts 

Of all, of all, both gods and men alike. 

NOTES. 

1 eTreLTa — This word in Greek expresses the immediate sequence from 

what goes before, and shows that both tola and "Epo?, Matter 
and Force, were inevitably blended in the chaos. 

2 r a ?_The matter of our universe, evidently disseminated 

(evpvo-repvos) through the nebulous mass. It seems connected 
with, if not derived from, yaw, an obsolete root denoting < < to be 
derived from, to be born," as also, " to be proud of, to exult." 
If we regard the y as but an aspirate form— the digamma— 
we can trace the word through its other form, afa, to aco; " to 
sleep ; to satiate ; to breathe," all three meanings indicative 
of the rest and on en ess that prevailed in the chaos when "the 
Sprit of Grod moved upon the face of the waters." 
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u By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all 
the host of them by the breath of his month. " Psalm xxxiii. 6. 
edos — Matter is persistent (do-faXes aid), the great foundation or bed 
of all created things, whether in air above or in the very 
nucleus (ftv^w) of our globe. 

5 ''Epos — Force. The word is derived immediately from <£epa>, as 

our " force" is from fapd, the Latin impetus: hence fapd. 
. 7rpayjjLdTQ)p, "the force of circumstances, 5 ' and <fiepe yap, ot 
fape alone when introductory, answering to our "for" oi? 
"perforce." In many other words, too, of similar meaning, 
the <fi is omitted; as in fa fit, 

QpKTTOS, &C. 

Force produces either motion or rest, motion being a change 
of place, and rest being the opposite of motion. As the mini- 
mum of force is accompanied inseparably by the minimum of 
motion, the simplest form of force and motion may be said to> 
reside in change, sl passing from one state to another, an altera- 
tion immeasurably great or infinitely small, as the case may be. 
Change implies both force and motion ; its absence implies rest. 
Now, epos curiously enough becomes by metathesis peos, " flux: 
or change," and the term ot peoWes has been given to sucft 
philosophers as Heraclitus and his followers, who held the 
theory that "all things are in a constant state of flux"— a 
theory equivalent to our own idea that " change is persistent,," 

The Chaos would thus mean simplicity or Absolute Eest, in 
which were the substance of matter (Gre), and rudimentary forc!e 
and motion, or change (eros). 

6 \vcrip.€kr}s — From \vais piXco, "presiding over resolution," as seen 

in the law styled "the resolution of force." 

Ovid, too, adds his contribution— no mean one either, for 
every line is brimful of information as regards the proper 
understanding of the Chaos : 

1. Ante mare et terras, et, quod tegit omnia, ccelum, 
TJnus erat toto Naturae vultus in orbe, 
Quern dixere Chaos ; rudis indigestaque moles 
Nec quicquam nisi pondus iners, congestaque epdem 

5. Non bene junctarum discordia semina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo prsebebat lumina Titan ; 
Nec nova crescendo reparabat cornua Phoebe ; 
Nec circumfuso pendebat in aere tellus, 
Ponderibus librata suis ; nec brachia longo 
10. Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Quaque fuit tellus, illicit pontus, et aer : 
Sic erat instabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 
Imcis egens aer : nulli sua fqrma manebat. 
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Obstabatque aliis aliud : quia corpore in uno 
15, Frigida pugnabant calidis, hunientia siccis, 

Mollia cum duris, sine pondere habentia pondus. 

Met. I. 5—20, 

'Fore sea and lands, and sky that covers all, 
In the whole round was Nature's aspect one ; 
'Twas Chaos called ; a mass unformed and crude ; 
Nought save a passive bulk, and packed in same 
Incongruous seeds of things but badly joined. 
As yet no Titan gave the world its rays ; 
No Phoebe by increase new horns refilled ; 
Nor hung the earth self-balanced in the air 
Poured all around ; nor o'er the margin long 
Of lands had Amphitrite stretched her arms, 
And where was dust, there moisture was and air : 
Thus wanting in stability was earth, 
In yielding way the wave, in light the air ; 
Its own peculiar form for none remained. 
Each hindered each ; for in the substance one 
Did cold oppose the hot, did moist the dry, 
. Did soft the hard, and weight those wanting weight. 



NOTES. 

2 unus vultus — Oneness, uniformity, or complete simplicity, was the 

characteristic of all creation's round (in toto orbe) in the 
beginning. 

3 rudis — The nebulous mass was fresh (rudis) from the Creator's 

hand, and as yet destitute of form and order (indigesta). 

4 iners— It was powerless for effect, and replete (congesta) with 

embryonic matter and force (semina rerum) thoroughly diffused 
(non bene junctarum). 
p rerum — "res" has a wide meaning in Latin, seeing that it signifies 
' ' thing ; whatever one can think of, corporeal and incorporeal ; 
matter; force; the world; the universe." Ovid must have 
been of the opinion that the matter and force in the Chaos were 
not such as we know them to-day, for he uses the words 
" semina rerum." 

6 nullus Titan — There was as yet no nearest sun, no distant star ; 
all was darkness. 

" And darkness was upon the face of the deep." — Gen. i. 2, 
9 librata — Any body that is poised evenly by its own iveigh tis " self-- 
balanced." 

11 Quaque fuit tellus— -Nebulous matter is scientifically described as 
"a cloud of intensely-heated gas, a fire-mist; or a cloud of 
intensely-heated dust, finely divided particles of solid pr liquid 
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matter, each particle enveloped as it were with a layer of 
permanent gas." 

13 sua forma — Again does the poet suggest the unknowable form of 

matter in the Chaos. 

14 obstabat — They nullified one another, and thus kept up the 

Absolute Eest. 

Let us say here that the Ge of Mythology and of Hesiod 
must be considered in the light of a diminishing quantity. 
In the Chaos it stands for Matter as opposed to Force, each 
unknowable as to nature. Afterwards, when separated 
from the Chaos, it stands for the circle of the universe as 
opposed to the circumferential "Uranus or firmament.; later 
on, for the nebulous mass from which our Solar System was 
evolved ; later still, for the residual nebula from which 
earth and its atmosphere w 7 ere derived ; still later, for the 
globe as opposed to the gaseous envelope surrounding it ; 
and finally, for the dry land in contradistinction to the sea. 
This is in consonance too with the scientific hypothesis 
that each successive mass, when disrupted from the parent 
nebula, would represent the density of that nebula and 
would consist of progressively heavier matter. The same 
interpretation of Ge is observable in Genesis, chap. i. 

"In the beginning God made rbv ovpavbv and rip yrjv." 
Now the writer defines rbv ovpavbv in the 8th verse, where he 
says " And God called the firmament Ovpavbv," so that we are 
naturally led to infer that rr)v yrjv included all creation, the 
firmament excepted. Again it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the yrj aoparos koll aKarao-Kevao-ros of verse 2, invested 
as it is with the unlimited characteristics of the "abyss" 
or " deep," is identical in size, form, or nature with the 
limited yrj surrounded afterwards by a firmament and 
alluded to in verse 7, " the waters which were under the 
firmament," as opposed to " the waters which were above 
the firmament " ; and in no way can we confound this last 
yrj or the preceding ones with that mentioned in verse 10, 
"And God called the dry land yrjv; and the gathering 
together of the waters called ha seas," where the distinction 
is obvious. 
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Turning now to that verse of Genesis which concerns most 
immediately the very beginning of created things, we find 
a condition, similar to the Chaos of the myths and to the 
universal nebula of science, described, emphatically and 
clearly enough too, taking into account the highly condensed 
nature of the sacred narrative : 

*H be yr} rjv aoparo?, Kal aKaracrKcvaa-Tos' Kal ctkotos €7rdva> Ti]S d(3vo-crov 
kcii irvevpa Geot) eVe^epero iirdvco tov vftaTos. — Gen. i. 2. 

This apvo-o-os, " abyss," or "deep," as it is generally 
rendered, is universally accepted as the Chaos or primal 
aspect of Nature. Its derivation, " the unfathomable " 
(a ffvcrvos), points to the unlimited extent of the nebulous 
mass, and the nebulous or misty characteristic of the 
whole is shown by the epithet tov vbaros assigned it at the 
conclusion of the verse. The same tov vbaros occurs in 
verses 6 and 7, when the division is made by the firmament, 
and when we must suppose the universe as still in a 
nebulous condition. Not till the 9th and 10th verses, when 
dry land as opposed to water comes into being, do we 
find a change to vboop and vbaTcov. The distinction is well 
marked in verse 6, where instead of the t&v vh&TMv that we 
would naturally enough accept, the writer makes use of the 
singular form, even at the expense of reiteration. The 
verse runs thus : — 

Kal cmev 6 Geos, TevrjSrjTco crrepeoojua iv picra tov v8citos' Kcii eorco 
SiaxcopL^ov dva p.4aov vScitos Kal vdaTos' Kal cyivcro ovtcos. 

In this mass, unfathomable, dark, and nebulous, was the 
f} yrj of the Genesiac narrative, fresh (rudis, as Ovid calls 
it) from the creative act alluded to in the opening verse. 
If, as is certain from verses 6 and 7, it was nebulous matter 
after the firmament, what must or can we suppose it as 
being at a time so much anterior to this event as is 
measured by two of the Genesiac Days ? Whether know- 
able or not, it was at least nebulous matter, and charac- 
terised as aopaTos Kal aKaTao-Kevaa-Tos. The former of those 
epithets ? a6paro% } has been rendered as " void," an inter- 
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pretation that, however agreeable it may be with the 
Vulgate, is lacking in the preciseness of the Greek. It 
literally means " incapable of being seen " (a opaoo), and if 
we admit the close relation between opa®, elba, and ot§a, it 
would also imply " incapable of being known.' ' 

The second epithet, a Karao-nevao-Tos, means " shapeless," 
or unformed," and hence " that which is characterised by 
simplicity." 

Applying these meanings, then to the 2nd verse, it would 
read thus 

* { And matter was incapable of being perceived and simple ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the abyss." 

Enough has been written, we submit, to bring conviction 
to the mind that the story as told by Genesis, Science, and 
Mythology, is identical and harmonious so far as Chaos, 
and what Chaos stands for, is concerned. It only remains 
.to point out how curiously close in touch are Genesis and 
Mythology, as instanced by finding the mythic characters 
in the 2nd verse of the scriptural record, thus, x&os, 
afivcro-os ; Taia, yrj ; and even "Epos can be detected in the 
Zi7€(j)zp€To attributed to the wcfyta @€o0, thus alike fastening 
the derivation, and tending to show that motion in some 
phase was the primal force in the opinion of the framers of 
Mythology. There is no other feasible conclusion left that 
we can see : Genesis sustains it, and Science has nothing- 
else to offer than " change," which is but the minimum of 
force and motion. One other conclusion can be derived 
from Mythology. We look in vain to this source for the 
idea advanced by some scientists of our day that matter 
and force are -identical, are but forms of one another. On 
the contrary, it seems positive from the distinct mention 
of a yaia and an epos in the Chaos that ancient lore 
considered the two as entities distinct and separate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" QUISQUIS FUIT ILLE DEO RUM." 

Erebus and Nox. — The condition of uniformity and 
simplicity was not lasting. Science, as already mentioned, 
has pointed out a possible means whereby such a condition 
might be brought about. It states in general language 
that change is continuous and universal, and that the 
processes of integration and disintegration, or evolution 
and dissolution, apply equally to our earth, our system, 
and our universe as they do to organised beings on our 
globe. 

Evolution is a change from the simple or general to the 
complex or special, and is constructive in its nature. 
Dissolution is the reverse of this. 

The constructive change in the arrangement of parts, 
which constitutes evolution, must necessarily involve not 
alone the matter that makes up the parts thtis re-arranged, 
but also the motion exhibited during the re-arrangement 
and the force that produces this motion. But since 
motion is ever carried on at the expense of deduction, and 
force at the expense of dissipation, evolution cannot cease, 
owing to the persistency of force, till a point or stage is 
arrived at when the forces which favour evolution are 
counterbalanced by the forces which oppose it. When 
this point, the equilibrium mobile, as it is called, is 
reached, change -still goes on, but a reverse one, owing 
to the disintegrating forces being now in the ascendant. 
The change is now from the complex to the simple, from 
the special to the general, from the many to the one :.it 
is destructive, and does not cease till a point or stage is 
reached when complete equilibrium, absolute rest, or the 
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uniform simplicity of a nebulous mass occurs. This 
reversed change is called Disintegration or Dissolution. 

Such is the destiny that the philosophy of to-day, 
reasoning from the more or less probable data of collision, 
gradual cooling, tidal and ethereal friction, shrinkage, &c. 
predicts for organised existence in general and, inevitably 
though slowly, for the universe as a whole. It is a 
gloomy one enough, and must be borne in mind by those 
who condemn the ancients for entertaining the melancholy 
and grim ideas they did with regard to Maera and the 
Mserse, their personifications of Destiny and the Fates. 

Turning from the what-may-be to the what-was, we find 
as the starting point of existence a vast mass made up 
of diffused matter and force reduced to the extreme of 
simplicity. Now, change, to occur, could only transpire 
by altering this simplicity, by summoning from the 
uniform the two principles of Evolution and Dissolution, 
twin congeners, inseparably united, and the last — if older 
creations there had been — to lay down their arms — Dissolu- 
tion the last of all. 

This is the evolutionary theory, and "mutatis nominibus," 
it is the mythological theory also, since from the nebulous 
mass or Chaos were born Nox and Erebus, — Nox or 
Dissolution, the most ancient of the deities, the subduer 
of gods and men ; the one of whom Zeus (Life) himself 
stands in awe, as well he may ; Nox or Dissolution, sister 
and mate to, and sprung from the same source as Evolution 
or Erebus, from whom came iEther and Hemera, the 
archetypes of all that followed. 

Nvf may be derived from vv or vvv, a particle that has 
reference to time past, present, or to come, and thus 
pointing out Dissolution as the beginning, middle, and end 
of all things ; or from vvcro-a, " the starting point, and the 
turning point" in the course of creation; or simply and 
perferably from \vco } "to dissolve, to break up," v and A. 
being interchangeable in Greek. 

As with Nox, so too have we a choice of words regarding 
the derivation of Erebus ("Epe/Sos) : they may differ more 
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or less, but they all point to the idea contained in 
Evolution. Thus epos /3aivo) "the march of force"; (fripo) 
jSta or </>€pco )3tos, " force-bearing," or " bearing the way of 
life "; piirw, "to be ever shifting, to change." 

There is another derivation suggested, by Ovid in the 
line : 

Iianc Deus et melior litem Natura direrait. 

Met. I. 21. 

The word "Nature" has been defined in eight or nine 
different ways, but they can all be covered by the one, 
namely, "the course of being": this too agrees closest 
with the probable derivation, naturus, the future participle 
of nascor. But since the course of being tends to either 
motion or rest, Ovid says in substance "this chaos, or 
Absolute Best, was put an end to by some deity, even a 
better course of being." He thus refers to that phase of 
Nature which is called by Aristotle active as opposed to 
passive, — -that is, motion as opposed to rest, or Evolution 
as opposed to Dissolution. The melior natura of the poet 
would thus be the equivalent of the Greek apzi&v pCo$ 9 or 
"Epepos, "a better course of Being," or Evolution. We have 
further confirmation in the fact that Ovid, having described 
the general outline of the accomplished work in two lines, 
summarises the whole in one expressive word : 

Nam ccelo terras, et terris abscidit unclas; 

Et liquiclum spisso secrevit ab aere coelum. 

Quvq postqnam evolvit. Met. I. 22. 

It may be objected that the same term Erebus was given 
to a portion of the Greek Hades. But in this we but see 
confirmatory evidence of the "evolution" interpretation. 
Beyond Erebus was Tartarus, the domain of fire and flame 
and igneous vapour, believed by the ancients to consist of 
molten matter, an idea entertained by most modern writers 
when treating of the probable nature of the interior of our 
globe. Exterior to this Tartarus and beyond the Styx was 
Erebus. If, as is generally supposed, our earth is growing 
cooler and more solid towards the, centre, it would be 
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in this midway region or Erebus, that is neither solid crust 
nor molten interior, that evolution of matter would be going 
on, if at all. 

It would seem at first sight as if there were no exact 
equivalents in the Genesiac narrative for Erebus. But 
there is really much suggestive of it. The work of each 
Day concludes with the phrase " kol iyivero k&iripa, Kal 
eyeWo 7TjOGn," " And there was evening and there was 
morning." If each Day was made up of an evening and a 
morning, and represents, as it is generally supposed to do, 
a long continued period of time, then " the evening and 
morning" would stand for successive centuries during 
which the forces of disintegration and of integration would 
preponderate in turn. In other words, each Day would 
consist of an evening that witnessed the decline of force 
and its disintegrating consequences, and of a morning that 
beamed on the progress of force. And when we study the 
words, we find that kairipa can signify " the consequences 
of force" (eWojuat epos), and irpoat " the march of force, or 
progress" (TTpoiy}p,i). They both constitute " the Day" or 
fipiepa, and Hemera in mythology is the child of Erebus 
and Nox. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" LET THEEE BE LIGrHT." 

Milier and Hemera. — With respect to the nature of light 
there are two theories, the Corpuscular or Emissive, and 
the Undulatory or Wave. The former teaches that light 
consists of very minute material particles or corpuscles 
thrown off with immense velocities and in all directions 
from luminous sources. The latter considers light as the 
effect of an undulation or vibration produced by luminous 
bodies in an exceedingly rare, elastic, and imponderable 
medium called Ether, that is diffused through space. 
While each of these theories has its advocates, and while 
each admits of no actual demonstration or proof, the 
Undulatory is found more consistent with the phenomena 
produced and is the one generally adopted to-day. Neither 
theory supposes the existence of a vacuum, since the 
Emissive fills space with the matter itself of light, and the 
Undulatory with the all penetrating Ether. Youman puts 
the matter thus : "Now the radiant forces are believed to 
be all propagated by undulatory motions ; but motions in 
what ? Sound has its medium — the air ; and the sound 
rays cannot cross a vacuum, as there is nothing to convey 
them. But heat, light, and the chemical force dart 
through the most perfect vacuum we can produce, and 
traverse in all directions the interstellar spaces. There 
must be something throughout these spaces to transmit the 
motion. The Wave theory of light assumes the existence 
of a universal Ether — an infinitely rare and elastic medium 
which is diffused through Nature, pervading even the most 
solid bodies. It connects atom with atom and star with . 
star. Through this universal medium— the dynamic bond 
of nature — waves are sent with a velocity far exceeding 

g.o. c 
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those of sound. It is objected to this idea of Ether that it 
is a pure creation of fancy, like caloric and phlogiston. It 
is urged that as we know the forces only as manifested in 
matter, and as a perfect vacuum has never been produced, 
it is better to assume that some form of actual matter is 
universal, and that the wave motions take place in that. 
But it is after all very much a question of terms. Both 
views assume a universal medium capable of transmitting un- 
dulatory motibns ; one calls it material, and the other ethereal. 
Ether is not held to be force, but only the medium for 
representing those motions by which force is transmitted. 
One Ether suffices for all the forces, and thus by introducing 
the idea of unity in their modes of action we are prepared 
to comprehend their mutual relations." 

There can be no hesitation in taking the Mther of 
mythology for the ether of our own day. Science has 
accepted the very name, one of the few not destined to die 
throughout the ages. The word aWrjp shows by its deriva- 
tion — aWco "to light up, to keep burning" — the intimate 
relation between light and heat, and aiOvo-o-co, "to put in 
rapid motion," is significative of the connection between 
both and motion. 

Everywhere throughout the classics do we note the same 
uncertainty we have ourselves regarding the absolute proof 
of iEther as a material and as an ethereal medium. We 
give some examples : 

Largior hie campos sether et lumine vestit 
Ptirpureo : solemque suum, sua sidera norunt. 

Mn. VI. 640. 
Purior sether 
Eulsit, et a toto pectore cessit onus. 

Ars Amor. III. 55. 

Ovid, when describing Phsethon as starting on his 
journey to the sun, makes use of a phrase that brings 
vividly to the mind the objection, " a pure t reation of fancy," 
cited by Youman : — 

Emicat extemplo lsetus post talia matris 
Dicta suae Phsethon, et conci/pit cethera mente. 

Met. X 776. 
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Here is a passage that can be translated in conformity 
with the Undulatory theory by rendering " aquae tremulum " 
as " undulating " :— 

Sicut aquae treiriuluin labris ubi lumen aenis, 
Sole repereussum, aut radiantis imagine Lunse, 
Omnia pervolitat late loca. JEn. VIII. 22. 

Here is another from Ovid strongly pointing to the 
Corpuscular : — 

Sed timuit, ne forte sacer tot ab ignibus sether 
Conciperet flammas. Met. 254. 

But feared lest bap tbe etber pure derived 
From many igneous fonts sbould take the flames. 

But that iEther stands, mediately or immediately, for 
light is everywhere clear. As the nature of a word is best 
recognised by the phrases and epithets used in connection 
with it, we give an itemised resume of the scientific Ether, 
annexing after each characteristic the corresponding phrase 
or epithet as found applied to iEther in the classics. 

It is an exceedingly rare and imponderable medium : 

Usee super imposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem 
iEthera, nec quicquam terrense fsecis babentem. 

Met. 67. 

It is elastic (revolubilis), the source of light (lucidus, 
candens), and acts with incredible velocity (rapidus) ; it is 
universal as to space (vastus, arduus, altus), binds star to 
star (signifer), is the " dynamic bond of nature" (sacer, 
omnipotens), and produces a variety of effects, light, heat, 
colour, &c. (pictus, igneus, cceruleus, purpureus, &c). 

"Whether light be the material offshoots of, or the medium 
thrown into vibration by some luminous body or bodies, 
the question arises as to the origin and location of the 
source or sources. The only scientific datum properly 
granted is a Universal Nebula, the embodiment of that 
complete equilibrium or Absolute Best which philosophy" 
points to as the goal and start. To effect anything this 
state of rest must be disturbed. 

C 2 
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If we can only cause change or active effect of any kind 
in the mass, all else is comparatively easy ; for force 
accompanies and is the result of change. Science has 
searched for this primal cause : it is still searching. Until 
it has solved the problem it is compelled, even though 
conflicting with the strict idea of Absolute Eest, to grant a 
state of incessant movement to ultimate atoms. With this 
added condition the problem becomes solvable, and is in 
reality that which Plato proposed, namely, " a rude indi- 
gested mass of matter animated by an irregular principle of 
motion." 

If Absolute Eest be the end of all things, then motion 
for the mass must naturally be conceived as the last weapon 
employed by Force ere Force itself sank to Best : if 
Absolute Eest be the beginning of all things, then this last 
of weapons dropped would be the first to be taken up and 
employed. If the end of the predominantly destructive 
be the beginning of the predominantly constructive, then 
motion would be given to the mass, and according to the 
correlation of forces motion can be converted into light, 
heat, magnetism, electricity, and chemical affinity — if, 
indeed, we do not go further and agree with Grove in 
thinking all these but modes of motion. 

Would this force of motion accomplish any other result 
besides the generation of light, heat, &c. ? Our universe, 
vast as it is, must be conceived as having been but a portion, 
a small portion, of the chaotic nebula ; and though all that 
the most powerful telescope observes as yet is claimed by 
astronomical science for our universe's domain, the same 
science argues for and admits the existence of what it calls 
" external universes." In conformity with the doctrine of " 
Evolution, all these must have been one originally: in 
conformity with the same Evolution they must have been 
separated some time. Our universe is a visible proof that 
they were. 

The Chaotic Nebula may, on an infinitely vaster scale, be 
likened to our Solar System when it too was a homogeneous 
mass, and the same Nebular Hypothesis may be applied to 
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one as to the other. It would thus be presented as a 
luminous mass in which condensation as to substance, 
differentiation as to space, and a rotatory motion of the 
whole would occur, with the final result of division into 
Universes, and the establishment of material sources of 
light or of an ethereal medium for transmitting light. 

Conjectural as all this must necessarily be on the part of 
modern science, it receives confirmation from Mythology. 
" Granted," says one, "a universal homogeneous nebula 
and rudimentary motion; then light and division into 
universes will follow." " Granted," says Mythology, " a 
Chaos and an Erebus ; then iEther and Hemera will 
follow." The data in each case are the same : light and 
Mthev have been shown to be synonymous. What does 
Hemera then represent ? It, r^xipa, is derivable from 
/uetpo/xat, "to receive one's due, to obtain by lot, to be 
divided from ; " so that it is very probably but fj fj,4pa, " the 
division," the first of all divisions, the division par 
excellence; that is, the division into universes, — thus 
bearing testimony to the truth of modern philosophical 
conjecture/ 

Prom being a division of the unknowable in space, 
matter, and quantity, it was transferred to our universe, 
our System, and our Earth, and made to denote a division 
of time, or a u day," the length of which would mark the 
return of certain phenomena in the same order, and bring 
back, as it were, the end to the beginning. It would thus 
signify an ordinary day of 24 hours, marked by the regular 
succession of day and night ; or a Lunar Cycle of 19 years, 
after the lapse of which the phases of the moon would 
occur on the same day of the year ; or a Solar Cycle of 
28 years, after the termination of which the days of the 
month return to the same days of the week ; or the 
Platonic year, our own Precession of the Equinoxes, a 
period of about 25,868 years, at the end of which the stars 
and constellations return to their former places in respect 
to the Equinoxes. 

The Romans, who kept such names as Chaos, Erebus, 
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Nox, and iEther, substituted Dies for the Greek f^ipa. If 
we derive it from bta 9 " passing right through and going out 
of" as to space, and " throughout or during," that is, 
extension as to time, we can see in dies, as in fjfJpa, the 
same division as to universes, and the same measurement 
as to that duration of which each heavenly body, our 
universe and external ones are, after all, but the great 
timekeepers. 

Nor is the idea of ' ' heavens of heavens," or external 
universes confined to the very ancient or very modern 
times. Everywhere through mediaeval literature do we find 
allusion made to them, to a heaven for our system, a 
ccelum stellatum for our universe, to a crystalline heaven, 
a primum mobile, and above all those mobile heavens to a 
supremum coelum immobile or Empyrean. 

Turning now to Genesis, we find the self- same story 
told, and some of the missing links supplied : — 

2 *H yrj rjv doparos, kol aKarao-KevacrTos' Ka\ vkotos iirdv<o Trjs aftx/cro-ov* 

teal irvevpa Beov eW^eVo) iirdvco rov vharos*. 

The writer, it is seen, presents but one condition, the 
ideal one of science, Absolute Eest, or " matter incapable 
of being perceived, and simple." He solves the problem of 
creation by alluding to motion as the force brought first 
into action, and " the Spirit of God " as the First Cause in 
changing the passivity to activity. 

The results that followed are in harmony with the 
deductions of Science and Mythology : — 

3 Kat ei7T€i> 6 Qeos, TevrjdrjTco <f>cbs' Kai eyeVero (jy&s* 

4. Kai etdev 6 Qeos to (j)cos, ore /caXoV /cat ht^atpKrev 6 Qeos dva fieaov 

> rov (pcoros, Kai dva. pio~ov rov o~kotovs. 
6 Kat eKaXecev 6 Geo? to (pcos, 'H/xepai', /cat to vkotos e/caXea-e, Ni/KTa' Kat 
iyevero ianrepa, /cat iyevero 7Tpa)'t, rjpepa pta. 

Here we find and 'H/xepa as the representatives of 
^Ether and Hemera, of light and division of the chaotic 
nebula. That the Genesiac Hemera of the First Day has 
reference to external universes may be understood by 
reasoning in the same manner as before. It is rationally 
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absurd to suppose it as ,a day measured by the revolution of 
a universe, much less of an earth, that was still in the 
bosom of the abyss. There was (and still is) a Seventh 
Day peculiarly for our earth, and a Sixth, a Fifth, and a 
Fourth (tacitly implied), and a Third when the fiat for its 
separate existence went forth thus : " Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered together unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear.' ' There was a Second Day when God 
said, " Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. And 
God made the firmament and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament." 

Was this Second Day for Earth ? or for the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars ? They were not in existence, save in as much 
as they formed one mass, " the waters which were under the 
firmament." This Second Day was consequently for our 
universe as an independent whole. 

But there was a Day preceding all these, when the waters 
above and the waters under were one, when our universe 
was but part of that vast world of waters upon the face of 
which moved the Spirit of God, and with regard to which 
God said, " Let there be light." What then of those waters 
that were above, when the division by a firmament was 
accomplished? They too were as material, however un- 
knowably so, as the waters under the firmament ; they, 
too, enjoyed the light that was made. They, too, must have 
shared in the benevolence of creation and of evolution, and 
we see no other way that they could do so unless as an 
external universe or as universes. Neither do we see any 
other Genesiac Day during which the division was likely to 
be accomplished, if not that which the writer of Genesis 
has distinctly and notably avoided calling " first." We see 
every reason, then, for taking the concluding words of verse 
5 literally, — fjixipa pia, "one day," the one day of all others 
that witnessed the Oneness of Being, that witnessed the 
Darkness o'er one and all, the Light which still lasteth for 
one and all, and the division of the Oneness, 
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If there be a day measured by hours for Earth, by years 
for our System, by hundreds of centuries for our Universe, 
what is the measure of the Day for the most external of 
external universes ? And if day and night be fateful 
phenomena for Earth, menstrual and hebdomadal days for 
our System, and the stars and constellations for our 
Universe, what must be the phenomena for the most 
external of universes, the orderly return of which will bring 
back the end to the beginning ? 

There is no answer, not even from the higher mathe- 
matics, to the first question ; but the reply to the second 
is forced, absolutely forced upon us by the same ratio- 
cination that has told what the beginning of all things 
was, — Absolute Best.' And if so, this fjfxipa juua is the one 
day to come, foretold alike by Genesis, Mythology, and 
Science, when the axles of our Earth, our System, our 
own and other universes will grow tired and worn out ; 
when the worlds will rush from their allotted spheres 
and be dissipated by collision into a condition similar in 
all respects to the " matter incapable of being perceived, 
and simple " of Genesis, to the Chaos of Mythology, to 
the Absolute Eest of Science. Then will the long, long 
round of this " One Day " be circled ; then will the end 
be brought back to the beginning; then will matter and 
force be one and simple, meet for the God, One and 
Simple, who created it so ; then surely, unless Science, 
Writ and Myth be all three false, will the words from 
the Sermon on the Mount be verified to completion, 
" Thy Kingdom come ! " 

Hesiod disposes of the general separation in a few lines : 

€K Xdeos S' v E/)e/3os re fiiXaivd re Nv£ iytvovTO* 
Nvktos 5* avr AWrjp, re kol 'Hfieprj i^tyivovTO) 
ovs TtK€ Kvo-afxevr], 'Epe'/Sei (£i\or??rt /uyelo-a. 

Theog. 123—5. 

From Chaos came dark Nox and Erebus ; 

JFrom Nox was iEther sprung and Hemera, 

Whom she that big with them had grown brought forth, 

Mixed in affinity with Erebus. 
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He reserves details of the general for the particular 
separation of our own firmament, showing that the same 
cause or causes operated in one as in the other. 

Ovid, on the contrary, writes at large of the general 
separation, and lets the reader understand that from one 
event he may learn whatever other followed with regard to 
our universe, and later on to our System and our Earth : 

1 Hanc Dens et nielior litem Natura diremit : 
Nam coelo terras, et terris abscidit undas ; 
Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab aere coelum. 
Quae postqnam evolvit, esecoque exemit acervo, 
5 Dissociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 
Ignea convexi vis et sine ponclere coeli 
Emicuit, smnmaque locum sibi legit in arce. 
Proximns est aer illi levitate, locoque : 
Densior bis tellus, elementaque grandia traxit, 
10 Efc pressa est gravitate sui. Circumfiuus humor 
Ultima possedit, solidumque coercuit orbem. 

Met. 21—31. 

This liss some god, a better Nature, broke : 

For by a firmament the worlds, and by 

Those worlds the waters separated he ; 

And from the darkness rent the liquid vault. 

Which once evolved and freed from the Unseen, 

Apart in place he bound in concord's peace. 

The fiery and imponderable strength 

Of heaven's convexity flashed forth and chose 

Its own location in the furthest court. 

In place and lightness next to it is air : 

To those the denser earth, and did attract 

The glorious elements and down was pressed 

By weight its own. The vapour wide- diffused 

Grasped the extremes and bound the concrete orb. 

NOTES. 

1 Deus. — u Some god," for in line 32, Ovid says " quisquis fuit ille 
Deorum." The et is definitive, and shows that the god was " a 
better course of being," that is Erebus or Evolution, 
litem. — Et nova fictaque nuper habebunt verba fidem, si 
Grrseco fonte cadent, parce detorta. 

Hor. Ars Poet. 

Ovid makes use of a Greek word Xltos " simple," slightly hoisted 
into a Latin form in order to describe the absolute rest or sim- 
plicity of the Chaos. This signification pervades the Latin 
litera, our own letter the first or simplest element of written 
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language. We find it also in litany, the simplest form of sup- 
plication to God ; and in the word we have used, liss, which, 
though now obsolete, is used by Chaucer to imply " a freedom 
from care, grief, pain, strife, &c." 
2 Nam ccelo. — This line and the next describe briefly and tersely the 
work of the First Genesiac Day. He tells how the division was 
made (1) into worlds or universes separated as one mass from the 
Chaos and illumined by light. " And God divided the light 
from the darkness." 

(2) Those worlds would then, as a distinct mass, be a separa- 
tion between the nebulous matter or waters of wliich they them- 
selves were composed, and the nebulous matter or waters that 
lay beyond the light. 

4 evolvit.— A significative word as applied to Erebus or Evolution, 
cseco acervo.— The chaos, the rj yrj aoparos of Genesis, the unknow- 
able and unseen matter of creation. 

The matter illumined by the light had evoluted and assumed 
some visible form that distinguished it from the invisible matter 
of the Chaos. 

5 dissociata. — The worlds or universes, while separate from each 

other, were united by accordance. Concord precedes harmony. 

6 igneavis. — Light and heat accompanied the division, and pro- 

ceeded from the furthest ends of the division, from the highest 
heaven. 

9 his tellus. — Next to the light and air ; proximus is understood 
from the preceding line. The gradual settling and arrange- 
ment of the mass is now described, of matter into its three 
forms, solid, liquid, and gaseous. 
10 humor. — The watery or aqueous vapour was mingled and diffused 
more or less with the solids and gases from siu'face to centre 
(ultima). Every form of matter contains water. 

We conclude with the following lines from Milton's 
Paradise Lost. Uriel speaks thus to Satan : 

" I saw when at His word the formless mass, 
This world's material mould, came to a heap : 
Confusion heard His voice and wild uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confined ; 
Till at His second bidding darkness fled, 
Light shone, and order from disorder sprung. 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire ; 
And this ethereal quinl essence of heaven 
Elew upward, spirited with various forms, ^ 
That rolled orbicular, and turned to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move ; 
Each had his place appointed, each his course ; 
The rest in circuit walls this universe." 
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THEOGONY. 



GiEA 



Uranus, Ourea, Pontus 



Titans, 

viz. 
Oceanus 
Cseus 
Crius 
Hyperion 
Iapetus 

Thea 

Rhea 

Themis 

Mnemosyne 

Phoebe 

Tethys 

Kronos 



Cyclopes, 

viz. 
Brontes 
Steropes 
Arges 



Hecatoncheires 

viz. 
Cottus 
Briareus 
Gyes 



MYTHS. 



Gcea — or Ge, the Latin Tellus, is described as resident in the Chaos, 
and as having produced Uranus first, and then the Ourea and 
Pontus. By Uranus she begot the Titans, Cyclopes, and 
Hecatoncheires, the last of which were called Centimani by 
the Romans. As the personification of Earth, Ge was 
regarded as one of the deities of the nether world, to whom 
cows and black sheep were sacrificed, and who was evoked 
by persons taking oaths. Her worship was universal, and 
her temples and altars numerous. 

Titans — twelve children begotten by Uranus and Ge, six sons and six 
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daughters, namely, Oceanus, Cseus, Crius, Hyperion, 
Iapetus, and Kxonos ; Thea, Bhea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phcebe, and Tetliys. 

Apollodorus adds an additional daughter, Dione. Of those 
Titans, Oceanus was esteemed the eldest, and Xronos the 
youngest, 

Cyclopes — children of Uranus and Ge, three in number, namely, 
Brontes, Steropes, and Arges, each of whom had but one eye 
in the middle of his forehead. They were imprisoned by 
Uranus and delivered by Kronos who again thrust them 
into Tartarus, from which they were finally released by 
Zeus in his war against the Titans. They it was who 
fashioned the thunder, the bolt, and the lightning for Zeus, 
the helmet for Pluto, and the trident for Neptune. Later 
myths make them assistants of Vulcan, many in number, 
and volcanoes the workshops where they forged metal 
armour and ornaments for the gods. The strongest and 
most impregnable natural fortresses are said to be their 
works. Homer a,nd other poets, Greek and Latin, speak of 
the Cyclopes as a gigantic and lawless race dwelling in 
Sicily, and having but one eye in their forehead, as caring 
naught for Zeus, and as devourers of human flesh. 

HecatoncJieires — ■" the hundred-handed," were three other children of 
Uranus and Ge, namely, Oottus, Briareus, and Gyes. They 
are described as beings of extraordinary size and strength, 
with fifty heads and a hundred hands. They underwent the 
same fortunes at the hands of Uranus and Kronos as did the 
Cyclopes, but were finally released by Zeus when he freed 
the Cyclopes, and assisted him in the Titanomachia. Of 
these Briareus, so called by the gods, but styled iEgeon by 
men, was united to Cymopoleia, the daughter of Neptune. 

Uranus — son of Gsea and afterwards united to her. Through dislike 
of his children, the Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires, he bound 
and thrust them, as soon as each was born, into Tartarus. 
Ge, their mother, indignant at such treatment, manufactured 
an adamantine sickle, took counsel with her other children, 
the Titans, and succeeded in gaining them over to her side. 
Placing Kronos, her youngest born and the one who had 
first volunteered his services, in ambush, she gave him the 
sickle and instructed him how to use it. This he did, 
unmanned his father Uranus, and flung the several parts 
into the sea. Prom the drops of blood that fell on Ge, while 
this was being done, were afterwards sprung the Erinyes, 
the Giants, and the Melian Nymphs ; and from the foam 
that gathered round the severed parts floating in the sea was 
sprung Aphrodite or Venus. 
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CHAPTER II. 

' ' WITHOUT EOEM AND VOID." 

Gcza. — The myth from Chaos to jEther and Hemera is, 
as we have seen, descriptive of the theory which the 
ancients held regarding the gradual evolution of primordial 
matter from a state of Absolute Eest or Total Uniformity 
to separate masses, the pre-eminent characteristic of which 
was luminosity. What further follows has to deal with 
w T hat we call the collective Universe, the Greeks to nav, 
" the all," and the Latins mundus, (i the one course" 
(fjiSvos 6b6s) — a derivation confirmed by the other meaning, 
"provision of any kind," assigned to mundus and obcuos 
(from 6b6s). 

It commences w T ith a time when our heaven and our 
earth were one. In this period Ge is no longer to be 
considered as the passive Ge that rested in the Chaos. She 
is rather an active agent that begets a Uranus and by him 
the Titans, Cyclops, and Hecatoncheires ; a mass that 
shrinks with pain at the maltreatment of her offspring and 
that plans for their deliverance from the depths. No 
longer does she bear the distinctive title of rat' evpvarepvos 
that characterised her in the Chaos : she bears another 
title now, and for the first time, that of Tata ntX&pr]. It 
is still nebulous matter that we have to deal with at the 
start, matter that is simple, shapeless, and unknowable. 
It is so far a chip of the old block, but it differs from the 
Chaos in being a discrete mass, and endowed with 
luminosity and motion of some kind. It is our Universe 
as we may imagine it when first separated from the 
chaotic mass, when earth and system and every stellar 
body in the heaven were all one nebulous whole. 

Astronomy tells the story thus. 

Our universe is composed of clusters of worlds separated 
from each other by vast intervals, of space. Each mos 
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faint and distant of the nebulae constitutes a cluster. Our 
own system and all the stars observable by naked eye or 
most powerful telescope belong to another cluster or nebula 
called the Galaxy or Milky Way; and the probable 
conjecture is that this same Galaxy originally embraced 
not only our cluster but all the others as well. " The vast 
siderial system," says Gore, " in which our Solar system 
is situated includes, in all likelihood, the whole of the 
stars and nebulse visible in our largest telescopes." To 
the unaided eye the Galaxy looks like a broad whitish 
band arching the heavens from horizon to horizon, and 
maintaining the same position relatively to the stars. 
Under the telescope it is resolvable into millions of stars 
and star dust, is lenticular as to form, and bifurcated at 
one extremity, our place in the system being supposed 
to be close to the point of bifurcation. 

That the ancients conceived much the same idea with 
regard to the Galaxy as we do ourselves is evidenced by the 
name given to it by them. Galaxy denotes " the milky 
worth " (yd\a a£ta), or that quality which is most charac- 
teristic of the thing; and ydka with the Greeks, as lac 
with the Latins, is often used to denote the elementary 
nature or first principles of a thing, — in this case, the 
nebulous nature of the mass. It must have been this 
erstwhile Gaea that Anaximander and Anaxagoras had in 
mind when they compared Earth to a cylinder, at one end 
of which was situated the known surface of land and 
water. Aristotle called it the splendour of innumerable 
distant stars. Ovid thus describes its appearance, lustre, 
and shape ; says that the stars have their orbits in it, and 
even points out the very location in it of our solar system : 
1 Est via sublimis, coelo manifesta sereno, 

Lactea nomen habet ; candore notabilis ipso. 

Hac iter est Superis ad magni tecta Tonantis, 

Begalemque donmm. Dextra lsevaque Deorum 
5 Atria nobiliuni valvis celebrantur apertis. 

Plebs habitant diyersa locis. A fronte potentes 

Coelicolee, clarique suos posuere penates. 

Hie locus est, quera, si verbis audacia detur, 

Hand timeam magni dixisse Palatia coeli. 

Met. 168-176. 
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Aloft there is a Way, in clear sky plain, 

Called Milky, famed for lustre of its own. 

Here is the path, for luminaries bright 

Close to great Jove, his belts and royal house. 

On right and left the courts of noble gods 

With gates thrown ope are far and wide renowned : 

The lesser sundry in their places dwell. 

Celestials bright and potent have in front 

Their own peculiar habitations fixed : 

Here is the spot I'd fear not to have called, 

If license be permitted to my words, 

The mighty Empyrean's masterpiece. 

NOTES. 

3 Superis. — The planet Jupiter is attended by four satellites, all but 

one exceeding our own Moon in size. They are said to have 
been discovered by Galileo. But as both belts (tecta) and 
satellites can be seen with telescopes of very moderate power it 
is more than likely that they were known to the ancients, and 
the line in Ovid is almost positive of the supposition being true. 
Magni Tonantis — Jupiter, which we often call " the giant planet." 

4 regalem domum — So, in astrological language, we speak of the 

* ' house " of Jupiter, of Mars, &c. 
nobilium deorum — So Byron. 

i ' Ye multiplying masses of increased 
And still increasing lights ! What are ye ? 

* # * # * 
God ! Gods ! or whatsoe'er ye are, 
How beautiful ye are ! " 

5 atria — The constellations, the " courts" of heaven. 

valvis apertis — The shape of the Milky Way is roughly thus — < 
The poet alludes to the curious valvular openings, and to the 
fact that many of the brightest stars (nobilium deorum) have 
their location on either side of the bifurcation. 

6 plebs — Galacteal photographs tend to show that the small stars of 

which the Milky Way is principally composed, are probably 
really as well as apparently small. 

7 Coelicolse — He now alludes to the particular bodies that compose 

our Solar System, bright to the eye and potent on each other 
through attraction, and points out the angle, the front (a fronte) 
of the bifurcation, where our System is placed in the galaxy. 

8 Hie locus — Our own Earth amid the " Coelicolse," Earth that is 

the "masterpiece of creation." 

It is presumably then this Galacteal nebula that, fresh 
from the Chaos, presents itself for consideration as the 
Universe in its infancy. Let us again reiterate its charac- 
teristics in those early days. It was homogeneous, 
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unformed, indefinite as to extent, and possessed of matter 
and force that were unknowable: it was richer by the 
dowry of luminosity and motion. How would such a mass 
behave at the start ? 



And firstly then did Ge indeed produce 
Like to herself the starry Uranus, 
To -wrap her all around, that she might be 
An e'er persistent bed for blessed gods : 
And Ouria far-stretching she produced, 
The charming halls of deities, the Nymphs 
Who occupy those transcendental courts. 



1 urov iavrj] — The nebulous Ge produced the firmament (Ovpavbs) 

like to herself. It might be done by a further expansion of its 
own matter, caused by the heat involved in the process of 
separation from the Chaos. "When matter is heated, the 
vibration of its particles is augmented ; they move more freely, 
are urged apart, and thus produce expansion. This expansion 
involves form, as seen in the change of solid ice to liquid water, 
and of this water to steam. Similar figures ('to-ov) differ in 
magnitude, not in composition. 

2 KokvirroL — to envelop her, to give her form — orbicular form. 

4 Ovpea fiaKpd—ro ovpos or opos means "a mountain, a chain of hills," 

literally, "a something rising," to define and limit. Hence 
ovpos or 6'pos, "a boundary, limit, space between objects." 
The poet alludes not only to the interstices (larger than the 
atoms themselves, i.e., paKpd), between the ultimate atoms, but 
to the universal porosity of matter. Curious instances of such 
have been observed in the openings known as the "fish mouth" 
in the nebula of Orion, the " key-hole " in Argo, the " coal 
sacks " of many of the large irregular nebulae, and the dark 
rifts or tunnels noticed in Andromeda. Gore, speaking of 
them, says, "We must suppose these vacuities to represent 
tunnels through a gaseous mass * * * or perforations 
* * *. In either case, it is not easy to understand how an 
opening through a gaseous mass can be kept open, and 
prevented from closing up by fluid pressure." 
ivavkovs — an expressive word, "hollows," applied to the pores of 
matter. 

5 azA' prjo-o-rjevra — dm(3alvo), "to exceed, to go beyond." 
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Such is the Hesiodic narrative. Apparently simple as 
the lines read, they would seem to be the reiteration of all 
that was contended and fought for over and over again in 
the old philosophies, —being and not-being, the becoming, 
the one going into the many, the love principle of Par- 
menides, the strife principle of Heraclitus, the love and 
strife combined of Empedocles, the fulness and void, and 
so on, — -all in the endeavour to account for the passing of 
possible being into actual matter. If so, w T e must under- 
stand the production of Uranus and the Ourea as the first 
efforts of matter in changing from the unknowable to the 
knowable, and may reason briefly thus. 

We can change ice to water, and this water to vapour. In 
each of the three stages the matter is still present, one and 
unalterable— imperishable, as we say. Has the form 
perished ? It would seem not, inasmuch as we can bring 
it back by changing the vapour to water and this to ice. 
But it has certainly changed. And that we cannot in all 
cases bring back the form, as in the case of decomposed 
organisms, is no valid objection ; it is only to confess our 
inability to do in some instances what we can do in others. 
Form, as we know it, clings to and changes with matter as 
we know it, that is, to matter invested with its properties 
A writer states the question briefly enough thus : — 

"Matter, or that which composes all bodies, has certain 
properties ; by which is meant that it has the power of 
making certain impressions upon our senses, or of exciting 
in us sensations. Through these sensations we are said to 
have a perception of matter and bodies ; but as for what 
matter is in itself, beyond its power of affecting our senses, 
we know nothing. The something, whatever it is, in which 
this power is conceived to reside, is called substance. Some 
philosophers deny the existence of anything beyond the pro- 
perties ; but though we have no direct evidence of anything 
else, it is difficult, if not impossible, to get rid of the notion 
that there is a substance in which the properties inhere." 

Again, as in the ordinary course of nature we must 
conceive matter as the basis of form, as a something 
knowable, without which knowable form cannot be, so too 

G.O. D 
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must we conceive the substance of matter as a something 
unknowable, without which unknowable form cannot be, 
and therefore as a something precedent to form. 

There is much, therefore, pointing to the conclusion that 
it is this Substance, or matter without its properties, that 
Mythology has personified by the Gsea of our universe. 
The Gaea of the Chaos would be a Gaea over which, accord- 
ing to Genesis, the o-kotos was ; and o-kotos, if it be sus- 
ceptible of derivation, would be o-klcl oris, " the shadow of 
substance." The Gaea of the Universe would be substance 
from which this darkness was removed by the production 
of an iEther and a Hemera, of light and translation from 
the Chaos. The idea of evolution would thus be rigidly 
preserved, though we are scientifically at a loss as to how 
it was carried out. The same evolution would continue 
only by making this substance assume form ; and this, too, 
agrees with the myth when it says that Gaea was first, 
and that she subsequently begot Uranus, with whom she. 
was then united, and by whom she afterwards begot the 
Titans, Cyclopes, and Hecatoncheires. So that in general 
Uranus may be regarded as the junction between the 
potentiality and the actuality of matter. Matter would 
thus take the first step to pass from the indeterminate 
to the determinate— that is, to atomic matter. But atomic 
matter implies porosity, since atoms, to be indivisible and 
impenetrable, must be limited and separated from each other. 
The atoms of matter are never in actual contact, it is said ; 
and the intervals between them are thought to* be far greater 
than their diameters. Sir Isaac Newton believed that if the 
earth were compressed so that its particles would be in actual 
contact, it would occupy the space of but one cubic inch. 

With the first advance from the unknown of matter to 
the known, we would have the substance which filled all 
space, changing from the mere potential to the atomically 
real, and thus entailing also the production of space intervals 
between the atoms. This is expressed in the myth by Gaea 
producing Uranus like to herself, and then the Ourea, those 
charming havkovs or space intervals, inhabited by their own 
peculiar forces that tend to keep the atoms apart. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IN FOEMAL CHAINS. 

Further evolution on the part of our universe should 
bring a further advance in the nature of those atoms, as 
also in that of the force associated with them, for force and 
matter are inseparable, and we know of one only through 
the other. Helmholtz writes thus : — 

" When the nebulous chaos first separated itself from 
other fixed star masses, it must not only have contained 
all kinds of matter which was to constitute the future 
planetary system, but also, in accordance with our new law, 
.the whole store of force which at one time must unfold 
therein its wealth of actions. Indeed in this respect an 
immense dower was bestowed in the shape of the general 
attraction of all the particles for each other. This force, 
which on the earth exerts itself as gravity, acts in the 

heavenly spaces as gravitation The chemical forces 

must have been also present, ready to act ; but as those 
forces can only come into operation by the most intimate 
contact of the different masses, condensation must have 
taken place before the play of chemical forces began." 

This would mean the production of atoms endowed with 
magnitude, of chemical force, and of physical force ; and 
this, as will be shown, is what Mythology teaches by 
asserting that from Gaea and Uranus, or substance with 
form, were produced the Titans, the Cyclopes, and the 
Hecatoncheires. 

Which of these came into being in the order of pre- 
cedency, if precedency there was ? Did force impress itself 
on matter, or matter on force ? There are advocates for 
each supposition in our philosophies of to-day, and it 
would seem as if the same dispute was a matter of opinion 

d 2 
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among the ancients, judging from the mere sequence in 
which they are mentioned by Hesiod and Apollodorus. 
The former, when mentioning the offspring of Uranus and 
Gsea, does so in the order of Titans, Cyclopes, and Hecaton- 
cheires; rather, however, of forced order than of actual 
precedency, since $av and aWoi b'av could signify "and 
moreover" and "and others too" respectively. Apollo- 
dorus, on the other hand, would appear to be more positive 
and precise, seeing that he names them in the order of 
Hecatoncheires, Cyclopes, and Titans, and that he also 
uses €t4kv(o(T€ itp(&tqvs for the Hecatoncheires, /xera tovtovs be 
t€kvol for the Cyclopes, and — after a notable digression— 
t€kvoi 6e avOts for the Titans. He would thus lead us to 
infer that the Physical forces were first, that the Chemical 
forces succeeded the Physical, and that the Titans or 
matter may have been among the first or subsequent to the 
first, for avOis can be considered as indefinite in time and 
order. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

MOLEOULAE MATTEE. 

Titans. amap eVetra 

OvpavS) evvrjOela-a t4k ''Q.Keavov (3a6vb'ivr)v, 
Kolov re Kplov r', 'YTrspiova r 'lairerov re, 
Oeiav re 'Fetav re, Q4jjllv re Mvrjfxocrvvrjv re, 
$>ol(3rjv re xpvcroo-T€<fiavov TrjBvv r epareivrjv. 
tovs jxeS' drrXoTaros yevero Kpovos dyKvXo/jirjTrjs, 
dewoTdTos Tralboav' BaXepov d' tfxBrjpc roKrja. 

Theog. 132—138. - 

But bedded then with Uranus she bore 
Deep-rolling Oceanus, Coeus too, 
Crius, Hyperion, and Iapetus, 
Thea, Ehea, Themis, Mnemosyne, 
Phoebe with crown of gold, and Tethys loved. 
And after these her youngest, mightiest child, 
The wily counselling Kronos was produced ; 
But he opposed was to his haughty sire. 

The Atomic Theory supposes atoms as being the smallest 
conceivable particles of matter, incapable of division 
physically or chemically, inappreciable to the senses and 
the microscope, and about whose size, shape, and absolute 
weight we have no certain knowledge. They are thus as 
purely hypothetical creations with respect to matter as are 
points with respect to lines, surfaces, and solids. Each 
has position but no magnitude. The union of any number 
of things possessing of themselves no magnitude ought still 
to give no magnitude, and yet we postulate points and atoms 
as respectively producing lines and molecules, each of 
which has magnitude. How the change has been done it 
is difficult to understand, but it gave to existing substance 
and quality the additional accident of quantity, and thus 
transformed the theoretical to the real, the atoms to mole- 
cules. A wondrous change, a vast stride in Evolution was 
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this that had been accomplished. The invisible was 
changed to the visible, the indivisible to the divisible, and 
matter that had previously been but the very fabric of a 
dream became invested with shape and size and weight, 
with what constitutes the hard and the soft, the dry and 
the wet,* the hot and the cold, with all that tends to make 
earth, water, fire, and air, or in other words, the solid, 
fluid, and gaseous constituents that make up the matter of 
our universe. The w 7 hole aspect of creation was conse- 
quently altered, and all because of the assumption of 
magnitude ; all because of the atoms stretching themselves 
to length, to breadth, and to thickness ; all because of the 
Titans having been born. 

There can be no doubt of the mythical personification of 
those Titans. Their genealogy, order of coming, necessity 
for existence, and their kindred, all point to the one con- 
clusion. Hesiod calls them x^ ov ^ ovs Tittjiw, "earthy 
Titans," in line 697 of his Theogony. Their own father, 
Uranus, gave them the appellation when, on the eve of his 
expulsion, he reproached them for an act that earned for 
themselves a name and deprived him of further control. 
Thus : 

1 Tovs be irarrjp TiTrjvas imKXrjcriv KaXeeo-Kev 
iralbas veiKeloov fieyas Ovpavos ovs reKev avros. 
(frdo'Ke be TiTaivovras aTao-SaXiji jieya pe^ai 

4 epyov, Tolo 5' erretra tlo~iv fxeToino-Bev earecrBai. 

Theog. 207—210. 

Reproaching then the children whom he bore, 
Their sire, great Uranus, thern Titans called. 
Declared he too, that stretching as they did 
Against his haughtiness, a mighty work 
They had accomplished, but of such a kind 
As would hereafter be a punishment. 

NOTES. 

4 tiviv fMETomo-Oev — A prophetic threat, since those molecular 
Titans were ffated to lose their own individuality later on, 
when their efforts at extension caused molecules to be merged 
in molar masses and compounds. 

Th^ very name is significative, as we see, of the sense 
meant. When we examine the w T ord Tlt&v we find it com- 
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posed of tl and rdv ; of these n means " some being, some 
creature, some thing, anything conceivable," and ravvo) is 
" to stretch, to strain, to extend." So that Titan is literally 
" substance extended," or " substance with magnitude," 
that is, molecular matter. This, by the way, shows that 
contrary to what is sometimes asserted, there is nothing 
pleonastic in the use of ovbtv n or ixr\hev n, seeing that they 
would mean " not a single thing, not a particle." 

By this real or molecular matter, then, in contradistinc- 
tion to the theoretical or atomic, must we understand those 
mythical Titans, the far-famed beings who revolted against 
the indefinite Uranus and were successful, who warred 
against Zeus, more definite than themselves, and were 
overthrown — hurled to Tartarus by the Life that conquered 
but could not annihilate them ; who, during the ten full 
cycles that we are told the battle lasted, stretched their 
limbs to space in the accomplishment of what was to be ; 
who fashioned Sirius, our Sun, and suns like to both ; and 
who acted as the forbears of the stars above us, the atmo- 
sphere around us, the seas that divide us, and of the earth 
— the common clay from which plant and animal have the 
matter of their being. 

It may be, perhaps, that while conviction is established 
in the mind as to the identity of Titans and Molecules, a 
feeling of disappointment may be left when comparing a 
simple molecule of matter with one of those Titanic beings 
whom the all-powerful Zeus could not destroy till aided by 
the lightning forged for him by the Cyclopes ? 

Such a feeling must vanish when we recall what Science 
tells with regard to the enormous force that must be 
brought to bear in order to overcome molecular union : 
" The quantity of electricity required to decompose a single 
drop of water is estimated to be equal to a powerful flash 
of lightning." 

To change a molecule of aqueous vapour to a molecule 
of snow demands, says Tyndall, " an exertion of energy 
competent to gather up the shattered blocks of the largest 
stone avalanche I have ever seen, and pitch them to twice 
the height from which they fell." 
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CHAPTER V 

CHEMICAL FORCE. 

Cyclopes. — Matter, as suggested by some writers, may- 
be only one in its nature, and compound bodies but phases 
of that one condition. A similar theory is observable in 
the later myths that make " Titan" the oldest of the 
Titanic progeny, and the one who gave the empire of the 
world to Eronos on condition of his bringing up no male 
children. 

But so far as is yet discovered there are about -seventy 
simple substances to which all known bodies can be 
reduced ; and these, as being incapable of further separa- 
tion, are called Elements. An atom must consequently be 
the smallest conceivable part of an element, one which is 
indivisible. A molecule consists of two or more atoms, 
and is defined as "the smallest particle of any kind of 
matter that can subsist alone." It resembles an atom in 
being inappreciable to the senses or microscope, and in 
being separated from other molecules by pores. It differs 
from an atom in possessing individuality and divisibility. 
This divisibility is into atoms, and cannot be accomplished 
by mechanical or physical means. Trituration and 
solution may weaken the cohesion that binds the atoms, 
but there is only one means, Chemical force, that can 
separate the atoms from the molecule. 

Since atoms are incapable of separate subsistence, it 
follows that, when separated from one molecule, they 
immediately enter into combination with other atoms to 
form another molecule of a different kind of matter, and 
this is done by the same chemical force that decomposed 
them. A molecule is thus, as it were, what the body is to 
the soul, a garment for atoms, one which they wear to-day 
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and discard to-morrow for another according as desire or 
chemical affinity may prompt. If there were but one kind 
of matter there might be desire but no chemical play, for 
chemical force can only operate as a rule between bodies of 
a different nature. Two or two thousand molecules of 
oxygen alone, or of hydrogen alone, would for ever remain 
the same; but a mixture of the two in the proportion 
of one to two by bulk, or of eight to one by weight, will 
produce an entirely new substance, and we find a molecule 
of water acting for the time being as a garment of oxygen 
and hydrogen, and one which they will retain until such 
time as a more enticing fabric, potash for instance, comes 
within their means. 

It is this chemical force that has been personified as 
Cyclopes in mythology. The following comparison will 
tend to strengthen the truth of the assertion : 

We must presuppose atomic matter to arrive at chemical 
force : the Cyclopes were sprung from Uranus and Gsea. 
Chemical force is closely allied with physical force and 
molecular matter : the Cyclopes were kin to the Hecaton- 
cheires and Titans. While the atomic matter of our 
universe was passing into molecular, chemical and physical 
forces would be latent: the Cyclopes and Hecatonqheires 
were imprisoned in the womb of Gsea. Chemical force 
comes into play when powerful changes are in operation : 
the Cyclopes were liberated by Kronos to expel Uranus, 
and by Zeus to expel Kronos. Chemical force is essentially 
directed against molecules : the Cyclopes warred against 
the Titans. Thunder and lightning are the grandest 
natural exhibitions of chemical force : thunder and 
lightning were fabricated by the Cyclopes. Heat is a 
prime agent for making -chemical force operate : the 
Cyclopes were the assistants of Vulcan. Chemical force 
is ever active in volcanoes : volcanoes were the workshops 
of the Cyclopes. 

Let us now pass to the name itself. Considered as a~ 
whole, chemical force cannot be said to create anything 
of itself; it but takes matter already formed, an atom 
or atoms here, an atom or atoms there, and combines 
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them. Colour, shape, hardness, specific gravity, &c, are 
not really its creations : such are latent in the matter 
itself or brought about by other forces. It takes 1 lb. of 
hydrogen and 8 lbs. of oxygen, and turns them over to 9 lbs. 
of water ; it takes 105 lbs. of iron and 120 lbs. of sulphur, 
and turns them over to 225 lbs. of iron pyrites. It can 
reverse the process and change back the 9 lbs. of water 
to iis constituents, but we get no more, no less than 8 lbs. 
of oxygen and 1 lb. of hydrogen ; so, too, with the pyrites. 
In each case, the transference is complete, but increase or 
diminution there is none. There has been a total change 
of properties, it is true, — but it has simply robbed Peter to 
pay Paul. And in this sense it is that Mythology has given 
the name of Cyclopes to Chemical force. 

The derivation, kvkKos " round eyed," universally 
given it, rests on the following lines of Hesiod : 

KvKkcoTres d i ovojx rj&av eVoow/xo^, ovvetc apa a-(j)i(ov 
'KvKXoreprjs ocj^Oakfjios eeis iveiceiTo fX€Tw7rco. 

Theog. 144. 

But the poet only calls the name an "auspicious" one, 
prophetically significant or ominous (encovvnos) of the 
volcanoes that were to come afterwards and serve, through 
what may be called the one round eye or crater, as mediums 
for the exhibition of Chemical force. Hesiod seldom 
assigns the derivation of a name to his personages, per- 
mitting it rather to be gathered from the nomenclature and 
context ; but when he does, he uses as a prelude such words 
as KaXimKtv, as in the case of the Titans; or KLKkrja-Kovcn, 
as in the case of Aphrodite. We have instances, similar to 
the Cyclopes, in the names Chrysaor and Pegasus, of which 
he also says fikv H&w^ov fjv, and yet as we shall see, xp V(T °s 
and irrjyrj do not enter directly into the derivations. When 
we find then the word iirdwfuov used, the quick conclusion 
is that the true derivation is different from the chance 
resemblance, and that Hesiod but commented on the 
suitability of the name to phenomena that were to appear 
afterwards. 

However time-honoured, then, be the usual derivation we 
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are compelled to ignore it and to suggest kvos KXd\j/ } "a 
robber of the embryo, a robber of what is already conceived 
or made," as the proper one. This, too, would be in 
accordance with our own definition of Chemical force, " one 
that destroys the properties of the substance engaged and 
gives rise to a new kind of matter." The whole aim of the 
force is to compose, but it cannot possibly do this without 
first decomposing or robbing something already in existence. 
Decomposition and robbing may sound different, but the 
idea involved is identical and is confessedly the essential 
characteristic that distinguishes Chemical force from all 
others. This same characteristic would bring back the 
idea of the force and its mode of action to the nebulous 
age where it had a being, — an all-important point to be 
taken into consideration. There were no volcanoes in that 
age. How then can we associate kvkXos as significa- 
tive of what was yet to be, with chemical force which 
already ivas ? KvkXos oty would suit only a particular 
epoch or epochs of the world : kvos kXv^ will suit all time. 
The Lsestrygones, too, described as the most ancient 
possessors of Sicily and devourers of human flesh, must 
evidently be classed among the volcanic agencies, descendants 
as it were of the original Cyclopes ; and here the derivation 
comes out in the open, namely, XrjLorrip yivo\xai " the 
robber born." 

And while on this subject, let us say that it is not at all 
certain but that our own word "chemistry" has for its 
radical the selfsame idea permeating the Greek " Cyclopes." 
The derivations assigned it are by no means satisfactory, 
and the word itself has been handed down through mediaeval 
times as a relic of the alchemy that had transmutation for 
its fundamental. The Greek word for chemistry, xw et ' a > 
would seem by a simple "transposition to be derived from 
ixr}x. 0s > " a contrivance, artificial means," and we would 
thus have both " Mechanics " and " Chemistry " descended 
from the same root,— very properly, too, when we consider 
that chemistry is but Nature's mechanics. If we derive 
this fflX 0S from fxri <?x<«> (and " artificial " implies "that 
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which is really not-"), we find the same idea of " not 
having of their own " running through both Cyclopes and 
Chemistry. 

Be this as it may, we see that Mythology had a well- 
defined idea of chemical force; that it considered it as 
dependent upon matter already existing, as stealing from 
this matter in order to form new combinations, and as but 
repeating the same " modus agendi" when, after the solid 
crust was formed, volcanoes emitted from their craters 
what had been robbed from the igneous interior. 

The crater is to the volcano what decomposition is to the 
molecule — a means whereby chemical force can see the 
light or, in other words, can use its eye. Volcanic energy 
can rend a mountain for its eye to see : chemical force can 
decompose a molecule for its eye to see. A molecule is a 
volcano in miniature, and the eye is as much resident in 
the one as in the other, and composed of matter simpler 
than its envelope, — of visible lava, let us say, in one case ; 
of invisible atoms certainly, in the case of the molecule, 
since there is nothing simpler in it. " Chemical force," 
says Attfield, " appears to reside in atoms, that is to say, 
it is exerted inside a molecule, while all other forces affect 
entire molecules." 

Nor does it make any difference whether there be two or 
two hundred atoms in a molecule. They may penetrate 
one another and be a unit in it for all we know, since 
impenetrability applies no more to atomic matter than 
does extension or divisibility or any of the other properties 
that come into being only with molecular matter. To 
Chemical force acting on that molecule all its atoms are 
certainly a unit in which the force resides, whether for 
attraction, decomposition, or combination, and just as the 
centre of gravity is the point d'appui of mechanical force, 
so is the atom the point de vise, or eye, of chemical force. 

Locked up in the molecule it is dormant until chemical 
affinity occurs, and by its agency rends the molecule and 
enables the atom to see for a time, infinitesimally brief 
though that time be, before it again enters into new 
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combinations. And it is only by this robbing agency that 
the atom (kvos) or the eye (Kvap) can see. As in the case of 
the Titans, the Cyclopes earned an appellation from their 
action. 

Whenever and however Chemical force may act, we 
cannot conceive it as instantaneous. There must be a 
succession of events associated with its operation. The 
mind must call into being hydrogen and oxygen separately 
before the conception of water is evolved; carbon and 
sulphur separately before carbon disulphide is evolved. 
" We must regard an atom," to quote Attfield again, " as 
the home of an attractive force of great intensity; but a 
free, uncombined atom we cannot conceive as existing for 
any appreciable length of time. Freed from one com- 
bination it finds itself in proximity to other atoms having 
similar desires for union : the result is an impetuous 
rushing together and formation of either couples, trios, or 
groups, according to the nature of the atoms." We thus 
see that there are three distinct stages in chemical action, 
namely, Attractive strength; Decomposition; and Com- 
position, formation, or molecular union. These same 
three agencies are well depicted in one of Hesiod's lines : — 

Icrxvs r rjbe fill) mi /i^arat r)<rav eV tpyois. 

Theog. 146. 

They are also personified in Brontes, Steropes, and Arges, 
— Brontes (fipi-ovra) ' ' the innate force of matter " ; Steropes 
(o-repeco S\fr) " the robbing of the eye " ; Arges (ipyov) " the 
formation or work " ; Brontes, Steropes, and Arges, who 
forged for Zeus " the thunder and the lightning, and the 
blazing bolt " ; for Neptune, the famous trident whose three 
prongs stand for the solid, fluid, and gaseous conditions of 
water ; and for Pluto, the crust of earth which chemical 
action has joined and solidified, the solid crust that acts as a 
helmet to protect and cover from our view the powers 
below. 

Hesiod thus introduces the Cyclopes ; 
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1 yelvaro S' av KvKkayiras vnipfiiov rjrop e%ovras, 
Bpovrrjv re ^r^pow^v re ml "Apyrjv d(3pifJLo6v[jLOV, 
ol Zr)v\ iBpovrrjv r' ebocrav revtjav re nepavvov. 
ol b 3 rjroi ra fxev aXka Oeois evaklyKLOL rjaav, 

5 fiovvos 8' 6<fi6a\p,6s fJL€o~o~co eveKeuro p,ercan(o. 

KxjkXo)7T€s ovofx rjo-av eiredMjJLOVy ovve^ apa crcfcecdV 
KvKkoreprjs 6(p8a\/ji6s eeis eveiceiro pbercoiroa' 

8 lax y s t' rjde (3lt) Ka\ firj^aval rjorav eV epyois, 

Theog. 139—146. 

She also bore the Cyclopes that have 
A heart unconquered, Brontes, Steropes, 
And the strong-minded Arges, all of whom 
For Zeus the thunder gave and shaped the bolt. 
Like to the gods in all respects were they, 
Save that there lay in middle of their front 
A single eye. And "Cyclopes " was thus 
A name auspicious, since one rounded eye 
Within their forehead lay. And in their deeds 
Were strength and force and structural designs. 

NOTES. 

1 5 mcepfiiov r\rop — The indestructible atom. 

2 opptfiodvpov — The intense desire of atoms for combination. Apollo- 

dorus names the Cyclopes in the order of Arges, Steropes and 
Brontes. There is really no difference which of the extremes 
goes first, provided that Sterope or decomposition be in the 
middle. 

5 [xeo-o-co ixeranrcd — A molecule of matter is generally supposed to be 
spherical : if so, the front is any and every portion of the surface, 
and the middle of the front must consequently be the central 
point of the molecule. 

The later myths deal principally with the Cyclopes as 
volcanic agencies. Thus the well-known relationship of 
volcanoes to land bordering on the sea, or to insular masses, 
accounts for the Cyclopes being described as children of 
Neptune. " The presence of volcanoes on or close to the 
coast," says Bonney, " suggest that their paroxysmal 
activity, perhaps their existence, depends on the proximity 
of water." 

They are gigantic in size. Two miles is the height of 
2Etna, and this particular Cyclop is but a baby to some 
of his brothers, such as Mauna Loa and Cotopaxi. Their 
cannibal propensities have been experienced by many a 
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Pompeii and Herculaneum, and by many, too many, 
thousands destroyed by the deadly fire damp and choke damp 
of our mines. And when we behold such mighty structures 
as iEtna, Teneriffe, Loa and Kea in the Sandwich Islands, 
and many others, — when we see the immense cones super- 
imposed upon the colossal Chimborazo and others of the 
Andes, — when, especially, we gaze with wonder on the trap 
formations as seen in the Giant's Causeway and the 
Palisades, and are told by geologists that all these are the 
works of volcanic action, we must heartily coincide with 
Mythology when it says "the most solid walls and im- 
pregnable fortresses are said to be the work of the Cyclopes." 

Chemical force was a fruitful theme for the classic poets, 
affording as it did a wide field of knowledge, extended 
observation, and the use of highly figurative language. 
The greater part of the 9th book of the Odyssey is devoted 
to the Cyclopes, and all through the close connection 
between volcanic agency and chemical force is apparent. 
They are thus introduced : 

1 KvkXwttcov is yaiav virepcpidXcov, ddefiLcrrcov, 
LKOfied', ot pa 8eoio~i ireiroiOoTes aBavaroKTiv, 
owe <j)VT€Vov<riv -)(epcr\v (pvrov, our' dpococnv' 
dXka ray acnrapra koi dvqpora iravra (frvovrai, 

5 7Tvpo\ } Kal Kpidal, rjff afxireXoi, aire (fiepovcnv 
olvov epicrrdcfrvkov, Kal acpiv Alos ofJi{3pos detjei. 
Tolcnv d' ovr dyopai (BovkrjcfropoL, ovre defiLcrres' 
aXX' oty vyj/r]\a)V opecov vaiovcn Kaprjva, 
kv cnrecrcn ykacfivpo'icri' SepLicrTevei t)e eKacrros 
10 rraidcov r)$ aXo^a)i>" ouS' dWrjXcov dXeyovcn. 

Oclyss. 106—115. 

Then come we to the land of Cyclopes, 
The overflowing, arbitrary, who 
Belying merely on the immortal Grods, 
Nor plant with hands a crop nor do they till, 
But all things grow, indeed, unsown, untilled, 
' The grain of wheat and barley, vines that bear 
Bich grapy juice, and Jove r s rain fosters such. 
Eor them are neither parliaments nor laws ; 
But in the scooped out caves upon the peaks 
Of mountains huge they dwell ; and each his wives 
And children rules ; of others reck they not. 
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NOTES. 



1 v7T€pcj)LaX(ov, v7T€p (fiiakrj — "Kunning over the bowl" or crater. 

From the peculiarity exhibited by volcanic rocks of resting 
upon other rocks as if they had overflowed, they have been 
called " overlying" by some writers on geology. 
aQen'io-Tcov — a 6ep,is, "not adhering to the law of right," i.e. robbers. 

2 TTeiroiSoTes— Chemical force depends on what is already in 

existence. At the same time it is independent of Life and all 
other forces, as the Cyclops tells Ulysses. 



4 " Most of the volcanic rocks produce a fertile soil by their disin- 
tegration. It seems that their component ingredients, silica, 
alumina, lime, potash, iron, and the rest, are in proportion well 
fitted for vegetation." — Lyell. 

It is well to observe , too, that irvpo\ Kpidal, and afinekoL are but 
thinly veiled allusions to the attractive energy (irvp), decomposi- 
tion (KpLvco—iKpidrjv), and combination (dvd ircXdco) of chemical 
force, ending in the product- on of lava, or of rock in a molten 
state (olvov). 

6 ipi(rrd<j>vkov.i — As if epi-crrdfa <fiv\r) "in an exceedingly fluid con- 

dition." 

op,(3pos. — Underground water plays an important part in the 
stirring up of volcanic action. 

7 ovt dyopai /3. — There is no delay or restraint to ^chemical force. 

When the proper conditions are present it acts without con- 
sultation or check. There may also be reference to the gene- 
rally isolated position of volcanoes. 
9 OefiLa-TeveL €KacrTos. - — The respective atoms are governed by their 
own affinities (7ralbcov rjb 3 d\6x<ov) Every chemical reaction is 
the best translation of the poet's concluding lines. Here is an 
instance. Heat Sal Ammoniac (HJSTC1) with Lime (CaO), and 
the reaction will be 




2 (H^ N CI) + CaO 




2H 3 N 



H 2 



CaCl 2 



" And each his wives 
And children rules : of others reck they not." 
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In the 13th Book of his Metamorphoses, Ovid writes at 
length of the Cyclop Polyphemus. It affords an excellent 
illustration of the assertion that scientific truth is the 
theme which runs through a no inconsiderable portion of 
classic poetry." Instead of being a silly and grotesque love 
story with a preposterous transformation, it is a vivid 
description of a volcanic outburst and its after effects, 
written with the master hand of a poet and a scientist* 

He takes a newly elevated promontory and calls it Acis ; 
the elements of matter that were embraced by this promon- 
tory, and calls them Galatea ; chemical force, and calls it 
Polyphemus ; and a long-dormant volcano which he styles 
iEtna. All that occurred is thus retrospectively described 
by Galatea : 

1 Acis erat Eauno nymphaque Symsetliicle cretus, 
Magna quidem patrisque sui matrisque voluptas, 
Nostra tamen major. Nam me sibi junxerat uni, 
Pulcher : et octonis iterum natalibiis actis 
5 Signarat dubia teneras lanugine malas. 

Hunc ego, me Cyclops nulla cum fine petebat ; 
Nec, si qusesieris, odium Cyclopis, amorne 
Acidis in nobis fuerit preesentior, edam : 
Par utrumque fuit. Pro quanta potentia regni 
10 Est, Venus alma, tui ! nempe ille immitis et ipsis 
Horrendus sylvis, et visus ab hospite nullo 
Impune, et magni cum dis contemptor Olympi, 
Quid sit amor, sentit, nostrique cupidine captus 
Uritur, oblitus pecorum antrorumque suorum. 
15 Jamque tibi formse, jamque est tibi cur a placendi : 
Jam rigidos pectis rastris, Polypheme, capillos : 
Jam libet hirsutam tibi falce recidere barbam, 
Et spectare feros in aqua et componere vultus. 
Osedis amor f eritasque sitisque immensa cruoris 
20 Cessant, et tutse veniuntque abeuntque carinse. 
Telemus interea Siculam delatus ad iEtnen, 
Telemus Eurymides, quem nulla fefellerat ales, 
Terribilem Pclypbemon adit, " Lumen" que, " quod unum 
Eronte geris media, rapiet tibi" dixit " Ulixes." 
25 Eisit, et <( vatum stolidissime, falleris " inquit : 
4 ' Altera jam rapuit." Sic frustra vera monentem 
Spernit, et aut gradiens ingenti litora passu 
Degravat, aut fessus sub opaca reveititnr antra. 

Prominet in pontum cuneatus acumine longo 
30 Collis : utrumque latus circum fruit eequnris unda. 
G.O. E 
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Hue ferus ascendit Cyclops, mediusque resedit. 
Lanigerse peeudes, nullo ducente, secutse. 
Cui postquam pinus, baculi quse prsebuit usum, 
Ante pedes posita est, antennis apta ferendis, 
35 Sumptaque arundinibua compacta est fistula centum, 
Senserunt toti past aria sibila montes, 
Sensemnt undse. Latitans ego rupe, meique 
Acidi<? in greuiio residens, procul auribus hausi 
Talia dicta meis, auditaque mente notavi ; 
40 " Candidior folio nivei, G-alatea, ligustri, 
Eloridior pratis, longa procerior alno, 
Splendidior vitro, tenero lascivior hsedo, 
Levior assiduo detritis sequore conchis, 
Solibus bibernis, sestiva gratior umbra, 
45 Nobilior forma, platano conspectior alta, 

Lucidior glacie, matura dulcior uva, 
Mollior et cygni plumis et lacte coacto, 

Et, si non fugias, riguo f ormosior borto. 

Ssevior indomitis eadem Galatea juvencis, 
50 Durior annosa quercu, fallacior undis, 

Lentior et salicis virgis et vitibus albis, 

His immobilior scopulis, violentior amne, 

Laudato pavone superbior, acrior igni, 

Asperior tribulis, foeta truculentior urga, 
55 Surdior sequoribus, calcato immitior hydro, 

Et, quod prsecipue vellem tibi demere possem, 

Non tantum cervo claris latratibus acto, 

Yerum etiam ventis volucrique fugacior aura. 

At, bene si noris, pigeat f ugisse, morasque 
60 Ipsa tuas damnes, et me retinere labor es. 

Sunt mini, pars montis, vivo pendentia saxo 

Antra, quibus nec Sol medio sentitur in sestu, 

Nec sentitur biems. Sunt poma gravantia ramos : 

Sunt auro similes longis in vitibus uvse : 
65 Sunt et purpurese : tibi et has servamus, et illas. 

Ipsa tuis manibus silvestri nata sub umbra 

Mollia fraga leges, ipsa autumnalia corna, 

Prunaque, non solum nigro liventia succo, 

Verum etiam generosa novasque imitantia ceras. 
70 Nec tibi castanese me conjuge, nec tibi deerunt 

Arbutei foetus : omnis tibi serviet arbos. 

Hoc pecus omne meum est : multee quoque vallibus errant, 

Multas silva tegit, multse stabulantur in antris. 

Nec, si forte roges, possim tibi dicere, quot sint : 
75 Pauperis est numerare pecus. De laudibus barum 

Nil mihi credideris : praesens potes ipsa videre, 

TJt vix circumeant distentum cruribus uber. 
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Sunt, foetura minor, tepidis in ovilibus agni : 
Sunt quoque, par setas, aliis in ovilibus hoedi. 

80 Lac mihi semper adest niveum : pars inde bibenda 
Servatur : partem liquefacta coagula durant. 
Nec tibi delicise faciles, vulgataque tantum 
Munera contingent, damse, leporesque, caperque, 
Parve columbarum, demptusve cacumine nidus : 

85 Inveni geminos, qui tecum ludere possint, 
Inter se similes, vix ut dignoscere possis, 
Yillosse catulos in summis montibus ursse : 
Inveni, et dixi, " Dominse servabimus istos." 
Jam moclo coeruleo nitidum caput exsere ponto, 

90 J am, Gralatea, veni, nec munera despice nostra. 
Oerte ego me novi, liquidseque in imagine vidi 
Nuper aquee, placuitque mibi mea forma videnti. 
Aspice, sim quantus. Non est boo corpore major 
Jupiter in coelo : nam vos narrare soletis 
95 Nescio quem regnare Jovem. Coma plurima torvos 
Prominet in vultus, humerosque, ut lueus, obumbrat. 
Nec mini quod rigidis horrent densissima setis 
Corpora, turpe puta : turpis sine frondibus arbor : 
Turpis equus, nisi colla jubse naventia velent. 

100 Pluma tegit volucres : ovibus sua lana decori est : 
Barba viros hirtaeque decent in corpore setse. 
Unum est in medio lumen mini fronte, sed instar 
Ingentis clypei. Quid ? Non hsec omnia magno 
Sol videt e coelo ? Soli tamen unicus orbis. 

105 Adde, quod in vestro genitor meus sequore regnat : 
Hunc tibi do socerum. Tantum miserere, precesque 
Supplicis exaudi : tibi enim succumbimus uni : 
Quique J ovem et coelum sperno et penetrabile f ulmen, 
Nerei, te vereor : tua fulmine ssevior ira est. 

110 Atque ego contemptus essem patientior hujus, 
Si fugeres omnes. Sed cur Oyclope repulso 
Acin amas ? prsef ersque meis amplexibus Acin ? 
Ille tamen j)laceatque sibi, placeatque licebit, 
Quod nollem, Gralatea, tibi, modo copia detur 

115 Sentiet esse mihi tanto pro corpore vires. 

Yiscera viva trabam, divulsaque membra per agros, 
Perque tuas spargam — sic se tibi misceat ! — undas. 
Uror enim, lsesusque exaestuat acrius ignis : 
Cumque suis videor translatam viribus JEtnam 

120 Pectore ferre meo : nec tu, Gralatea, moveris." 

Talia nequicquam questus — nam cuncta videbam — - 
Surgit, et ut taurus vacca furibundus adempta, 
Stare nequit, silvaque et notis saltibus errat. 

E 
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Cum ferus ignaros, nec quicquam tale timentes 
125 Me videt atque Acin, " Yideoque " exclaraat, " et ista 
Ultima sit, faciam, veneris concordia vestrse." 
Tantaque vox, quantani Cyclops iratus habere 
Detroit, ilia fuit. Olamore perhorruit jEtne, 
Ast ego vicino pavefacta sub sequore mergor, 
130 Terga fugse dederat con versa Symsethius heros,- 

Et "Eer opein, Galatea, precor, mihi; ferte parentes," 
Dixerat " et vestris periturum admittite regnis." 
Insequitur Cyclops, partemque e monte revulsani 
Mittit': et extremns quamvis pervenit ad ilium 
135 Angulus is montis, totum tamen obruit Acin. 

At nos, qnod solnni fieri per fata licebat, 
Eecimus, ut vires assumeret Acis avitas. 
Puniceus de mole crnor manabat, et intra 
Temporis exiguum rubor evanescere coepit : 

MO Fitque color primo turbati fluminis imbre, 

Purgaturque mora. Turn moles fracta debiscit, 
Vivaque per rimas proceraque surgit arundo : 
Osque cavum saxi sonat exsultantibus undis : 
Miraque res, subito media tenus exstitit alvo 

145 Incinctus juvenis flexis nova cornua cannis, 
Qui, nisi quod major, quod toto coerulus ore, 
Acis erat. Sed sic quoque erat tamen Acis in amnem 
Versus. Et antiquum tenuerunt flumina nomen. 

Met. XIII. 750—897. 
3?rom Eaunus and the nymph Symsethis sprung 
Was Acis, aye his parents' great delight, 
Still greater ours. Me to himself as one 
He comely joined, and, years twice eight elapsed, 
Displayed his tender cheeks with dubious growth. 
Him I, the Cyclop me, unceasing craved ; 
Nor questioned can I tell if livelier were 
Our hate of Cyclop, or of Acis love : 
*Twas even both. How potent is thy sway, 
O fervent love ! for he most hard of heart, 
And source of dread unto the very woods, 
And by no entertainer viewed unharmed, 
And holding in contempt Olympus vast 
With gods thereof, now feels what love can be, 
And, all oblivious of his flocks and caves, 
Is captive kindled through desire of me. 
And now is form, attraction now thy care ; 
Anon, Polyphemus, dost thou beat 
Thy matted locks with harrows ; yet anon 
Art keen to cut with blade thy bristling beard, 
View thy fierce looks in vapour, and combine. 
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Dormant the wanton love of slaughter is, 
And savagery, and thirst immense for gore ; 
And vessels safely come and safely go. 
Meanwhile, unto Sicilian iEtna borne 
The rumour far, of wide report begot, 
(Swift rumour that no bird had e'er outdone,) 
Approaches Polyphemus grim and spoke : 
" Ulysses yet will snatch the single eye 
Thou bearest in the middle of thy front ! " 
He scoffed and said, " Not so, most foolish seer ; 
Another's snatched it now ! " Contemns he thus 
It telling truth in vain ; and presses down, 
Traversing with huge stride, the shores ; or tired 
Is 'neath his sheltered caves again restored. 

Wedged in the promontory long a hill 

Hangs o'er the deep ; the sea surrounds each side. 

Here mounts the Cyclop fierce, and midway stopped. 

"Without a guide there followed fleecy crowds : 

Before his feet was later fixed a pine, 

For mainyard fit, that served him for a club ; 

A pipe with hundred shafts was got and framed ; 

The mountains all the growing rumblings felt, 

Felt too the waves. Concealed within the rock 

And in my Acis' bosom nestling close, 

I drank from far with ears of mine those words 

And pondered well in mind o'er what I heard : 

* 1 Oh, Gralatea ! fairer than the flower 

Of privet white, more blooming than the swards, 

Stauncher than alder firm, than glass more bright, 

More wanton than the kidling, smoother far 

Than shells soft polished by the constant sea, 

Sweeter than wintry suns, than summer's shade, 

Nobler than form, plainer than platane tree, 

Clearer than ice, than ripe grape daintier, 

Softer than down of swan, and milk when pressed,, 

More beauteous than an Eden, did'st but stay. 

Ah, Gralatea ! wilder thou the same 

Than steers untamed, harder than aged oak, 

More fickle than the waves, more easy bent 

Than twigs of osier and than whity vines, 

More 'steadfast than those rocks, stronger than flood 

prouder than peacock vain, fiercer than fire, 

Bougher than thorns, vengeful more than snake 

When trodden on, and (what I most would fain 

I could deprive thee of), more fleeting than 

Not deer alone urged on by bayings loud, 

But even than the winds and passing breeze > 
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Did'st know me well 'twould grieve thee to have fled, 

And voluntarily wouldst thou condemn 

Thy own delays and strive to hold me back. 

Poised in the living rock are antres mine, 

Of mount a part, in which midsummer's sun 

Nor winter's cold is felt : russets there are 

Weighing the branches down ; in the long boughs 

Are golden currants, — there are dark ones too ; 

And these for thee we save and those as well. 

With thy own hands, child of matter's shade, 

Thou'lt gather soft fragarias, the late 

Cornels and prunes that livid with false juice 

Not only are, but open-handed too, 

And imitating honeycombs in shape. 

Nor arbute growths nor chestnuts thee will fail 

When yoked to me. Each shrub will be thy slave. 

This stock's all mine : yet many roam in vales, 

The grove clothes more, and more are housed in caves. 

Nor could I tell hoiv many, should' st thou ask : 

'Tis test of poverty to count one's stock. 

As to their praises trust me nought ; thou canst 

In person see how scarce they move around 

The udder wide distended 'twixt their thighs. 

In their warm folds are lambs, a lesser breed ; 

In other folds, too, kids, of equal age. 

For me the milk is ever white ; a part 

Is liquid kept, moist clots make hard the rest. 

Such cheap delights and gifts too mean, as deer, 

And hares, and goat, small share of doves, and nest 

That's robbed from craggy peak, affect thee not : 

Twins that can play with thee I've found, the cubs 

Of polar she-bear in the furthest mounts, 

So like that thou couldst scarce tell them apart : 

I found and said, ' We'll keep them for our queen.' 

From depths of blue raise now thy simple head ; 

Come, Galatea, now, nor spurn our gifts. 

Surely I've known and seen myself of late 

In liquid water's shape, and to mine eye 

My form was pleasing. See, how great I am. 

Not greater than this body is the J o ve 

In heaven's expanse, — for ye are wont to tell 

That he, the Jove whom' I know nought of, rules. 

A wealth of hair hangs o'er my features stern 

And hides my shoulders like a grove. Nor, since 

The firmest bodies with coarse hairs are stiff, 

Think base of me : base is the leafless tree, 

The steed whose shining neck no mane adorns, 
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Plumage clothes birds ; for sheep is wool a grace ; 

Bough hairs on body and a beard suit men. 

One eye I have in midmost front, but large, 

Large as a mighty shield. What then ? 

Sees not the sun all things from vasty heaven ? 

Yet for this sun is but a single orb. 

My founder, mark it well, rules in your sea : 

Him as a sire-in-law to thee I give. 

Have mercy only, hear a suppliant's vows, 

For we to thee alone succumb ; and I 

Who Jove and sky and piercing bolt despise 

In reverence thee, Nereus born, hold ; 

Far worse is thy displeasure than the bolt. 

Of this contempt more patient too I'd be 

If thou would' st all avoid. But why dost thou, 

Eejecting Cyclop, Acis love ? And why 

Prefer'st thou Acis to caresses mine ? 

Though please he does and may himself , and thee, — ■ 

Which latter, Galatea, I like not, — 

Let but the chance be given, he will feel 

That strength proportioned to my frame is mine. 

I'll tear his living vitals out and strew 

His mangled limbs o'er plains, — aye, o'er thy waves ; 

So may he mingle his own self with thee ! 

For I am all of me consumed with heat ; 

And surges fiercer still the troublous fire ; 

And in this breast of mine I seem to bear 

Translated iEtna's self with all its might. 

Nor yet art thou, Galatea, moved ! " 

In vain complaining thus he rises up, 

(For I saw all,) and like a bull that fumes 

With rage at cow removed, he cannot rest, 

And roams at large in wood and well-known glades. 

When fierce he spies us, me and Acis, crude, 

And dreading nought like this, he roars aloud, 

' ' I see, and I'll combine, and may this be 

The final union of your love ! " That roar 

Was such as furious Cyclop ought to have. 

All JEtna with the loud explosion quaked. 

But in the nearing flood aghast I'm merged. 

His back to flight the Symsethian hero gave, 

And fleeing said, " Bring help to me, I pray ; 

Your parents, Galatea, bring, and oh ! 

Admit me perishing to your domains ! " 

The Cyclop follows in hot haste and hurls 

A portion torn from the mount away ; 

And though but it, the mountain's highest peak, 

Fell on him, yet it buried Acis all. 
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But all that could be lawful done we did, 

That Acis might resume his former strength. 

Volatile juice kept flowing from the mass ; 

And in short time the redness 'gan to fade ; 

And with condensed vapour's early rain 

The hue comes back, and by delay 'tis purged. 

Then f raotured gapes the mass ; and live and staunch 

A reed springs through the chinks ; and hollowed face 

Of rock resounds with the impetuous waves, 

And wondrous change ! from mid-waist up straightway 

Stood forth, begirt with waving canes on both 

The new-made horns, a youth who Acis was, 

But greater and in all his aspect green. 

E'en so 'twas Acis pointing seaward still : 

And running brooks have kept the ancient name. 

NOTES. 

1 — 5 A promontory, favoured by the union of elementary matter and 
covered with a sparse vegetation, is pictured. 

I Acis.— ads, " a point or promontory; " Faunus, cjxovrjeis, ' i en- 

dowed with sound," as members of the animal kingdom are. 
Symcethides, aw aWa, " descended in common from igneous 

sources." So that Acis would signify a promontory formed 

from organic and inorganic materials. 
3 me. — That is Galatea (yd\a) ' ' elementary matter," whether of a 

solid, fluid, or gaseous nature. 
6—14 The elementary conditionis as eagerly desired by chemical force, 

as the compound matter of the promontory is by the elements. 

II horrendus sylvis. — Vegetable decay is but a slow form of chemical 

action. 

12 impune. — No form of matter can entertain chemical force with- 
out imperilling its previous existing form. 

14 oblitus. — Forgetful of the bodies (pecorum) in which it resides, and 
of the pores (antrorum) in these bodies, it longs for elementary 
change. 

15 — 18 The first line is descriptive of chemical force as component 
and attractive ; the next as endeavouring to rend the bonds 
that bind it in the compound ; the third and fourth as sunder- 
ing those bonds, obtaining a short-lived freedom, and again 
entering into combination. 

16 The rigidos of this line and the Mrsutam of the next, mark the 
growth of chemical affinity for other compounds. 

18 in aqua. — In vapour, the result of harmless explosions, whereby 
decomposition is carried out. 

19 — 28 So far chemical force, whether aerial or submarine, was 
harmless in effect on the formation of land or on navigation of 
the sea. But gradually there arose louder and louder reports 
upon the air that prognosticated either the upheaval of some 
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JEtna, or renewed energy on the part of some long dormant 
iEtna, and the atmosphere, as a consequence, grew denser at 
times. 

21 Telemus.— rTjke "far spoken." Eurymides, "sprung from 

Eurymus," evpvs fai " wide spoken." 
26 altera.— forma is understood. While the seer was speaking a 

chemical change was taking place. 
28 degravat.— -The results of the nascent volcano made the' atmosphere 

denser and thus exercised increased pressure on the land; 

"ingenti passu" denotes the extent of aerial space thus 

affected. 

There is, according to some authorities, a connection between 
atmospheric pressure and volcanic energy. Stromboli is said to 
be more active in stormy weather, and JEtna in the winter 
months. 

aut fessus. — There would be intervals of rest every now and again 
from chemical combinations. So, too, are there intervals of 
quiescence on the part of active volcanoes. 
29 — 37 An JEtna appears upon the scene, and chemical force pro- 
ceeds to make it its peculiar home. As time rolls on, changes 
occur within and without the mountain. Eleecy columns of 
smoke issue slowly from its pores and crevices ; its summit is 
clothed with brushwood, and its base with heavy forest growth ; 
a main funnel or pipe is established leading from the summit 
to the fires below. 

31 ascendit. — The lava rose to a certain point, and there (mediusque 

resedit) stopped, rising and a f ailing with a slow rhythmical move- 
ment, as has been observed of the lava in Stromboli and other 
volcanoes. 

32 lanigerse pecudes. — ""Vapour shows itself in the earliest stage of a 

volcano's history. Even from volcanoes which, like the Solfa- 
tara, near Naples, have been dormant for many centuries, it 
sometimes still rises without intermission and in considerable 
volume." 

34 Ante pedes. — The foot or base of the mountain, clothed with forest 

trees. Each tree, in the volcanic outburst, would act as a club 
against its fellows. 

35 fistula.— -The main pipe leading from the crater down to the 

central fire. A huge volcano, such as iEtna, consists of one or 
more cones, ' ' and many lateral fissures or pipes from which 
the heated volcanic products are given out." 

38 — 58 The poet pictures Elementary Matter as listening mutely to 
the rumbling notes poured forth from the hundred-passaged 
pipe of the volcano, and drawing proper conclusions therefrom^ 

40 Candidior, &o. — Since all compound matter is formed of the 
elements, the poet feels himself at liberty to predicate of those 
elements any quality pertaining to compound matter, whether 
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whiteness, bloom, staunchness, brightness, &c. The regular 
succession of comparatives in or tend to preserve the idea of 
" rumbling,' ' sibila, throughout. 

41 longa. — Long, in the sense of " lasting," and so applied to the 
alder, the wood of which is noted for its firm grain. 

48 riguo horto.— ' ' Than a well watered garden," or, as we say, an 
Eden. The Greek irapabeia-os is the Latin riguus Jiortus. 

59-71 Chemical force continues his roundelay, tells Elementary 
Matter that if she would but once embrace him, she would be 
eager to detain him, and proceeds to enumerate the treasures 
he has in store for her in the mountain, such as volcanic bombs, 
lava, tuffs, stones, scoriae, explosive fissures, vapours and fetid 
gases. 

62 antra, — The " pastoria sibila" must be borne in mind, as also the 

remark that the sounds came from a distance (procul) and 
required much pondering over (mente notavi) — chemical force 
really, as it were, said " nitra," but the rumbling and rever- 
berations made it sound like " antra." The Latin nitrum and 
the Greek vlrpov is our own Potassa, or Soda, or a mixture of 
both, and these enter largely into the composition of rocks in 
general, as well as into the various kinds of lavas. Hence the 
words employed by Ovid, "j)ars montis, vivo pendentia saxo 
antra." 

The English word " antre " has been used in the translation 
from its likeness to natron or anatron ; and, in the same way, 
an effort has been made to represent the succeeding terms in 
phonetic English so as to be in consonance with the Latin. 

63 poma. — The " rumbling " /3a>jua "an elevation, 7 ' volcanic bombs 

rounded like an apple or pear-shaped, from a few inches to 
several feet in diameter, and sometimes solid, sometimes 
vesicular, sometimes hollow in the centre. Some writers are 
of opinion that the material of these bombs is in a molten con- 
dition like the lava itself, and that when detached and hurled 
into the air from the surface of the boiling lava, the initial 
rotatory motion and the expansion of the interstitial vapour, 
aided by rapid surface cooling, would give them the vary- 
ing degrees of roundness as to shape, and their internal 
structure. 

The likeness between poma and ncofxa " a lid, cover," 
suggests that Ovid held the theory of their being more or less 
solidified matter that acted as covers or lids over the molten 
lava filling the larger branching passages (ramos) — the term 
gravantia supports the idea. It is well to note that when a 
volcano is inactive for any length of time, the cavity of the 
crater is found to be shut up with a solid crust of lava. 
64 uvse. — The " juicy or grapy " lava. The radical idea of both lava 
and uva, as seen in lavo and uveo, is "liquid, or flowing," and 
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the likeness between alluyies, diluvies, and uvse, recommended 
itself to the poet in his choice of words. 

Lavas vary in colour ; the less dense are buff or pale yellow 
(auro similes), while the heavier lavas are dark gray or almost 
black (purpureas). 
vifcibus— While keeping up the simile he chooses a word 
resembling itibus (itus) " passages." The vitibus refer to the 
minor passages, ramos to the main pipes. 

The poet is not singular in taking a tree, its branches, and 
fruit for a simile. So staid a writer as Lyell has done the 
same when comparing the volcanic products with the trap 
rocks : ' ' the external cone with its loose ashes and porous lava 
may be likened to the light foliage and branches, and the rocks 
concealed far below to the roots." 

66 silvestri nata, &c. — Silvestris and silva are the equivalents of the 

Greek vkaios and v\r), the latter of which is used in Greek to 
denote matter in general. " Produced subsequent to matter's 
shade," says the Cyclop of Galatea — for elementary matter, as 
we have seen, was preceded by the Geea over which the 
(tkotos was. 

67 mollia fraga. — The usual similitude is kept wp,fraga being fracta, 

such soft (mollia) fragmentary materials as dust, ashes, sand, 
&c, included under the general names of tuffs. All these are 
thrown up in immense quantities and are often turned into 
mud by the volume of condensed steam falling upon them in 
showers of rain. It was principally by such fragmentary 
materials and mud, and not by lava, that Pompeii and 
Herculaneum were buried. 

Soft mud itself, too, often issues in vast quantities from 
volcanic reservoirs, forming what are called mud lavas that are 
equal in point of extent and destructiveness to the igneous ones. 
In 1698, torrents of mud from Oarguara, one of the Andes, 
covered an area of four square leagues. A similar outpouring 
in Java buried a large extent of territory to a depth of 100 feet, 
corna. — Other fragmentary volcanic products, but larger and 
ranging from the size of a pea to that of a walnut, are called 
lapilli. Still others are tufaceous conglomerates, or rolled 
pebbles cemented together with tuff. 

The poet likens both these to cornels, red berries having a 
hard kernel in the middle ; and as the showers of stones and 
cinders continue longer or later than the flow of lava, the word 
" autumnalia," "later in the season, or the fall," is added to 
cornea and pruna. 

68 pruna. — A third class of fragmentary materials is composed of scoria- 

ceous matter, such as cinders, slag, pumice, all of which are 
more or less porous, or honey-combed. As they are usually of a 
reddish-brown, gray, or black hue, they are styled liventia. 
Nigro succo, " false juice," denotes the dryness of the scoriae, 
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niger being used as we use it in such terms as "black galena ' 
for false galena, " black-lead" for a mineral containing no 
lead, "black oak" for barren oak, and so on. 

Pruna in Latin signifies also " a live coal, a hot cinder," and 
hence the selection of the word by" Ovid. 

" No part of the operations of a volcano has greater 
geological significance than the ejection of such enormous 
quantities of fragmentary matter. As every shower of dust 
and sand adds to the height of the ground on which it falls, 
thick volcanic accumulations may be formed far beyond the 
base of the mountain. In these are entangled trees and other 
kinds of vegetation, together with the bodies of many animals, 
as well as the works of man. Hence new geological formations 
arise." All this is expressed by the poet's prefacing words, 
" ipsa tuis manibus leges." 

70 castanese. — x^ a " ro h "gapings, clefts, fissures, rents of all kinds," 

caused originally at the focus of action, and thence spreading 
and intersecting in all directions. These are always present 
{nec deerunt) in greater or less numbers for all active volcanoes. 

71 arbutei. — Another constant and important attendant of volcanoes 

are gases and vapours: "they show themselves in the earliest 
stages of a volcano's history, and continue to appear for 
centuries after all other evidences of subterranean action have 
ceased." Mixed with the steam are such acrid gases as, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphuric, carbonic, and hydrochloric 
acids. These are denoted by " arbutei foetus," " arbutus 
growths " ; the arbutus being noted for the acidity of its fruit. 
It is well also to note the closeness between foetus and fetidus. 
arbos. — afipos "simple": "everything simple will serve thee." 
The pastoria sibila make it sound like arbos, just as " shrub " 
sounds like " shruff," metallic dross. 
72-77 The stock enumerated is peculiarly volcanic. But besides 
this, chemical changes are constantly taking place in innumer- 
able ways amid the carbon compounds of animal and vegetable 
life. 

73 in antris. — Not alone the beasts and reptiles and creeping things 

that dwell therein, but also such chemical denizens as choke- 
damp, fire-damp, &c. 

74 quot sint. — The list of organic compounds is as endless as it is 

wonderful. 

77 distentum uber.— Equally remarkable with their multitude is the 
number of atoms that organic substances contain. "While 
inorganic bodies are simple in construction and contain but a 
few atoms, the organic are extremely complex, and .contain a 
large number. Thus, such large-atomed molecules (distentum 
uber) as sugar, stearine, and albumen, contain respectively 45, 
173, and 222, if not more, atoms. 

78-81 Still other treasures has chemical force in the boiling and 
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thermal springs, and in the gas, oil, and mineral springs of all 
kinds. 

78 tepidis, &c. — The geysers and thermal springers (agni) of the 

world : though powerful in their way they are still inferior 
(foetura minor) to volcanic energy. 

79 hsedi. — Carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, naphtha, petroleum, 
- chalybeate, sulphur, and other springs : in point of time they 

are coeval (par setas) with the thermal. 

80 lac, &c. — The steam, gas, oil, and water, spouting from these 

"springers " are of a white or light straw colour, 
pars bibenda. — The Baiseof old, and in our own day, certain springs, 
such as Vichy and Saratoga, Bath, Kissingen, Wiesbaden, and 
numerous others, are resorted to for the purpose of drinking 
their medicinal ivaters. 

81 coagula durant. — The hot water of the geysers and thermal springs 

is rich in silica, which, on cooling and evaporating, is 
hardened and deposited round their hasins. One such bed in the 
geyser regions of Iceland is about six miles long, one mile wide, 
and 100 feet thick* The same process of hardened deposition 
goes on round other springs, producing coagulated masses of 
sulphur, salt, lime, &c. 

82-90 As special gifts to Elementary Matter, and ones with which 
she can play and sport to her heart's content, there are promised 
Magnetism and Electricity. 

85 geminos. — Magnetism and Electricity, convertible one into the 
other, and so like to one another in many well-known respects 
that Ovid calls them " geminos inter se similes vix ut clignoscere 
possis." 

The globe is a vast magnet and the common reservoir of 
electricity. 

87 villosse ursoe. — Magnetism and Electricity are polar forces, and this 

is denoted by calling them the " cubs of the white, that is, the 
polar bear, dwelling on the furthest mounts." 

88 inveni. — Electricity and Magnetism are intimately connected with 

chemical force, and it is a general law that no chemical action 
can occur without producing electrical disturbance of some 
kind, even though such disturbance be inappreciable. That 
volcanic outbursts are accompanied by electric and magnetic 
changes is evidenced by the lightning that frequently accom- 
panies the eruptions, and by variations observed in the magnetic 
needle. 

91-109 Chemical force passes on to a personal description of itself. 

92 liquidse aquse. — Of steam or vapour. 

93 Adspice. — " Behold ! " and a mighty volume of steam and smoke 

shot heavenwards, — for the denouement was approaching, 
hoc corpore. — Life (Jupiter) is organised matter, and organised 
matter is but substance [corpus). 
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95 coma. — The tangled brushwood on the mountain's head or summit, 
and the heavier growth of vegetation (lucus) lower down 
(humeros). Previous to 79 A.D. the crater of Vesuvius " was a 
wilderness of wild vines and brushwood," and again during its 
quiescence previous to the outburst of 1631, "the crater had 
once more become choked with copse wood." 

105 genitor. — Each element has its equivalent number, with which or 

a multiple of which it combines with other elements to form 
compounds. In the relative scale generally adopted, Hydrogen, 
owing to its superior lightness and diffusive power and to its 
combining in the smallest proportions of any element, is chosen 
for the base or 1. As this Equivalent Notation is all essential 
to Chemistry, and as Hydrogen is the foundation on which 
Equivalence rests, Ovid describes Chemical force as claiming 
Hydrogen for the founder of its race or being, the same 
Hydrogen that, as its name denotes, rules in water, H 2 0. 

The line, as bearing on Equivalence, is thus as remarkable 
in its way as that of Homer's pointing to chemical reaction. 

106 hunc socerum. — Hydrogen, an element itself and the lightest; 

of all others, is surely the lawful parent 3 or father-in-law o£ 
Elementary Matter. 
109 Nerei. — Nereus literally means "not changed, unchangeable" 
(vrj peco). Compound bodies are always undergoing changes ; it 
is only the elements that are unchangeable or constant — so that 
Nereis means "born of the unchangeable," that is, Elementary 
matter. 

110-120 The rumblings are growing louder, and denser go up the 
smoke and steam. Each succeeding moment is now threatful 
of a terrible eruption. 

117 Spargam, &c. — Lava streams have protruded into the sea in 

many instances. In 1794, one from Vesuvius entered the 
Mediterranean to a distance outwards of 360 feet, with a 
breadth of 1,100 and a height of 15 feet. 

118 uror. — The volcanic crisis is at hand. 

119 translatam JEtnam. — Byron has evolved a similar idea : 

" The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Their love can scarce deserve the name ; 
But mine was like the lava flood 

That boils in JEtna's breast of flame." 

121-135 The following description of an outburst of Vesuvius will 
help to bring before the mind's eye much of what has preceded 
v and the pith of what is to come : 

"Frequent indications of an approaching outburst are con- 
veyed by sympathetic movements of the ground beneath. 
Eumblings and groanings from a subterranean, source are 
heard; slight tremors succeed, increasing in frequency and 
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violence till they become distinct earthquake shocks. The 
vapours from the crater rise more abundantly into the air. All 
this time the lava column in the pipe or funnel of the volcano 
has been slowly ascending, forced upward and kept in 
perpetual agitation by the passage of the elastic vapours through 
its mass. If a long previous interval of quiescence has elapsed 
there may be much solidified lava towards the top of the vent 
which will restrain the ascent of the still molten portion under- 
neath. 

" A vast pressure is thus exercised on the sides of the cone. 
Should these be too weak to resist, they will open in one or 
more rents, and the liquid lava will issue from the outer 
slope of the mountain ; or the energies of the volcano will be 
directed towards clearing the obstruction in the chief throat, 
until, with tremendous explosions, and the rise of a vast 
cloud of dust and fragments, the bottom and sides of the 
crater are finally blown out, and the top of the cone dis- 
appears. The lava may now escape from the lowest part of 
the lip of the crater, while, at the same time, immense numbers 
of red-hot bombs, scoriae, and stones are shot up into the air, 
most of them falling back into the crater, but many descending 
upon the outer slopes of the cone, and some even upon the 
country beyond the base of the mountain. 

' ' The lava rushes down at first like one or more rivers of 
melted iron, but, as it cools, its rate of motion lessens." 

122 Surgit.— The lava. 

123 errat. — From the numerous fissures in the mountain's side. 

Oftener than not, especially in lofty volcanoes, the lava 
issues at first from these fissures. 

124 ignaros. — But sparsely clothed with vegetation, immature. 

Our use of "green" in the sense of raw, unripe, crude, 
points to ignarus as its derivation. 

125 video. — The explosion (exclamat) comes at last : molecular 

matter is disrupted by the mighty convulsion, the imprisoned 
steam gets free, and Chemical force shouts out " video ! " 

126 faciam. — To make is to combine. 

129 ast ego mergor. — The aqueous vapour, with which lava is abun- 

dantly charged even when emitted, escapes at once as a dense 
white cloud of steam that hangs over and advances in line 
with the moving lava torrent. 

130 terga fugse. — The tremors and earthquake shocks would cause 

an undulating motion through the surface or back of the 
promontory. 

133 insequitur. — The lava from Mauna Loa in 1852 travelled 1 5 miles 

in two hours ; that from Vesuyius in 1805 went nearly 4 miles 
in the first four minutes. 

134 Extremus angulus. — The entire summit, or furthest angle of the 
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mountain, was blown out and scattered in fragments over the 
doomed promontory. 

Antuco, in Chili, has hurled stones to a distance of 36 miles, 
and Ootopaxi has hurled a 200-ton block nine miles. In 1538 
an eruption of Vesuvius formed a hill 440 feet high and a mile 
and a-half in circumference, from the stones, scorise, and ashes 
ejected. 

136 — 148 The outburst is over. Centuries of quiescence ensue 
during which the loving elements of air and water are at work 
cooling the lava, changing its hue from glowing red to black, 
and causing it to assume a cindery aspect. Eents and fissures 
appear over the whole surface ; it finally crumbles down to a 
soil excellently fitted for a luxuriant vegetation ; and once 
more a promontory, the same Acis and yet not the same, is 
beheld j utting into the sea, encircled with rushes and aquatic 
plants, and decked all over with verdant grass and shrubs. 

138 puniceus.' — " Carthaginian," that is, not to be depended on, 
volatile, puniceus cruor, i( volatile moisture," or steam and 
imprisoned gases. After the lava has escaped and flowed over, 
it continues to exhale steam from every point of its surface. 
Here and there, too, fissures, or fumaroles as they are called, 
are formed whence issue the more liquid lava underneath, 
columns of hissing steam and gaseous vapours of several kinds. 

140 fluminis . — The aqueous Da/pour of the atmosphere, the mythological 

symbol for which is Vceanus, which has in turn been described 
as a river surrounding the entire globe. 

141 purgatur. — The lava bed is rendered porous or cindery. 

143 Os cavum. — A cove or inlet is formed by the sea in front of the 
promontory so as to give it a crescentic or horned appearance, 
as mentioned later {nova cornua), 

146 major. — The lava that had projected into the sea helped to make 

the new promontory larger than it was before the eruption. 

147 amnem. — The word means not only "a river," but also "the 

sea, the ocean," and is so used by Tibullus in the line " solis 
anhelantes abluet amnis equos." 

148 nomen. — Acis, in some form or other, is a favourite name for 

rivers, as directing their course into the sea ; thus, Acalandrus, 
Acampsis, Aces, Acis, Acesines, Achardeus, Achates, 
Achelous, Acheron, &c. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GKEAT PHYSICAL FOEOES. 

Hecatoncheires. — In scientific language there is a marked 
relationship between Matter, Chemical force, and the 
Physical forces : in mythological language there is the 
same relationship between the Titans, Cyclopes, and 
Hecatoncheires. If, then, we accept the identity of the 
Titans and Cyclopes with molecular matter and chemical 
force, it is only natural to infer that the Physical forces are 
symbolised by the Hecatoncheires. 

With the coming of molecular matter there would also 
come what are called the Universal properties of matter, 
and these, though variously subdivided, may be reduced to 
three, namely, Extension, Impenetrability, and Attraction. 
These are the only observable forces that can be appreciated 
when we gaze upon infant matter, or the nebulso, through 
the most powerful telescope. 

We behold them isolated in space, and are conscious of 
some mighty force that has been and is at work shaping 
and governing their extent from the wholly irregular to 
elongated, spiral, annular, circular, elliptical, and other 
forms. We call this extension-ruling force Figure. 

We look again and see these nebulous masses going 
through all degrees of condensation, and are conscious of 
another mighty force that has been and is separating the 
mass into fissures, nuclei, rings, convolutions, globular 
clusters, star balls, and stars. We call this system-making 
force Divisibility, one that rules impenetrability with as 
iron a rod as Figure rules extension. 

Once more we look, and are mentally conscious of a 
third force, as mighty as if not mightier than its fellows, 

G.o. F 
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which sways the attraction of atom for atom, molecule for 
molecule, and mass for mass. This attraction-ruling force 
we call Gravity or Gravitation. 

And not alone in those most distant nebulae are Figure, 
Divisibility, and Gravitation present : they are equally 
potent in every star, sun, and planet, earth included, that 
compose the universe. The particle of aqueous vapour that 
is divided from the cloud, shaped into a rain drop, and 
attracted to the earth, is as subject to the influences of 
those mighty three as is the Earth itself, separate in place, 
rounded in form, and bound by attraction to its orbit. 
The stars in our visible universe must be calculated by 
hundreds of millions as to number, by billions of miles as 
to distance, and most of them by multiples of our sun as 
to volume. Even so, the hands of Gravitation, of Figure, 
and Divisibility are long enough and numerous enough to 
grasp them all, to bind them as a whole, to shape their 
ends, and measure out the amount of space allotted to 
their bulk and to their paths in ether. 

Can the mind conceive or desire more mighty forces 
than these ? We call them Universal or far-reaching : 
Mythology has styled them Hecatoncheires or hundred- 
handed. The sounds are different, but the idea is identical. 

The same doubt existing as to precedency in their order 
of being as a whole is noticeable in them individually, for 
while Hesiod introduces them as Cottus, Briareus, and 
Gyes, Apollodorus mentions them in the order of Briareus, 
Gyes, and Cottus. It would seem as if the primordial 
agencies in the evolution of a nebulous universe presented 
themselves to the mind of the more ancient writer in the 
sequence of Differentiation as to space, Traction towards a 
common centre, and Shape more or less specified ; while 
to Apollodorus the order of evolution would be Traction, 
Shape, and finally Division. Those scientists who favour 
the throwing off of successive rings from the parent mass 
to form our system would appear to have Apollodorus on 
their side; while those who, like Faye, argue for the 
establishment of our system, not by the formation of rings 
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but by local condensations within the nebula, can claim 
Hesiod as an authority. 

Let us examine those Hecatoncheires separately. 

Briar em (Bpiapem), whether derived directly from fiapos 
"weight, gravity," or from (Bpi-apa, "well or mightily 
joined," is evidently that greatest form of attraction called 
Gravitation. We see the idea of " weight " and "gravity" 
running too plainly through such cognates as fiapvs, j3p[0co 9 
(3pLaa> } and others, to permit of any doubt as to the intent 
of the appellation. His other name, iEgsBon (AiyaiW), is 
seen by the derivation, ata yaCcov, to signify "the exultation 
or strong desire of earth," and denotes the downward 
pressure of a body in its tendency to seek the centre of 
the earth. It is thus synonymous with, and indeed the 
true derivation of our word "weight," So that when 
Homer says "Whom gods Briareus, men iEgseon call," he 
simply distinguishes, as we do ourselves, between the 
learned and the common usages of Gravitation and Weight, 
and formulated the dictum of modern science, "this force 
which on the earth exerts itself as gravity acts in the heavenly 
spaces as gravitation." It is probably too, to distinguish 
between gravitation as affecting the heavenly bodies, and 
mere terrestrial gravity, that the latter (as the more 
important for earth), has been written by some writers 
e O fipiapecds, the 6 being emphatic. 

The influence that Gravitation exerts on the tides, causing 
the waters of our oceans to ebb and flow and preventing 
them from falling off the surface of the globe, is not lost 
sight of in the myths ; for the battle of the Titans being 
finished, Hesiod thus concludes : 

BpidpecDV ye fiev rjvv iovra 
yafifipov ibv irolrjcrc (3apvKTV7ros 'EvvocrlyaiGs, 
dcoKe 8e KvfW7r6\€Lav ottvUlv, dvyaripa ijv. 

Theog. 817-819. 
The loud- resounding one that shakes the earth 
Attached in ties of kin Briareus famed, 
And gave him Moving Wave, his child, to wed. 

Time and again during the many epochs of our earth's 
existence have the convulsive movements of the crust and 

¥ 2 
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overwhelming onsets of the sea shattered and submerged 
whole continents and threatened the very existence of life 
itself upon our globe. Time and again have the organised 
structures themselves preyed upon their fellows, exter- 
minated whole colonies, and helped in no little measure 
to fetter the life that gave them being. Still, during all, 
Gravitation was there with its hundred hands; Gravity 
was there with overwhelming might, to keep our orb ever 
secure in its daily and yearly round and to check the 
rebel passions of the deep ; and just as long as it con- 
tinues to put forth its powers, so long will Life and the 
law that life stands for continue to be triumphant over 
the seismic convulsions of the land, the onsets of the sea, 
and the destruction of organised beings by natural decay 
or an untimely end. 

A great truth this, vouched for by time and the teachings 
of the rocks; so great and undoubted a truth that we 
find it incorporated into the myths and thus immortalised 
by Homer. 

UoWaKi yap creo irarpbs ivl fxeydpoKriv aKOV<ra 
€i>xop>4vr)s, or' e<pr)cr6o Ke\aive<fi4'i KpovlonvL 
Sir] iv dBavdroiCTLV deiicea Xoiyov dfivvai, 
oTnrore \xiv t-vvbrjaai 'OXv/X7Ttot rj8e\ov aXXot, 
5 "Hpr) r', r)$e Hoaeiddodv, kcu ILaXkds 'Adrjvrj' 

'AXXa crv rov y ikOovcra, #ea, VTrikvcrao de(rp,(DV, 
&X ^Karoyx^ipop KaXecracr is fxaKpov "OXvfnrop, 
ov Bpidpecov KaXiovai Beol, avdpes de re irdvres 
Alyaicov p yap avre jSi'r; ov vrarpos dfj,eLV(ov 
10 os pa iraph Kpovlcovi Ka$e£ero, Kvbe'i ya'uov. 

Tbv kcu VTrebbetcrav fiaKapes Seo\, ovde r ebrjcrav. 

Iliad I. 396—406. 

For oft I've heard thee in my father's halls 
Eelate with pride how you, the only one 
Among immortals, showed the cloud-clad son 
Of Saturn how to ward untimely wreck 
When erst those other gods would fetter him, 
Both Juno, Neptune, and Minerva too. 
But you arriving loosed the bonds below, 
Having, Goddess, summoned with despatch 
To wide Olympus him with hundred hands 
Whom gods Briar eus, men JEgeeon call, 
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(For one, inversely in his native strength, 

Superior is) ; who then his station took, 

With glory swelling, near to Saturn's son. 

From him in fear the over- joyous gods 

Shrank back, and thought of binding had they not. 

NOTES. 

o f/ Hp77, &c. — Juno is the mythical symbol for the land, Neptune for 
the sea, and Minerva for organised force. 

6 o-v . . . . Oea — Thetis. When land and sea and organised force 
. break bounds, as they have clone in the past, all life and nature 
are threatened for a while. But at last there comes the natural 
order of things (Thetis— ri<%u), that, aided by the mere 
presence of gravitation, brings back order from confusion. For 
this reason, too, is Thetis said to have " loosed the bonds heloiv" 
as it is on the surface that peace and order begin. 

9 6 yap aure, &c. — The 6 refers evidently to Briareus or Gravitation, 
as opposed to iEgaeon or Gravity, avre means * ' contrariwise, 
conversely, or inversely." So that the whole line is explanatory 
of the great scientific truth with regard to Gravitation and its 
law." We shall find additional evidence in the description of the 
Hecatoncheires given by Kesiod. 

11 viredSeicrav— The convulsed earth and sea, and organised violence, 
shrank back to their original and orderly positions under the 
influence of Gravitation and Gravity. 

Gyes (Vvrjs) is certainly related to yvlov, " a limb," that 
is, the extremity of anything whereby it is limited or 
shaped. The connection is well denoted in a line of 
Prior's : — 

" Grace shaped her limbs and beauty decked her face." 

We can trace the Greek word in the Latin figura, more 
plainly in the English "guise" and can detect a corre- 
sponding relationship between " limb " and " limn " similar 
to that between yv iov and Tvrjs. That the real derivation of 
the word is yva or yvrjs, " tilled land, the womb," receives 
much confirmation from the use in English of the words 
"mould, to fashion, to shape," and of mould, "the matrix 
or womb in which anything is cast and receives its form." 

The word is thus by both derivation and kin synonymous 
with Figure or Shape, the force that has given their out- 
lines to the continents, oceans, and organisms of Earth, to 
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our own and other systems, to the cosmopolitan comets, 
to Sirius and Aldebaran, to the Universe as a whole. 
Chemical changes are not under his jurisdiction, for such 
belong to his Cyclopean brethren. But all physical changes 
acknowledge the sway of Gyes ; for while water remains 
water, whether as ice, rain, or vapour, — -while woody fibre 
remains the same, whether in the plant, the tree, or girder, 
—while each element retains its individual nature, be it 
solid, fluid, or gaseous, — they are all under the power of 
Gyes. Let them be transformed as they are again, again, 
and again, this master Figure draws circumscribing lines 
around them. 

" There's a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Kough-hew them how we will." 

Horace alludes to Figure in his Odes. Eeproaching 
Ma3cenas for his nervous fears, and prophetically declaring 
that their destinies for weal or woe are too closely connected 
for any separation in this world or the next, he says :— 

Ibinius, ibinxus, 
Utcunque prsecedes, supremum 
Carpere iter comites parati. 
Me nec Chimcerse spiritus ignese, 
Kee si resurgat centimanus Gyas, 
Divellet unquam. 

Car. II. 17. 

Prepared to enter on that journey last, 

Like comrades marching, marching shall we go; 

Thou first may be : 
Not me Chimera's all-consuming blast, 
Not me the resurrected Gyes vast, 

Shall bar from thee. 

The poet- evidently means that no extreme of heat 
(chimera), not even boundless space, or the universal and 
unshapen mass that existed when Gyes came into being, 
could separate the spiritual affinity between his patron and 
himself. 

Cottus. — If there be, as is generally supposed, but one 
force from which all others are evolved, then there must 
have been a time when gravitation, figure, and divisibility, 
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— three distinct forms of force, — did not exist, and when 
consequently there was an absence of attraction, extension, 
and impenetrability. This state of things can only apply 
to the very earliest stage of the nebula, when Gaea had not 
yet borne molecular children, the Titans, to Uranus ; to 
that tantalizing era of existence when simple apprehension 
is the only refuge for intelligence ; when we are forced to 
consider the Universe as a point, and matter as composed 
of indivisible atoms. Mathematics throws up its hands at 
a " point," chemistry at an "atom." 

But in whatever way or fashion indivisible matter was 
compelled to become divisible, we must take it for granted 
that such really did occur, that the theoretical atoms of the 
nebulous age were evolved later on into the practical 
molecules, that matter capable of being divided or cut 
made its appearance, that Divisibility — the mythological 
Cottus (Kottos, Ko-nra), " to cut, divide") was born. 

Not often is he alluded to in the myths ; yet there is one 
part in the battle of the Titans where he is appropriately 
made by Hesiod to speak for himself and brothers in reply 
to Jupiter's appeal for help. But the very name is sugges- 
tive and all-sufficient. When we look at the myriads of 
stars and reflect that once they were all united in the one 
nebulous mass, we are conscious of a Cottus who has used 
his falchion wondrous well and wise. When we come to 
earth and find that a single grain of copper can by solution 
be divided into a hundred million parts, that a drop of 
blood contains one hundred and twenty millions of globules, 
and that an ounce of gold can be drawn out to 432 
thousand million parts, we are struck with the vast power 
of this dividing Cottus. Amazement comes to a climax 
when we are told that one cubic inch of tripoli consists of 
the fossil shells of animalcules each of which is but the 41 
thousand millionth of that cubic inch ; and yet each of 
these was once alive, and presumably in possession of limbs 
and internal organs through which nourishment was taken 
and fluids circulated ! 

Distinctive epithets have been assigned by Hesiod to 
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each of the Hecatoncheires, /xeydtfv/xos, " the strong-spirited," 
to the attractive Briareus ; aaros TroAe/xoto, " the insatiable 
for strife/' to the ever-changing Gyes ; and aixv^v to Cottus. 
The derivation of this ajjLVfjLav is most probably a negative 
and fxvco, "to close, to keep close," — especially as applied 
to the lips and eyes. While this does not interfere with the 
accepted rendering, " blameless, irreproachable," in as much 
as a person so gifted is " one who need not close his lips or 
eyes through shame," it must be taken literally in the case 
of Cottus as "not keeping close" that is dividing, or the 
complex process whereby Evolution is advanced. 

Hesiod's description of the Hecatoncheires runs thus : 

1 aXkoi §' av Talrjs re kcu Ovpavov i^cyevovro 

rptis waives /xeyaXot re kcu oj3pt/xot, ovk ovojiacrroi^ 
Korros re Bpidpews re Tvrjs B\ v7T€pr}<f>ava Tetcva. 
T&v eKarbv fiev X € ^P €S c * 7r ' otwovro 

5 ankao-TOi, K€<fia\al de eKao-rco ir€VTr}K0VTa 
e'£ onflow err€(j)VKop eVt crTifiapolcri p,e\€crcnv. 
io-xvs §' arrXrjTos Kparcprj fieyaXco eVt etSet. 

Theog. 147. 

From Ge and Uranus were also sprung 
Three other sons, children known far and wide, 
Both great and strong beyond description's bounds, 
Cottus and Gyes and Briareus. 

'Way from the shoulders hundred hands there flashed 
Proportioned not ; from fifty shoulders grew, 
Anent the well- squared members, heads for each. 
And more than great upon a mighty form 
Was their exceedingly surpassing force. 

NOTES. 

3 vireprj^ava — That is 4 * universal." 

5 airKao-TOL—a irkaaros " not shaped, out of proportion." 

6 iirifyvKov — Literally "were made to grow." 

o-Tifiapolo-i—" close pressed, compact," as anything is when square. 
Thus "a gate close shut" is a gate that closes square, and 
a " square of soldiery" is a compact body of men. 

The three lines commencing with " t&v tKarbv \xkv xeipss " 
are of astounding importance in as much as they contain 
the formula for the great law of Gravitation. The law is, 
" Attraction is inversely as the squares of the distances." 
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Thus, if we represent the respective distances by x and y, 
the known attraction of x by a, and that required of y by b ; 
the proportion will be, not in the direct ratio of x to y, but 
inversely as their squares, as follows : 

y 2 : x 2 : : a : b 

To explain this is the poet's task, and he does it thus : 
He regards the ratio sign ( :) as " shoulders " ; the respec- 
tive distances (x and y) as " hands " shooting away from 
those shoulders ; and the measures of attraction (a and b) 
as " heads " lying opposite to the squared members of the 
proportion. As those last run in the order of 50 2 :50 3 , 
49 2 :51 2 , 48 2 :52 3 , 47 3 :53 3 , and so on, in sums always of 100, 
till we get to the last combination or 1 3 :99 3 , and as there 
are just 50 of those combinations, there would consequently 
be 50 " heads," made to grow in a ratio proportional to that 
of the inverse squares. 

For ingenuity and vividness the lines are probably without 
a parallel. Let us take them as they run, and we actually 
see the 'proportion growing under our very eyes, and Gravita- 
tion's law evolving ivith the growth : 

TCOV dlT^ O)fJL(0V ...... '. 

ifcarov fxev X € W €S atowovro anXadTOL . y : x 

de TT€VTTj KOVTOL e£ COfltoV . . . y I X '. 

&c. &c. 

eVt (TTif$apoi(ri peXeo-criv . . . . y 2 : X 2 : 
K€(j)a\a\ €K(io'T(p e7re(j)VKOP . . . . y 2 : x 2 : : a : b 

It is possible then, however the knowledge was lost up to 
the time when Newton re-discovered it, that Gravitation and 
the law governing it were well-known to the ancients, as far 
back at least as the days of Hesiod. We have already 
pointed out a line in the Iliad showing that Homer was also 
acquainted with the law, and it may be remarked here that 
the words of the succeeding line, " mbe'i ycuW," are worthy 
of thought and inspection from the strong resemblance 
between Kvbos and nvfios, " a solid square," as also between 
Kvbpos and the Latin quadra. That the knowledge survived 
among the well-informed up to the time of the Augustan 
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Era appears more than probable from this passage in the 
iEneid : — 

Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllseque biformes, 
Et centum gemimis Briar eus. 

To translate geminus as " handed," with ge as merely 
euphonic, has no authority whatsoever and is simply an 
ipse dixit of some commentator. If we render centum 
geminus literally, it will be " hundred double," that is "a 
hundred squared" or " the centuple Briareus," a meaning 
that brings it into consonance with gravitation and its law. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE FIXED CUT-OEF. 

Uranus. — -Our earth is, roughly speaking, 8,000 miles in 
diameter. As it is somewhat over 2| billions of miles 
distant from Neptune, it would take over 300,000 of our 
earths to reach the boundary of our system. Again, the 
diameter of this solar system is about six billions of miles. 
Yet, it would take over four such systems in a straight line 
to reach the nearest fixed star, a Centauri ; over eight of 
them to reach Sirius which is but the fourth nearest to us ; 
over 33 to arrive at Capella ; 200 to get to Arcturus ; and 
over 45,000 of our Solar systems to stretch to Algol ! Yet, 
all these and myriads like them, thousands of others too 
far to have their distances computed, and other thousands 
too far to be even discerned by telescope yet made, form our 
universe and must be supposed as at one far distant time 
composing that aggregated mass of which mention has so 
frequently been made. And enormous though these figures 
be, and however vast the diameter — if we knew it — of our 
universe, the mind must still go on and compare it too with 
the other universes of infinite space, just as we compared 
Earth with its system, and our system with its universe. 

What does all this imply ? This ; that, though 
humanly speaking, it, our universe, was the to nav, it was 
nevertheless finite, and lack of infinity implies the presence 
of a boundary, or of that which gives form to the collective uni- 
verse. Expand as it would, and contract as it might in order 
to gain additional distention, the limit had been assigned 
beyond w r hich there was no thoroughfare for the Nebula. 

"What was this boundary ? When was it formed ? What 
its nature ? How was it produced ? 

Answer to these questions must necessarily be vague ; 
still, answer there is some. 
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It was the "firmament" called Uranus or Heaven, 
according to Genesis, "dividing the waters from the 
waters:" it was the "Uranus" cut off by Kronos, as 
related in the myths : it was the " limitary boundary " of 
our universe, separating it from external universes, as 
expounded by Science. 

According to Genesis it was the work of the Second Day. 
It was thus subsequent to the time when " the Earth was 
without form and void : and darkness upon the face of the 
deep," and to a Day when God said, " Let there be light : 
and there was light." According to Mythology, it was formed 
subsequently to Chaos, Erebus, and Nox, to iEther and 
Hemera. Science has no date or landmark for the event. 

As to the nature of this firmament much has been said, 
but only conjecturally. Scripture leads us to infer that it 
was such as could divide and keep divided the waters above 
it from those under it, for whatever change may have 
occurred in time to alter the waters under it, we have for 
those above it the words of Psalm cxlviii. 4 : " Praise Him, 
ye heavens of heavens, and ye waters that be above 
the heavens." Most of the epithets applied to it in the 
classics are more significative of height, clearness, con- 
vexity, splendour, colour, and stelligerence, than they are of 
material nature. The Greek poets, Homer frequently, 
make use of x^eos & n( l <r&yp*os in connection with it, 
just as we speak of the "brazen vault" and "golden 
gates ; " and in Job xxxvii. 18, we find, " Hast thou with Him 
spread out the sky which is strong, and as a molten 
looking-glass? " 

The scholastics, as a rule, were of opinion that it resem- 
bled elementary matter in being corporeal, inanimate, and 
simple, but maintained that, while the matter of the 
elements was corruptible and capable of three forms, solid, 
fluid, and gaseous, the matter of the firmament was 
incorruptible, and consisted of a fourth form, or one that 
was neither solid, fluid, nor gaseous. This, in a sense,, is in 
accordance with Mythology. Hesiod, as already seen, 
says : — 
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And firstly then did Gre indeed produce 
Like to herself the starry Uranus . 

We are thus led to suppose that, whatever was the 
nature and whatever were the constituents of the primal 
mass when disrupted from the Chaos, the firmament 
possessed the same, and that it went in all likelihood 
through the same changes in composition that Gsea did, 
until such time as it was made an independent existence. 
It would, as a consequence, range in material nature from the 
extreme of pure atomic to that of pure molecular matter, 
and as the all-penetrating Ether or light of the Empyrean 
had to traverse it, the old epithet of " Crystalline Sphere " 
must be looked on with respect. In view of what we know 
to-day regarding the Eoentgen or so-called X-rays, the 
firmament may be other than Crystalline and still be 
capable of transmitting light. Helmholtz adumbrates the 
idea of a material firmament when he says, " It (solar heat) 
has proceeded outwards, and daily proceeds outwards into 
infinite space ; and we know not whether the medium 
which transmits the undulations of light and heat possesses 
an end where the rays must return, or whether they 
eternally pursue their way through infinitude." "Whatever 
it may be, whether material and capable of reflecting force 
and the forces evolved from this force, or an unsubstantial 
vault, but beyond which no force or material component of 
our universe dare swerve by a hair's breadth, is kept from 
human knowledge so far. All we know about it from the 
united testimony of Scripture, Science, and Mythology points 
conclusively to its existence, favourably to its being of a 
material form, but negatively as to the nature of the matter. 

As to the manner of its formation, the Genesiac narrative 
runs thus : — 

6 Kai elirev 6 Qeos, TevrjOrjrcd crrepecopa iv picrco rov vdaros* Kai carta 

§iax<*pt£ov wo. pecrov vdaros Kai vbaros' Kai iyevero ovrcos. 

7 Kai iiroir}crcv 6 Qeos to crrepecopa' Kai bie%cbpLar€v 6 Qeos ava pecrov 

tov vbaros, 6 rjv vttokcltco rov arepecoparos, Kai ava pecrov rov vdaros^, 
rov iiravco rov crrepecoparos* 

8 Kat iKakecrev 6 Qeos to crrepecopa, 'OvpavoV' Kai e'ldev 6 Qebs, on 

kqXop' Kai iyevero eonrepa, Kai iyevero npcd, rjpepa devrepa. 
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This literally rendered would read : — 

6. And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
water : and let there be a division through the midst of water and 
of water: and it was so. 

7. And God made the firmament : and God made a division through 
the midst of the water, the which was under the firmament, and 
through the midst of the water, that above the firmament. 

8. And God called the firmament Heaven : and God saw that it was 
good: and there was evening, and there was morning, the second day. 

Those verses are certainly not opposed to the theory of 
' ' Heavens of Heavens" or external universes; on the 
contrary they are rather favourable. Another point in 
connection with them must be borne in mind. Many of 
the Fathers and Theologians, notably St. Augustine, 
distinguish between the opus creationis and the ojms 
formationis, and consider the evolvement of the physical 
universe indirectly, or through the agency of natural 
causes, — derivative creation, — as not opposed to the text 
of Scripture, and as being more reasonable. In the w T ork 
of the Six Days Genesis states the fiat of the Creator and 
the accomplishment of the fiat. This, with the regular 
order or succession of creative formations, is deemed 
sufficient by its author, considering the main point he had 
in view, — an Omnipotent and Beneficent Deity. The 
subsidiary means and length of time occupied in each 
individual formation were but of secondary importance in 
his estimation and outside the religious scope of his work. 
He was satisfied with enunciating truths : science might or 
might not work out the details. 

Science has grappled the task, and applying the 
ancillaries of the Nebular Hypothesis, Condensation, 
Alteration, and Liberation, argues thus : Let condensa- 
tion be permitted to occur in the universal nebula, let 
alterations take place in the nature of the matter resident 
therein, and let there be liberation of the physical and 
chemical forces which have sprung up : let all these act 
in time, and disruption would occur whereby a firmament, 
such as is mentioned, would be formed, acting as a 
boundary for that from which it was separated, and within 
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which the nebula could undergo further transformations 
and disruptions. 

Now, whether Science be right or wrong, it would appear 
at least to have the sanction of the ages, since we find its 
reasoning, mutatis nominibus, to be the Mythologic version 
pure and simple. The pains and contractions of Gsea 
personified the local condensation ; the Titans represented 
the alterations that took place in matter ; the Hecaton- 
cheires and Cyclopes stood respectively for the physical 
and chemical forces : all these acted through Kronos or 
time, with the final result of Uranus or the firmament 
being separated from participation in the' further changes 
that were destined for our Universe and Earth. 

Could personification be more appropriate, more terse, or 
better applied? It is after this fashion that Hesiod 
proceeds to describe the results of that ceternum vidnus 
which has been recorded by Jew, Greek, Eoman, Persian, 
Goth, and Indian, by the wise indeed of every nation that 
has a written language upon record. The narrative is the 
first of three remarkable passages in his Theogony where 
the poet resorts to dialogue. Having mentioned the 
Cyclopes and Hecatoncheires he proceeds thus : 

1 ocrcroi §' ap Tairjs re Kal Ovpavov e^eyevovro, 
beivoraroi iralbcov, crcperepco ft fjx@ovro roKrj'i 

ap)(rjs' Kal rcov fxev ottcos tis irpcora yivoiTo, 
Trdvras airoKpvTTTacrKe, kol es cpdos ovk dvtecrKe, 
5 Talrjs ev KevOjjLcovL, KaKco S' eirerepTrero epyco 
Ovpavos. r] cT evros crrovax^ro Taia rreXcopr) 
o-reivop,evr]' boXirjv be KaKtjv ecfipdcrcraTO rexvrjv. 
altya be Troirjcraara yevos ttoXlov dbafxavros 
rev£e \ieya bpeiravov Kal eTrecppabe Traicrl cplXoLCTLv. 
10 elire be dapcrvvovcra, (piXov rervr\p>ev7] rjrop- 

Halbes ep,ol Kal Trarpos dracrddXov, at k eOeXrjre 
TrelOecrOai, Trarpos Ke KaKrjv Ticraifieda Xcofirjp 
vjierepov irporepos yap deiKea jirjoraro epya. 
Qs (fidro' rovs §' apa Trdvras eXev beos, ovbe tls avrcov 
15 <f>dey£aro' dapcrrjcras be jieyas Kpovos dyKvXofirjrrjs 
city avns fjivdoLcrc Trpocrrjvba firjrepa Kebvrjv' 

Mrjrepj eyco Kev tovto y VTrocrxop-evos reXecraifJLi 
epyov, eirel Trarpos ye bvcrcovvfxov ovk dXey[£co 
rjfxerepov' irporepos yap deiKea prjcraro epya. 
20 & Q,s cpdro' yrjOrjcrep be p,eya (ppecrl Tata TreXoDprj. 
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eicre be pnv Kpv^racra Xd^G)' ive6r]K.e be X eL P L 
cipirrjv Kapx^pobovra' bokov ft we^mro 7rdvra. 
rj\6e be Nvkt eirayav jxeyas Ovpavos* afMpl be Taij] 
tjJLelpoov (fiikoTrjTOS eWcr^ero Kai p eravvcrdr) 
5 TTavrr)' 6 etc Xox^olo Ttais dipi^aro X €L P L 
(TKaifj, be^LTepr} be ire\<x>piov eWajSep apTrrjv, 
ficiKprjV, KapxapobovTCL) (frikov <mb firjbea itarpbs 
icr(TV{xeva>s fjfATjcre, ttoKlv §' eppiyfre (frepeadai 
eioTTio-co. Theog. 154—181 

Of all that sprang from Uranus and Ge, 

Most mighty of her children then were these 

Who from the first proved hateful to their sire ; 

And Uranus, as each was first begot, 

Concealed them all within the womb of G e, 

Allowed them not to go towards the light, 

And kept rejoicing in his evil work. 

But moving Ge, contracted, groaned within 

And pondered on the artful evil work. 

Quick, with her offspring dear, she planned and shaped 

A mighty semilunar curve, a work 

That she had made of crystal hard and clear. 

Then cheering spoke, though tortured in her heart : 

" sons of an expansive sire, and mine,' 
If only willing were ye to be moved 
"We could correct your father's evil blow ; 
For he the first has planned incongruous works." 
Thus she ; then tremor seized them all, but yet 

No part of them responded. Boldly now, 

"With crafty speech great Kronos answered back 

In words responsive to his parent kind : 

' ' It may be, mother, crouched beneath this work 

The deed I'll do, since for this sire of ours, 

"With name so inauspicious, I care not ; 

For he the first has planned untimely works." 
Thus he ; and moving Ge rejoiced in heart. 

In wait she secret laid him ; in his hand 

A weapon curved, with jagged teeth, she placed ; 

And artifice of all kind set below. 
Then bringing night came mighty Uranus, 

Who yearning fellowship was stretched round Ge, 

And strained indeed was she on every side. 

But from his ambush stretched himself her son, 

Who brandished, now to left, and now to right, 

The quivering, far-reaching, jagged blade, 

And from his sire cut swift and flung behind 

The plans, hereafter to be claimed his own. 
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NOTES. 

2 rjx&ovro — Chemical force as requiring bodies of different kinds to 
act on, and Attraction, Eigure, and Divisibility, as tending to 
cohesion, distinctness, and limitation, are antagonistic to the 
expansion or diffusion of matter. In the Hebrew version of 
Genesis the word used for " firmament " is expansion. 

3-5 — As matter cooled and assumed form on the surface it would 
commence to seek the centre of the mass. 

6-7 — As Helmholtz says, "Condensation" (o-reii/o/xeVq) "must have 
taken place before the play of chemical forces began," and the 
result would be a shrinkage of the interior (o~Tovaxt&To ivrbs). 
neXmpr) — The usual meaning assigned the word is ' ' monstrous, pro- 
digious, huge, &c.," with the collateral notion of terrible. The 
derivation is iriXco " to be in motion," and this idea of motion it 
is that as " writhing, distorted, convulsive, hissing, quivering, 
&c. ; ' renders it terrible and monstrous, and equally applicable to 
the earth as a moving whole, as to the things of earth, such as the 
Cyclops, a goose, a sword blade, &c. Not the size but the 
motion of an object it is that strikes us with awe and terror. 

8 ttoXlov dbdfjiavTos — We do not know what the composition of the 
ancient adamant was. The derivation (if a ddfjLaa)) points to 
"hardness, unalterableness," and connects it with the matter 
of the " crystalline spheres." Lines 8 and 9 are vividly 
descriptive of the Nebular Hypothesis. 

11 drao-daXov — aras QaXkco, " to swell excessively." 

12 TrtlOecrdai — If the molecules would only " be moved to act" intensely 

enough, the vibration of their component atoms would be such 
as to overcome all cohesion, and to bring matter back to 
that simple condition—the formless universe — when Uranus 
was not. 

14 e\ev deos — Her words had at least roused them from inaction, and 
some trembling efforts were made on their part towards 
assuming dimensions; but their atomic parts responded not 
sufficiently. 

17 v7rocrx6[i€vos. we^co, VTreo-xoMv — Let alterations in matter go on 

below, and let time be added ; then would disruption follow. - 

18 bvo-covvfiov — The name, "Uranus or " Expansion," is not pleasing 

to insatiate Kronos ; neither is that of Uranus or " the limiting 
boundary, or firmament." 

' ' I bring the truth to light, detect the ill; 
My native greatness scorneth bounded ways." 

Lord Brooke , on Time. 

19 duKta epya. — He ends with the same words that Ge did. But," 

whereas Ge regarded the works from a material point of view, 
and called them "incongruous," "Kronos looks on them from 
his standpoint and terms them " untimely, not suited for time." 
G.O. G 
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He draws a subtle distinction in the meaning of aeiKea ; but we 
must remember that he is the jieyas ay/oAo/xr^s". 

24 iravvo-Qr). — Owing to the pressure from above, and to the heat 
below. " A volume of gas can be compressed with very little 
force to half or one-fourth of its bulk, or in short to such an 
extent that in many cases the molecules sufficiently approxi- 
mate to form a liquid: further pressure, or pressure under 
abnormal conditions, will form it into a solid." 

26 (TKaifi, 8eijiT€pfj. — With two mighty sweeps, an upper and an under, 
was the firmament cut away ; and all that remained embraced 
within was henceforth under the sway of Time (^epeadaL 

€^07TL(T(o), 

That the Universe has been formed on a great plan or 
scheme is universally conceded. The astronomer views 
the stars, recognises the existence of laws that govern their 
movements, rotation, brightness, eclipse, and relative posi- 
tions, and has successfully tracked the gradual building of 
an orb from incandescent gas to solid crust, from a nebula 
to an earth. 

The geologist searches the rocks of our planet and sees 
strata after strata from granite to drift, and always in 
orderly succession. The palaeontologist follows in his 
steps and finds a methodical succession of plant and animal 
life, from algse to olive, from protozoa to Man. 

There is no faltering, no break in the Scheme. It , 
commences with Being that embraced matter and mind 
closely mingled in the vast nebula : it culminates with the 
rational and self-conscious individual, Man. Between the 
two extremes were many links, thousand ramifications, and 
innumerable changes, not only for the orbs of heaven, but 
for the mineral, vegetable, and animal individualities of 
our globe. But for the firmament there were none that we 
know of. When formed it must be supposed as deprived of 
further participation in the changes destined to go on 
within its boundary. To put it still plainer, when the 
incorruptible or unchangeable firmament was cut away 
from the changeable nebula, the plans of this changeable Gcea 
ivere cat away f rom Uranus. This is what the myth mealis, 
and what Hesiod says distinctly when he writes " and 
swiftly cut away from (airb) his dear sire the plans." 
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CHAPTER V1IL 

"CONCORDIA MUNDir 

And thus was the Firmament spread out "like a curtain," 
and the work of the Second Day completed. 

Henceforward we have to regard our nebulous universe 
not as a more or less homogeneous whole, but as composed 
of three distinct parts, — a Uranus or firmament acting as a 
circumferential boundary ; a Gaea or nebulous mass that 
had grown smaller by shrinkage, with a constant tendency 
to such contractions within itself as would bring on the 
pangs of labour and minimise its bulk by the throwing off 
of ring after ring of its own substance ; and an interval of 
space between the first and second, in which a succession 
of all-important changes was destined to occur. 

We cannot conceive this last as a perfect vacuum, since 
from the very first flocculi from both firmament and nebula 
would probably be found therein, and form by further 
expansion an attenuated medium or ether ; and as from 
time to time there floated away from the mass nebulae that 
were to form the starry denizens visible to the reason, 
telescope, or eye, this medium must have received additions 
which rendered it comparatively denser, and thus proved a 
factor in limiting the distance to which each successive 
misty world advanced. 

It served, too, as a medium for that tie which binds as a 
whole the disassociated members of the Cosmos, — that 
Harmony of the Universe which has been recognised by 
the science and hymned by the poetry of every age. Ovid, 
as already pointed out, alludes to it in the line 

Dissociata loois concordi pace ligavit. 

G 2 
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We quote from Lucan, and from what might be its 
paraphrase by Tickel, 

Nunc ades, seterno corripiectens omnia nexu, 
rerum, niixtique salus Concordia mundi, 
Et sacer orbis amor. 

"Kind Concord, heavenly born ! whose blissful reign 
Holds this vast globe in one surrounding chain*" 

It is with a description of this Concord, under the 
mythical name of Aphrodite, that Hesiod appropriately 
concludes the separation of the firmament. Having told in 
a few anticipatory lines how our Earth, as a consequence 
of the separation, produced in after years the Erinyes, 
Giants and Melian Nymphs, he resumes the thread of his 
narrative : — 

1 fjbrjbea b* as TOirp&Tov aTrorfirj^as dbdfxavTi 
Ka/3/3a\' dii rjTrelpoLo 7ro\vK\v(TTcp iv\ 7r6vrcp, 
as (f)€p€T a/x ireXayos irovXvv yjpQVov^ dfx(jn be XevKos 
d(j)p6s dn ddavdrov xpoo? &pvvro % rcS §' evi Kovprj 

5 i6p€(f>8r). irpcoTov be KvQrjpOMri £a8£oi(riv 
enX-qTy evBev erreira 7replppvrov LKero Kv7rpov. 
€K e(3r) alboir) KaXrj deos, dftffil be ttoltj 
7TO(rcr\v vtto pabivolariv det-ero' rrjv 5' ^(ppobtTrfp, 
d(f>poyevia re 6eav m\ evcrTecfravov KvOepeiap, 
10 klkXtjo-kovo-l 0€ol re Kai dvepes, ovveK ev d(j}p<S 

Opi^dr)* drap KvOepeiav, on npoo-eKVpo-e Kv6r)pois* 
KvTTpoyevea b\ on yivro 7rokvK\v(TTco ivl Runpcd* 
t}be (j)ikofJLfJ,r)bia, on firfbecov e£e(fiadv6r). 
rrj §' v Epo? (Ofxaprrjare koX "i/xepo? eo-irero kclXos 
15 yeivop.evri rairpodra Secov r is (f>vXov lovo~rj. 
Tavrrjv §' i£ ckpxfjs nfirjv e%ei rjbe XeXoy^e 
fJLOtpav ev avOpooTTOicn kcu ddavdroia-t Seolcri, 
Trap&evlovs r odpovs /xet&J/xara r e^airaTas re 
repyjfiv re yXvKeprjv (piXoTrjrd re fxeiXixi^v re. 

Theog. 188—206. 

So too the plans, the very first as 'twere 
That he had severed from the adamant 
And from the main had flung for basis sure 
On the tempested deep, were long time borne 
Upon the waters, and a whitish froth 
From the immortal surface rose all round. 
Therein a maid did thrive ; and she at first 
Was to empyreal matter close attached ; 
And then to fluid incandescence came. 
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And forth a stately beauteous goddess passed, 

And 'neath her taper feet the season grew. 

Then her, the foam-begotten deity 

And the well- circled Oytherea too, 

Both gods and mortals Aphrodite call 

For reason that in froth she nurtured was ; 

But Cytherea, since she reached the clear ; 

Oyprogenia, too, since got she was 

In swelling tide of incandescent heat ; 

And Philomede, as from plans she came. 

On her when born and oome unto the throng 

Of gods, the elements, did Eros wait 

And sweet Desire did follow in her wake. 

This honour too 'mongst men and gods renowned 

She has from first and gained it as her due, 

The warbling converse, smiles, and wiles of maids, 

Their joy and honeyed love and blandishment. 

NOTES. 

1-4 When cut away from the firmament, the plans abided henceforth 
with the enclosed nebula. As the ages rolled by this would be 
divided and sub-divided to form the various bodies of our 
universe, and interstellar space would become filled with a 
subtle ether. 

*d/3/3aX\ — " Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters." 
—Psalm civ. 3. 

2 an r)7reLpoio — From the original whole that existed before the 
separation. 

ttovtco.— This and the ireXayos of the succeeding line refer to the 
nebulous or misty nature of the mass that now lay within the 
firmament. 

4 dcj)p6s. — The ether, so subtle and impalpable that the poet compares 

it to the light, unsubstantial bubbles produced by the fermen- 
tation or agitation of a liquid mass. 
5-15 In this ether was Concord nursed, and through it as medium 
was celestial harmony established, and the spheres bound 
together as a whole. 

5 Kv6r]poLo-L. — As it would be absurd to conceive of localities existing 

at an age prior to the formation of a crust upon our globe, it is 
evident that the terms Oythera and Cyprus are used oniy for the 
sake of the ideas implied derivationally . Kvfljjpa (KaOaipco, €Kd6rjpa, 
the a being changed into v as in avpt; for o-dpt;) means " pure, 
the purified, clear," and Kv7rpos (Ka.7rvp6s, or Kairirvpos, the poetic 
form of Kardnvpos) denotes " blazing, burning, incandescent," 
Spectral analysis has shown that the simplest stellar bodies 
consist mainly of luminous gas or incandescent hydrogen. But 
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that there is a still more simplified form of matter is reasonable 
to believe. It is this most simple condition that Hesiod styles 
KvOrjpoLo-t (aOeoHTiv, while he denotes the swelling incandescence 
by ireptppvTov Kvnpov, making it, as seen, subsequent to the 
other. 

8 ^A^poblrrjp. — By a simple metathesis of the p this becomes pa^obirrjv 
that is {pdirro) 6b6s) " the binder of the orbits." She would be 
so understood by the learned (Qeoi), while men of inferior 
intelligence would recognise her as but <l the ethereal wayfarer " 
(dcf)p6s 68lrr)s). It would be the same distinction as was made 
between Briareus arid iEgseon. The Latin Venus is probably 
evcocTLs, "Union." 

13 (pikofjLfjirjbea. — Cytherean Yenus would thus denote " the purest 

affection"; Cyprian Yenus, "ardent or impassioned love"; 
Philomede, or Erycinian Yenus, "artful love, the love that 
laughs at locksmiths." 

14 "Epos. — Change and Desire attended her on earth. 

" Ah me ! for aught that I could ever read, 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 
The course of true love never did run smooth." 

Sliahspeare* 



BOOK THIRD. 

TOILEES OP THE NIGHT. 



CHAPTEE I. 



Nox 



THEOGONY. 

Moros 
Ker 

Thanatos 

Upnos 

Oneiroi 

Momus 

Oizus 

Hesperides 



Clotlio 
Lacliesis 
Atropos 



Keres 
Nemesis 
Apate 
Philotes 
Geras 
Eris 

The characters in the foregoing table, serving as a sequel 

to what preceded and a prelude to what was to come, are 

pictured by Hesiod as the offspring of Night without a 

consort. In describing the descent of iEneas into Hades, 

Virgil writes thus : 

Vestiburum ante ipsum, primisque in fancibtis Orci, 
Luctus et ultrices posuere cubilia Curse ; 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 
Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, ac turpis Egestas ; 
Terribiles visu f ormse ; Letumque, Labosque ; 
Turn consanguineus Leti Sopor ; et mala mentis 
Gauclia ; mortiferumqne adverso in limine Belkim, 
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Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Discordia demens^ 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis., 
In medio ramos annosaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus, opaca, ingens ; quam sedem Somnia vulgo) 
Yana tenere f erunt, foliisque sub omnibus* haerent. 

VI. 273—284. 

A cursory examination of those lines will tend to show that 
the entities mentioned in them, while not arranged in the 
same order as those of Hesiod, are similar in number and 
characteristics to these of the children of Nox. ^ The 
following parallel arrangement may serve to identify them 
still further and to throw additional light, one on the other. 

a-Tvyepos Mopos .... mortiferum Bellum 

piXcupa Krjp . . . Labo& 

Qdvaros ...» Letum 

"Yttpos ..... Sopor 

■Ovdpoi . Sonmia vana 

M&juo? ..... turpis Egestas 

dXyipoeo'cra 'Oi£vs . . • Jjuctus 

^(nrepldcs . . , . mala mentis gaudia 

MoipoL .... ferrei Eumenidum thalami 

vrjkeoTToivoi Krjpes . . . . ultrices Curse 

Nc/xecris .... Metus 

'Kirarr] malesuada Fames 

$1X07775 .... pallentes Morbi 

ovXopepos Trjpds . . . . tristis Senectus 

KapTep66vp.os J 'ftpLs . . . Discordia demens 

As most of these characters are self-explanatory, we pro- 
ceed at once to quote Hesiod's enumeration and description ; 

Nt>£ 8' €T€K€ (TTvyepov re Mopop kcu Krjpa ptXaipap 
ml Qdparop, T€Ke "Yttvov, %tlkt€ de (j)vXop 'OpelpcoV 
ovtlvl KoifJLrjBe'io-a 6cd T€K€ Nv£ ipefievvr). 
devrepov av Mco/xov kcu f O'i(vv dXyLvdeaarav, 
5 'Ecmep'idas 6\ ah prjXa rriprjP kXvtov 'SlKeapoio 
Xpvaea KaXd peXovcn (pepoprd T€ divfipea Kaprrop. 
kcu Molpas kcu Krjpas eyetparo vr)Xeo7rolvovs, 
KXcodoa re Adx^criv re koi "Arpoirop, aire fipoToivi 
yupop.ipoL(TL hibovcrip %y* lv Qy a @° v T€ kcikov T€, 
10 cur dpbpap re Secap re 7rapaLj3a(TLas €<p€7rov(raL 
ovheTrore Xriyovri Seal beLPoto ^oXoio, 
irplp y' dno tg> Scooxrt kukt}P ottlp, oWts dfidprrj, 
tlkte 8e kcu Ne/xeo-t^, 7rrjp,a 6pt]tol(ti (SpoTolcrh 
Nt»| oXorj' perd ttjp 8' ' Airdrop 7W kol ^iXoT^Ta, 
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15 Trjpds r' ovkofjLevov, mV'Epiv re/ce mpTepoBv/jLov. 

Avrap ,, 'Epis crrvyepr) reKe fxev TLovov akyivoevra 
AfjOrjv re Aifiov re KaV'AXyea baKpvocvra, 
'Yo-fiLvas re Qovovs re, Ma^as r' 'AvdpoKTaorlas re, 
NeiKea re tyevfteas re Aoyovs 'A/x0tX'oy/a? re, 

20 Avo-vojjL'lr)v" Atijv re, (rvvrjOeas ak\r)\oi<riv, 

' OpKov 6\ os 8rj TrXticrTov irnxdovlovs avBpayrrovs 
Trrj/iaiPeL, ore kep tis €K(bv eirlopKov 6fi6&crr}. — Theog. 211. 

But Night, the Night of ages rolling on, 

With no one mated, bore dread Destiny 

And grim Eesponsibility ; and Death 

And Sleep she bore and multitude of Dreams. 

Again begot she Doubt and grievous Woe, 

And Processes Occult that care full well, 

On this our side of Oceanus famed, 

Eor flocks and beauteous trees that bring forth fruit. 

She bore the Fates, to Be, to Do, to Die, 

Who good and ill to mortal beings give ; 

And the remorseless Oares, all-forceful powers, 

Who following up the sins of gods and men 

Ne'er cease from anger dire till vengeance dread 

Inflict they may upon the one who errs. 

And likewise Apprehensive Dread, a bane 

To living mortals, bore destroying Night ; 

And then Deceit she bore, Affinity, 

Carking Old Age, and Strife magnanimous. 

But dreaded Strife did grievous Toil beget, 

Oblivion, Hunger, tearful-bringing Pains, 

Quarrels and Murders, Eights and Homicides, 

Contentions, Lying Stories, Equivoques, 

And lawless Hate, — compatriots all these ; 

Likewise the Solemn Oath that worketh woe 

In great degree for dwellers on the earth 

When one perchance has knowingly forsworn. 

NOTES. 

1 Mopov. — The word is derived from /xetpo/xat, perf. ejifxopa, "to 
receive as one's portion, to get one's due." The Latin equiva- 
lent is f atum, ' 1 fate ; that order and series of things decreed 
from eternity, and from which there is no deviation or escape." 
Dryden pictures it well : 

' ' Alas, what stay is there in human state, 
Or who can shun inevitable fate ? 
The doom was written, the decree was past, 
Ere the foundations of the world were cast." 

Since destiny comes into operation with life, and since life ig 
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but a battle for existence, and a battle that inevitably leads to 
death, Virgil has called Moros, " mortiferum bellum." 
Krjpa — There is but one Ker, as there is but one Moros, in Mythology, 
and that Ker (xp*?> " that which must needs be"; Xf} €OS > " a 
business of necessity, a charge, a care"), is the personification 
of " Responsible charge " or " Care" for in the strict sense of 
the word, Care is a " charge implying responsibility, a trust, 
the management of a trust." 

Ker would thus be the equivalent of the "Providence" of 
God, of that divine arrangement of all things to one end. 
Everything, the universe, earth, man, has been created in 
accordance with a plan and towards an end. In its own way, 
each created work is indebted for the purchase price of 
existence from nihility, and is responsible for the amount to 
the last farthing. And the higher in creation's rank each 
being is, and the more endowed with intellectual attributes to 
understand the plan and end, the greater must justifiably be 
the responsibility attached. As Eusso puts it : " Can we 
suppose that when God, by an act of His infinite power, sends 
forth rational creatures into space and time, He tells them that 
they are not bound to acknowledge the Author of their 
existence; that they are dispensed with showing Him senti- 
ments of gratitude and love ; that, in a word, they are 
independent as He himself is independent ? Creation with such 
a sequel would be an absurdity and the greatest of misfortunes." 

In this general idea of " responsible charge " is consequently 
involved that of "conscience" for rational beings, and hence 
we can understand the relation of K-qp to Krjp, "the heart," as 
also of xpl ^ XP<*a>> " to deliver an oracle," for, as Byron says, 
" Man's conscience is the oracle of God." We can in this way, 
too, trace the dominant idea in Virgil's mind when he paralleled 
KTjp by " Labos," since " we must work out our salvation with 
fear and trembling," each for himself. 

There are many passages in the Greek classics where the 
interpretation of " charge, care, conscience, duty," will render 
the meaning more intelligible and vivid. Thus it is that love 
of strife, the martial din, and the soldier's duty "with con- 
science wide as hell," are made companions in the battle-field 
under the names of Eris, Kudoimos, and Ker. Thus, too, it is 
that Achilles scoffmgly remarks to Agamemnon, after having 
reproached him with never joining in the fray or ambuscade, 
"to be tol lerjf > etdercu ctvai" ILL 228, "But this to thee our 
duty seems to be." 

3 epefievvrt — epepos eWoy, " the evolution of the years." 

4 Mcofiov — From fifj oip,ai, "to suppose, imagine, or believe as not" ; 

or fir] GdfjL/jLai, " not to see, not to know, not to understand " ; or 
/xco/xat, "to desire eagerly, to inquire, or seek after." Censure 
and ridicule are the peculiar weapons of Doubt, whose mission 
it is to thirst and search for truth and facts, and when found, 
to see them not, to hear them not, to understand them not. 
Hence does Virgil style it "turpis egestas," "shameless 
negation," shameless want, whether of confidence, truth, know- 
ledge, or religion. The censure of the gods by Momus means 
that Doubt finds flaws in all things from earth below to stars 
on high ; even the gait of Venus— the harmony of the universe, 
is discordant to his senses. 
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5 'Eo-7r€/3i'Sas— There are ' ' unexplored remainders ' ' everywhere around 
us. We find them in every branch of knowledge — physical, 
mental, and intellectual. The divine meets them in the Unity 
and Trinity; the astronomer in the sun-spots and nebulous 
rifts; the geologist in the primal crust; the chemist in the 
atom ; mathematician in the point ; geographical explorer in 
the North and South Poles ; the physicist in the embryo ; and 
so on. There is ever and always a something that we cannot 
grasp, an intangible tangibility, and it is this that Mythology 
personifies in the Hesperides. They are the influences that 
preside over the " unexplored remainders"; they are, as the 
name denotes (iaiTtpa eldcs), "the evening-like, the obscure'' ; 
or, if we so prefer, they are (o-7rapa<o), "whatever is wrapped 
up or concealed from the view or understanding." Their 
genealogy marks them as being connected with those germinal 
processes of which we know so little. Hesiod makes them 
children of Nox ; other writers describe them as the offspring 
of Phorcys and Ceto, of Atlas and Hesperia, of Zeus and 
Themis. There is really no difference save as to the beginning, 
one writer going back to the universe, and the others to our 
system, our earth, or to Life. 

We thus see that whatever their ancestry be, they are 
invariably connected with what is " obscure or unexplored." 
Geographically applied, we find them, as a consequence, 
shifted, as knowledge advanced, from the original habitat of 
the human race to the countries west of Asia Minor, thence to 
the equatorial tracts of Africa, to the extreme west or Western 
hemisphere, and finally to the Hyperborean or Polar regions — 
the geographical Hesperides of modern times. In the same 
manner, do they stand for all those other "unexplored 
remainders" that elude the view, the knowledge, skill, or 
understanding ; and they are confessedly not a few in number. 

1 ' The mind of man is this world's true dimension, 
And knowledge is the measure of the mind : 
And as the mind, in her vast comprehension, 

Contains more worlds than all the world can find, 
So Knowledge doth itself far more extend 
Than all the minds of man can comprehend." — Broohe. 

To explore his world is the mission and the duty of the living 
man, no doubt. Is there a limit to each charge ? Time, for 
one thing, bounds the former. Does anything bound his duty? 
If a purely physical act could weaken the understanding, can 
a purely mental one antagonise the intellect ? Is not obedience 
as likely a factor in one case as the other, and does not 
obedience imply something forbidden ? What is that something 
— that dividing line between the sacred and the accursed springs 
of knowledge ? Even that does the ' ' audax gens humana " 
want to know. 

' ' The wish to know — that endless thirst, 
Which even by quenching is awaked, 
And which becomes or blest or curst, 

As is the fount whereat 'tis slaked." — Moore. 

It must have been such a sentiment that made Yirgil 
parallel the Hesperides by " mala mentis gaudia," 
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7ripr)v k\. Ok. — Oceanus represents the vast mass of aqueous vapour 
surrounding our earth. It has, consequently, two sides, one 
■ . spreading into infinite space, the other limited by the surface 
of our globe where the Hesperides are stationed. 

6 xpvcrea devb. Kaprrov. 

" Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into the world and all our woe." — Milton. 

7 Molpas — The Mserse were the agents or distributors of Moros or 

Eate, and were accordingly termed Parcce by the Romans, as 
being 4 'the accomplishers or fulfillers " {irpacra-co) of the eternal 
and irrevocable (fiarop. As the destiny of all things can be 
said to consist in being, doing, dying, Mythology enumerates 
three Mserse, viz. : Olotho, the fate that spins (k\o)6q>) the 
thread of being ; Lachesis, she who assorts (Xayxdvco ) the 
duties to be done ; and Atropos, the fate that cannot be avoided 
(a rpeVco). 

" While man is growing, life is in decrease, 
Our cradles rock us nearer to the tomb ; 
Our birth is nothing but our death begun." — Young. 

If it be true that we are all born with the germs of life, action, 
and decay, then each of the three weird sisters is a spinner at 
the loom, and the white and black threads of Olotho and of 
Atropos are inextricably mingled with the chequered one of 
Lachesis. What the prevailing colour of her thread may be 
depends entirely on ourselves. " As a man sows, so shall he 
reap," is Scriptural language, of which the homely paraphrase 
is, "We must all lie upon the bed which we have made." 
Either text will serve to show why Virgil has paralleled the 
Greek Mserse by "ferrei Eumenidum thalami." 
Krjpas — What the Mserse are to Moros, the Keres are to Ker, distri- 
buting agents of Providence. Providence is two-fold ; the 
arrangement of all things towards their ends, and the 
execution in time of such arrangement through suitable media. 
The Keres are emblematic of those media by means of which 
the arrangement of Providence is carried to accomplishment. 
Each of us, like Achilles, has a choice of Keres or duties, 
whether of war or peace, action or indolence, plough or pen ; 
but whatever we embrace, however high we mount or low we 
fall, we are attended by the satellites of grim responsibility. 
If we perform our part properly, it is well; if not, then 
conscience stings us with its thousand tongues. 

" The human race are sons of sorrow born, 
And each must have his portion." — Mallett. 

14 ^LkoTrjra — If matter remained elementary there would be no 
decay. Affinity, by causing the elements to unite and become 
compounds, brings on disorganisation and disease. Bust is an 
example of what Affinity can effect in metals. Hence it is that 
Virgil has paralleled Philotes by " pallentes morbi," 
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MYTHS. 

Pontus — born of Gaea and united to her after her separation from 
Uranus. Their offspring were five in number, namely, 
Nereus, Thaumas, Phorcys, Oeto, and Eurybia. 
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Nereus—tlne eldest born of Pontus, and united to Doris, daughter of 
Oceanus, by whom he became the. father of the Nereides. 
His domain is the sea, and the poets have gifted him with 
prophecy and the power of assuming different shapes. 

Nereides— daughters of Nereus and Doris, and fifty in number. As 
being marine nymphs they dwell in their sire's domains. 
They are propitious to sailors, and were worshipped 
throughout Greece, particularly in the seaport towns. 

Thaumas — another son of Pontus, wedded to the Oceanid Electra, 
by whom he begot Iris and the Harpies. 

Iris — the messenger of the gods to one another and to men, but later 
on the peculiar attendant and messenger of Juno. Some 
writers identify her with the rainbow, while others make it 
as but the path on which she travels, appearing and vanishing 
as required. 

One of her peculiar functions is to bear in a golden bowl 
the Stygian waters to such divinities as have proved faithless 
in the eyes of Zeus. She has wings on her shoulders, a 
herald's staff in her hand, and a tunic or zone of many 
colours. 

Harpies — described by Hesiod as fair-haired, winged beings, attended 
by winds and birds of prey. Homer alludes to them as 
storm-winds reputed to carry off whatever or whosoever was 
reported as having suddenly disappeared from earth. 
.ZEschylus represents them as hideous creatures with wings ; 
Virgil as part bird, part maid, with long claws and faces pale 
with hunger, and as defiling whatever food they left uncle- 
voured. Hesiod names two, Aello and Ocypete; Virgil 
mentions another, Celseno; Aellopos, Nicothoe, Ocythoe, 
Ocypode and Acholoe are added by other writers. Their 
original abode was Salmydessus in Thrace, where they 
tormented the blind Phineus. When expelled from there by 
the sons of Boreas they took refuge in the Strophades, and 
here it was that iEneas encountered them previous to his 
arrival at Carthage. 

Phorcys — son of Pontus and Gsea, brother of Ceto, to whom he was 
united, and by whom he begot the Graise, the Gorgons, and 
Ophis. 

Ceto — daughter of Pontus and Gsea, and joined in wedlock to her 
brother, Phorcys. 

Grake — children of Phorcys and Ceto, and alluded to by all writers as 
being gray from their birth. Hesiod mentions but two, 
Pephredo and Enyo. Apollodorus names three, Pephredo, 
Enyo, and Deino, and says that they had only one eye and 
one tooth in common, which they borrowed from one another 
when required. 

Gorgons — children of Phorcys and Ceto, who resided on the borders of 
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Night beyond Oceanus, where the Hesperides were situated. 
Homer mentions but one, Gorgo, dwelling in the depths of 
Hades. Hesiod enumerates three, Stheno, Euryale, and 
Medusa. The first two were immortal ; Medusa alone was 
mortal, and the most famed in song and story. Originally 
she was a maiden, most beautiful in form, and one of her 
chief attractions was her golden hair. Neptune had inter- 
course with her, it is said, in the temple of Minerva, in con- 
sequence whereof the incensed goddess changed the Gorgon's 
hair to writhing snakes, and rendered her head and those of 
her sisters so hideous as to turn all who looked upon them to 
stone. Some writers say that Medusa was the only one of 
the three who had serpents in her hair. 

Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, was commissioned by 
Polydectes to cut off Medusa's head. The details of the 
story are thus told by Apolloclorus (2. 4. 2. 3) : — 

" Guided by Mercury and Minerva, he (Perseus^ comes to 
the daughters of Phorcys, namely, Enyo, Pephredo, and 
Deino. These were children of Phorcys and Ceto, sisters to 
the Gorgons, and gray from birth. The three had but one 
eye and one tooth, and these they changed in turn with one 
another. Of which having got possession, Perseus said, 
when they demanded them back, that he would return them 
if they took him down to the path leading to the nymphs. 
These nymphs had the winged sandals, the kibisis (which is 
said to be a bag), and the helmet. 

" The daughters of Phorcys having taken him down, he 
gave them back the eye and tooth ; and when he came to the 
nymphs and got what he desired, he put the kibisis round him, 
fitted the sandals to his ankles, and placed the helmet on his 
head : having this last, he was able to see whomsoever he 
wished, and could not be seen by others. Having also got 
an adamantine rapier from Mercury, he came to Oceanus 
Hying and found the Gorgons lulled to sleep. These were by 
name, Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. Medusa alone was 
mortal; and for this reason had Perseus been sent for her 
head. These Gorgons had heads encompassed with the scales 
of dragons, had teeth monstrous as those of boars, brazen 
hands, golden wings with which they flew, and they made 
stones of all that kenned them (tovs be Idovras \l3ovs iiroLovv), 
Standing over them asleep, Minerva directing his hand 
aright, Perseus turned one side, and looking into the brazen orb 
through which he saw the likeness of the Gorgon, he decapi- 
tated her." Then he put the head into his kibisis, and by 
means of the helmet which rendered him invisible he escaped 
from the pursuit of the remaining two Gorgons. After 
going through many other adventures, Perse as returned the 
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sandals, kibisis, and helmet to Mercury, who restored them 
to the nymphs. The Gorgon's head he gaye to Minerva, who 
placed it in the middle of her shield or breast-plate. 

Pegasus. — When the Gorgon's head was cut off by Perseus, her two 
children by Neptune sprang from the wound: these were 
Ohrysaor and Pegasus. This latter is described as a winged 
horse that was born near the springs of Ocean, whence he 
ascended to the immortals, and dwells in the halls of Zeus, 
to whom he carries the thunder and the lightning. Other 
traditions describe him as the horse of Aurora, and place him 
among the stars. All unite in regarding him as connected 
with the Muses, and as haying produced the fountain of 
Hippocrene from Mount Helicon with a blow of his hoof. 

Chrysaor— son of Neptune and Medusa, brother of Pegasus, and born 
with him after the decapitation of the Gorgon. He was 
united to Oallirrhoe, daughter of Oceanus, and by her he 
begot Geryon and Echidna. 

Oeryon — son of Ohrysaor and Oallirrhoe, reputed to have had three 
heads, or, according to some, three bodies united together. 
He dwelt in the island of Erythia, situated in the west near 
the ocean, and had magnificent, reddish- colored oxen, that 
were tended by the herd Eurytion, and guarded by Orthos, 
a two-headed dog born of Echidna and Typhaon. To carry 
off those oxen was assigned to Hercules as his Tenth Labour. 
This he succeeded in doing after killing the dog, the herd, 
and Geryon himself. 

Echidna — sister of Geryon, and called by Hesiod the daughter of 
Ohrysaor and Oallirrhoe. Other writers call her the offspring 
of Tartarus and Gsea ; still others, of Peiras and Styx. She 
is described as a huge, unformed being ; a beautiful nymph 
in face and body, but snake-like as to her limbs ; as im- 
mortal, undecaying, and devouring raw flesh in caves beneath 
the ground. According to Hesiod, she was drawn down 
beneath the Arimi ; Apollodorus says that she was reported 
to have been destroyed by Argos Panoptes. In quest of his 
Ninth Labour, the girdle of Hippolyte, queen of the Amazons, 
Hercules is said to have visited the Hyperboreans, and to have 
begotten there by Echidna three children, Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus, and Scythes. She is described as wedded to 
Typhaon, by whom she begot Orthos — the two-headed dog of 
Geryon, Cerberus— the three-headed dog of Hades, the 
Lernsean Hydra, the Ohimaera, the Nemean Lion, and the 
Sphinx. According to Hesiod, the last two — the Sphinx 
and Nemean Lion — were born of Echidna and of Orthos; 
others call them children of Orthos and the Chimsera ; still 
others, of Typhaon and Ohimeera. 

Chimcera, — a fire-breathing monster, huge, swift,- and strong, having 
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three heads, a lion's placed in front, a goat's in the middle, 
and a dragon's head behind. She committed terrible havoc, 
but was finally destroyed. The story runs thus : Bellero- 
j)hon, having unwittingly killed his brother (who has been 
variously called Bellerus, Deliades, Peiren, and Aleimenes), 
came to the court of Prsetus in order to be purified. Antsea 
(called Sthenobeea by some writers), the wife of Prsetus, and 
daughter of the Lycian king, Iobates, conceived an attach- 
ment for Bellerophon, and made overtures to him. "When he 
fled from her advances she became incensed, and made her 
husband believe that Bellerophon had attempted to betray 
her. Either fearing or being unwilling to kill him with his 
own hands, Prsetus sent his guest to Lycia, and gave him 
letters to Iobates, requesting that the bearer should be 
destroyed. To make his death assured, as he thought, 
Iobates ordered him to wage battle against the dreaded 
Ohimsera. Aided by the gods, the hero caught and mounted 
the winged horse Pegasus, rose into the air, and destroyed 
the monster with his arrows. 

The continuation of Bellerophon' s story is as follows : 
After various adventures he married the daughter of 
Iobates and was named successor to the throne. But having 
attempted to fly to heaven upon Pegasus, the winged steed, 
by order of Zeus, flung him blind and maimed to earth. 
Homer says that he drew upon himself the anger of the gods, 
and was finally compelled to wander blind, solitary, and far 
from the paths of men, in the Aloean fields. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE LUMINOUS PAST. 

The separation of Uranus from Gsea is one of the fore- 
most events in Mythology. The next to stand out in 
importance is the Battle of the Titans. But whereas the 
first has reference to our universe as a whole and ends with 
the formation of a firmament, the Titanomachia belongs 
peculiarly to our globe and ends with well-established Life. 

Gsea, Pontus, and their immediate offspring, are universal 
terms, it is true, since they are applicable not only to our 
universe as a whole, apart from the firmament, but also to 
each of the stellar systems and to the individual stars of 
such systems into which our universe was subsequently 
divided. But henceforward our attention is peculiarly 
invited to that particular portion of matter which sometime 
in the course of ages assumed an existence apart from all 
other portions, and which we have called our Earth. The 
beginning of this independent existence is marked in 
Mythology as the union of Gaea with Pontus, and the off- 
spring begotten of these and the descendants of such 
offspring denote the many and varied changes that occurred 
and intervened between an incandescent mass and the same 
mass with granite for a basis. 

Principal among those changes would be the first crust 
that solidified upon the molten surface, the waters that 
established themselves upon the crust, and the elevation of 
dry land above the surrounding waters. 

Having described the formation of a firmament, Genesis 
thus proceeds : 

9. And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear : and it was so, 
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10. And God called the dry land earth ; and the gathering together 
of the waters called He seas : and God saw that it was good. 

11. And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth : and it was so. 

12. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed after 
his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after 
his kind : and God saw that it was good. 

13. And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

It is with the events of this third day that all the mythical 
characters from Pontus to Zeus are connected ; and it is 
with the events described in verses 9 and 10 that the off- 
spring and descendants of Pontus and Gsea are specially 
concerned. How the dry land appeared, how the seas were 
gathered together, and how corresponding changes occurred 
in the gaseous envelope around our globe, are the pith and 
marrow of all the myths and mythical characters embraced 
between Pontus and Echidna. 

Pontus and Gcsa. — What the condition of its matter Was 
when our earth, sufficiently cooled to prevent all further 
disruption on its part, began a sure and independent 
existence in space, is not known. There may be, and 
probably is, a still more simple condition than that of 
incandescence. Hesiod has suggested it in his " Cytherea," 
and certain of the nebulae which the most powerful telescope 
has failed to resolve into stars are conceived by some 
scientists to be " belated portions, so to speak, of the same 
soft and diffused material which, countless ages ago, was 
condensed into the defined bodies forming the remainder of 
our solar system." It is worthy of note, too, that the 
coronal atmosphere of the sun is said to consist mainly of 
sub-incandescent hydrogen "and another element which 
may be new." Such a condition, if existing, may be con- 
sidered as the closing chapter of speculative philosophy 
with regard to the matter of our globe. The succeeding 
stage and much of what followed belong to speculative 
geology, and in this wise does it proceed to tell the story. 
In its early infancy, when earth had dissolved for good and 
aye co-partnership with each and every of the celestial 
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cohort, it was a luminous gaseous mass, surging ever from 
internal convulsions or outward disturbances, or from both, 
irregular in shape, thousands of times greater in volume 
than at present, and equalling, if not surpassing Sirius, 
" the monarch of the skies," in heat and brilliancy. It 
was, in brief, a sun illumined by its own light, glowing 
with its own heat, and composed of matter elementary or 
fashioning into elementary, since the same hydrogen line 
would be shown by the spectroscope that we now observe in 
Sirius and stars like Sirius. As it waxed in years and lost 
some of its intensity by radiation of its light and heat into 
outer space, its materials became more differentiated into 
elements, it shrank in volume, and assumed a structure 
like to that of our sun, namely, a solid or liquid incan- 
descent nucleus, surrounded with layer after layer of glowing 
vapour that evinced the presence of iron, zinc, copper, 
sodium, magnesium, calcium, and other elements in addition 
to vast quantities of hydrogen. All these would be in a 
state of incandescent vapour, and the orb itself would 
in all respects resemble our sun in light, heat, and gaseous 
layers which would every now and again be thrown into 
violent and surging billows that revealed the dark spots 
underneath. And so would it proceed for cycle after cycle, 
cooling and contracting, denning into shape and boundary, 
changing in colour possibly from white to yellow, from yellow 
to orange, and from that to red, till it became at last a 
c< dying out sun." While these changes were occurring, 
the atoms that had been there from the first, and that had 
been kept disassociated by the intense heat, came closer and 
closer together, and the elements appeared, one by one, as 
it were, hydrogen first, then the metals, and then the 
metalloids, oxygen, nitrogen, silicon, carbon, sulphur, 
chlorine, and others. 

During all these aeons what was the principal charac- 
teristic of our earth ? There is but one answer — 
Luminosity ; for it was at the expense of luminosity that it 
cooled, shrank, and allowed the elements to differentiate. 
And this luminosity was derived from no outward source ; 
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it must have been inherent in matter itself from the 
beginning, must have grown with its growth, divided with 
its division, and attached itself to each member of the 
universe ; among others, to earth itself. 

Now, this is identical with the myth which makes Pontus 
the offspring of Gsea without a partner, antecedent in being 
even to molecular matter, and subsequently united to his 
parent after her divorce from Uranus. The derivation 
points to the same conclusion, since Uovtos (allowing for 
the well-recognised interchanges of tt and </>, and of o and a, 
as instanced in iravos and iraTvr) for fyavos and (pdrvrj, arporos 
and dvta for arparos and avid), is equivalent to $>avros } and 
thus signifies " giving light, luminous." 

Hesiod, having mentioned how Gsea begot Uranus and 
the Ourea, says : — 

§ be Koi arpvyerov nekayos reKev, o'ld/xaTL Svov, 
ILovrov, arep (piXoTrjTOS i(j)LjJi€pov. — Theog. 131. 

And Pontus, too, a vaporous expanse 

That glowing raged with turbulence, she bore 

"While still from sweet affinity aloof. 

1 arpvyerov. — a rpvyco " not dry," that is " moist, vaporous," just as 

we say "in a nebulous condition." We also find arpvyos (a 
rpvg) "clarified, pure, simple." With the same meaning, 
"moist" or "pure," does Homer apply it to the ether : 

aidilpeios 8' dpvpaybos 
Xol\k€ov ovpavbv Iks 8l aldepos aTpvyeToio.—U. XVII. 424. 

The usual rendering, "yielding no harvest, unfruitful" (a 
Tpvyd(o) has nothing to recommend it, since in their own way 
the sea and air are as fruitful as is the land in its way. 
irekayos— The word is used to denote anything vast in volume, 
extent, &c. So do we speak of " a sea of troubles," " the ocean 
of eternity." 

oihparL 6vov. — "raging with swell," as the gaseous layers of the 
incandescent orb would be by commotions within and without 
the mass. Hesiod has elsewhere (line 189) used the words 
iTokvKkv<TT<i> iv\ novrco " on the tempested deep," and again in 
line 199, ttoXvkXvo-tco iv\ Kv7rpcp " in the tempested incandescent 
mass." 6vot>, " to # slay or burn a victim in sacrifice; to rush 
with violence," has for its radical, according to Passow, the 
sense of "to burn, to fire." 

2 arep (j)i\oTr)Tos. — There can be no affinity when there is only one kind 
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of matter. At this stage of being matter was but atomic, for 
the molecular Titans were not yet born. /'If the earth con- 
sisted of but one kind of matter, mercury, for instance, there 
might be gravitation and cohesion, but affinity would be 
impossible." — Youman. 

It is consequently but a question of words for Science to 
say that our earth was at one time an incandescent mass, 
in a vaporous condition, and liable to violent commotions 
in its surrounding layers ; and for Mythology to say that 
Gssa was united to Pontus, and that this Pontus was an 
arpvyerov iriXayos otfyxan Ovov. 

It must be this early stage of Earth's existence that 
Virgil writes of in his sixth Eclogue, and it must be in this 
sense of vaporous incandescence that the " liquidi ignis " 
must be understood : — 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque, animseque, marisque fuissent, 
Et liquidi simul ignis : ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

For how the elements of continents, 

Of vital air, and sea, and liquid fire 

Had been collected through the mighty void ; 

And how from those same elements there grew 

Beginnings all, and Earth's own slender round, 

All these in pleasing numbers told he of. 

From the notions of vastness, oneness, fluidity, and 
turbulence, connected with the word in its original sense, 
the transition of Pontus to a terrestrial ocean or large sea 
was natural and easy of application. It may be, too, that 
there is a connection in Latin between pontus and pons, 
the idea being that an incandescent globe was a transition 
stage or bridge between the totally unknown form of matter 
that preceded, and the well-known that was to follow\ The 
conjecture is strengthened by the Greek ytyvpa, the 
derivation of which (yia ^vpdo) " matter mixed with 
moisture") brings us back to the same idea of vaporous 
incandescence that actuated the formation of the Latin 
pons ; as also by Homer's using the word 'E^pr?, II. VI. 152, 
to denote this transition phase of earth. It can only be in 
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this sense th&tpontifex signifies " bridge-maker,"— Plutarch 
calls the derivation from pons an absurd one. If, however, 
we take pontus, the word would signify " the light-maker," 
a,n& pontifex maxim us would thus be the exact and suitable 
equivalent of the Greek Hierophant. Earth's reckless 
dissipation of heat and light into an outer space that with 
chilling impassibility received all and gave back nothing, 
could not, did not last for ever. Long as it was coming- 
more than 50 millions of years, if we place credence on 
conjectural calculations — the day of reckoning arrived, as 
the geological narrative tells us, when insolvency stared it 
in the face, when it could no longer queen it with the 
brightest of celestial denizens, and was compelled, possibly 
for its own welfare, to take its station in the humbler walks 
of being. Figuratively and literally it woke one morning to 
find its property in liquidation, and itself, when all just 
debts were settled, in the condition of mostly planet, partly 
star ; that is to say, in a condition resembling that which 
is supposed to prevail at present in our furthest planets, 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. It had still an 
emblazoned scutcheon, it is true ; but the motto was no 
longer " Incandescence ; " it was now " Igneous fluidity," 
and such it retained for many a long, long day. While 
insolvent, it was not bankrupt quite, and Geology has taken 
the following inventory of its assets at this period of its 
career. It had, first of all, the cherished memory of the 
past ; it had also, as a modest independence, a volume 
sufficiently large, if we include its envelopes, to reach the 
moon ; a well-defined spherical form with an inclination to 
assume that of an oblate spheroid ; movements of rotation 
and translation ; heat of its own sufficient to fuse the most 
refractory of metals ; and a residuum of inherent light, 
enough possibly to make it still appear as it were a sun to 
the moon, if moon there was, and if there were no dense 
canopy of clouds between the two to interfere. 

A goodly portion in its way, after all, was this that was 
saved from che wreck, and had Earth only hoarded it with 
economy the famous Golden Age of traditional history 
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would yet be in existence. But Mother Earth was ever liberal 
and generous, and she still continued lavishing both heat 
and light upon spendthrift space till such time as she had 
spent much of the former and all the latter, and till 
herself was left the semblance of what she is to-day. But 
this is anticipatory, and so we return to a more minute 
description of Earth in its liquid or fluid igneous condition, 
or, as it might well be called, the decadence of the incan- 
descent stage. 

A most curious and interesting condition it was, 
however we regard it, since we find the globe proper in a 
thoroughly molten condition throughout, a veritable sea of 
liquid fire, such as we are inclined to believe the interior 
of its mass is to-day. Not a drop of water or of air was 
there on or close to the glowing orb ; and yet the measures 
of all our oceans, seas, and rivers, of all our atmospheres, 
were in existence, but thousands, hundreds of thousands 
of miles above. And even there they existed but as 
elementary gases — oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbonic 
acid, mere phantoms of themselves and all aflame, thus 
attesting their descent from the paternal Pontus. And 
between those far-away regions and Earth's fiery furnace 
below was a mass of incandescent vapour filling the entire 
space, growing denser, heavier, darker and more opaque, 
as it approached the confines of our globe. And in it were 
the measures of all our coal beds, of all the salt in our 
mines and oceans, of all our chalk cliffs and common clay, 
and the earthy constituents of every plant and animal that 
was to occupy our globe ; of even the very metals, copper, 
iron, silver, gold, and the many others that are now 
embowelled in the depths of the earth. These too, like the 
water and the air, were but phantoms of what they were to 
be, reduced as they were to vapour by the intense fire below 
and by their own inherent heat, that was continuously 
fanned into fresh energy by friction of the particles and 
by the tempestuous surging of the mass. 

What then was left for the globe proper ? Fire, liquid 
fire at a white heat ; the same that is now belched from an 
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iEtna and a Vesuvius, the same that vomited itself again 
and again from below in Archaean time to rupture the first 
crust that formed on the molten surface, to rear above and 
overflow the crust, and subsequently to cool into the primal 
granite that lies at the base of the lithological structure. 

Was ever anything stranger or more mythical than this? 
And yet it is the conclusion, the only rational conclusion 
arrived at and acknowledged by the sober, practical science 
of to-day. An encyclopaedic writer tells us that "the 
oxygen which now forms fully half of the outer crust was 
originally doubtless part of the atmosphere. So, too, the 
vast beds of coal found all over the world in geological 
formations of many different ages, represent so much 
carbonic acid once present in the air. The chlorides in the 
sea likewise were probably carried down out of the 
atmosphere in the primitive condensation of the aqueous 
vapour." 

In the same strain writes every geologist who touches on 
the subject, and especially Piguier, from whose " World 
before the Deluge " we quote at length. 

"At this excessive temperature the gaseous mass which we 
have described would be borne in space much as the sun may 
be supposed to be, and it would shine with the same brilliancy 
with which, in our eyes, the fixed stars and planets burn 
in the serenity of night. ... As it got cooler, it gradually 
transposed portions of its warmth to the glacial regions of 
the interplanetary spaces, in the middle of which it traces 
the line of, its flaming orbit. Consequent on its continual 
cooling, but at the end of a period of time of which it 
would be impossible, even approximately, to fix the duration, 
the star, at first gaseous, would reach its liquid state. . . . 
If it did not follow, as a consequence of the partial cooling 
down of the terrestrial mass, that all the gaseous substances 
composing it should pass into a liquid state, some of these 
would remain in the state of gas or vapour, and would form 
round the terrestrial spheroid an envelope or atmosphere. 
We shall not have formed a very inexact idea of the atmo- 
sphere which surrounded the globe at this remote period if 
we compare it with that which surrounds us now ; but the 
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extent of atmosphere which surrounded the primitive 
earth must have been immense ; it doubtless reached the 
moon. It included, in short, in the state of vapour, the 
enormous mass of waters which now, in their condensed 
form, constitute the mighty ocean, added to other 
substances which preserved their gaseous state at the 
temperature then exhibited by the incandescent earth, 
and it is certainly no exaggeration to place this at 
2,000° Centigrade. The atmosphere would participate 
in this temperature and, acted on by this excessive 
heat, the pressure that it would exercise on the earth 
would be infinitely more considerable than that which it 
exercises at the present time. To the gases which form 
the component parts of the air — namely, azote, oxygen, 
and carbonic acid gas — to the enormous masses of watery 
vapour, we should have to add vast quantities of mineral 
substances, metallic or earthy, reduced to the gaseous 
state, and maintained in that state by the temperature of 
this gigantic furnace. The metals, the chlorides — metallic, 
alkaline, and earthy, the sulphurets, and even the earthy 
bases of silica, of alumina, and of lime; all at this 
temperature would exist in a vapoury form in the atmo- 
sphere surrounding the primitive globe. It is thought 
that, under these circumstances, the different substances 
composing the atmosphere would be ranged round the 
globe in the order of their density : the first layer — that 
nearest to the surface — being formed of the heavier vapours, 
as the metals, iron, platinum, copper, mixed doubtless with 
clouds of fine metallic grains produced by the partial 
condensation of their vapours. This first and heaviest 
zone, and the thickest also, would be opaque, although the 
surface of the earth was still at a red heat. Next in order 
would come the more vaporisable substances, such as the 
metallic and alkaline chlorides, particularly the chloride of 
sodium or marine salt, of sulphur and phosphorus, with 
all the volatile combinations of these substances. The 
upper zone w T ould contain matter still more easily vaporised, 
such as watery vapour or steam, united with bodies naturally 
gaseous, as oxygen, azote, and carbonic acid. This order of 
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superposition, however, would not maintain itself constantly. 
In spite of their unequal density the three atmospheric 
beds would often be mixed, producing formidable storms, 
violent ebullitions ; throwing down, tearing, upheaving, 
and confounding these incandescent zones. As to the 
globe itself, without being so much agitated as its fiery 
and mobile atmosphere, it would be no less the prey of 
perpetual storms, occasioned by the thousand chemical 
processes which were in action in its molten mass. On 
the other hand the electricity resulting from those powerful 
chemical operations, conducted on a scale so unlimited, 
would provoke frightful detonations, the echoes of thunder 
adding to the horror of this primitive picture." 

Such, then, was the condition of our world under Pontus 
and Gaea, and it is well to bear in mind that the change 
from incandescence to igneous fluidity did not occur all 
suddenly, but slowly, almost imperceptibly, and from the 
very first ; and that only at an advanced stage of incan- 
descent decadence would the following summary — and it is 
well to note it — be pronouncedly applicable : — 

1. An outermost zone where the constituents of water, 

oxygen and hydrogen, were most abundant. 

2. A more or less dense mass of luminous elastic vapour, 

the product of all the other elements, metallic and 
non-metallic, reduced to the gaseous state by heat, 
reaching from earth to heaven, and frequently dis- 
turbed by violent commotions. 

3. The earth proper, a globe of liquid fire, and then as 

always, even to-day, presenting for reflection an 
exterior surface, and an interior beneath the surface. 

4. The never-ceasing, inseparable tendency to form and 

arrangement in every part of the mass, individually 

and collectively. 
It is well to note them, we repeat, for each in its own 
way was the offspring of incandescent matter ; and 
Mythology tells us that five children — Nereus, Thaumas, 
Phorcys and Ceto, and Eurybia— were born to Pontus and 
Gsea. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE BIRTH-PLACE, BIRTH, AND COMING OF THE 
SEA.. 

Nereus. — "When the world was incandescent," writes 
Gunning in his " Life History of our Planet," " the oceans 
were not on but above the earth. No matter has been 
added, save in the fall of meteorites, and none has been 
taken away. The waters were here from 'the beginning,' 
here in their elemental gases. As silica is the oxide of 
silicon, and implies a time when its elements were free, so 
water is the oxide of hydrogen, and implies a time when its 
elements had not combined." 

How those elements of oceans came to be above, Figuier 
has already described. Let the same writer tell how the 
world of waters was translated from heaven to earth. 

" As the globe continued to cool, a time arrived when the 
temperature became insufficient to maintain in a state of 
vapour the vast masses of water which floated, suspended 
and vaporised, in the atmosphere. These vapours would 
pass into the liquid state, and now the first rain-drops fell 
upon the earth. Let us here remark that these were 
veritable rain-drops of boiling water ; for, in consequence 
of the very considerable pressure of the atmosphere, water 
would be condensed and become liquid at a temperature 
very superior to 100° Centigrade. . . . , The first water 
which fell in the liquid state upon the gradually cooling- 
surface of the earth would be rapidly reduced to steam by 
the elevation of its temperature. Thus rendered much 
lighter than the surrounding atmosphere, these vapours 
would rise to the utmost limits of the upper atmospheric 
zone : thus circumstanced, they would radiate towards the 
glacial regions of space, and, again condensing, would thus 
again descend to the earth in a liquid state, to reascend as 
vapour and fall again in a state of condensation. But these 
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alternate changes in the physical condition of water could 
only be maintained by a very considerable temperature on 
the surface of the globe, which these alternations of heat 
and cold were very rapidly diminishing : the excess of heat 
was being dissipated in the regions of celestial space. This 
phenomenon extending itself by degrees to the whole mass 
of watery vapour existing in the atmosphere, the waters in 
increasing quantities covered the earth ; and as the con- 
version of all liquids into vapour is provocative of a notable 
disengagement of electricity, a vast quantity of electric 
fluid necessarily resulted from the conversion of such 
masses of water into vapour. Bursts of thunder and bright 
gleams of lightning were the necessary accompaniments of 
this extraordinary struggle of the elements. How long did 
this struggle for supremacy between lire and water, with 
the incessant noise of thunder, continue ? All that can be 
said in reply is, that a day came when water was trium- 
phant. After having covered to a vast extent the basins 
and hollows of the earth, it finally occupied and covered 
the whole surface : for there is good reason to believe 
that at a certain epoch, at the commencement, so to speak, 
of its evolutions, the earth was covered by the waters in its 
whole extent. Ocean was universal." 

When now we turn to the Mythological narrative, it 
seems almost superfluous to point out the identity between 
our sea, the first product of incandescence, that originally 
affected the hollows of our globe, and subsequently covered 
the greater part of its expanse, — and between Nereus, the 
eldest born of Pontus, who loves peculiarly the hollow depths 
of ocean, and who is described by every classic poet as the 
Sea. Neptune is the ruler of water in all its three forms, 
solid, fluid, and gaseous, and his symbol, the trident, is 
indicative of such authority : Pontus is the vast expanse, 
the sea as contrasted ivith the sky, as is well evidenced by 
the following quotations :—- 

J amque mare et tellus nullum discrimen habebat, 
Omnia pontus erant. Deerant quoque littora ponto. 

Ov. Met. 291. 
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Postquam altum tenuere rates, neo jam amplius ullse 
Apparent terrae, coelum undique et undique pontus. 

Mil. III. 192. 

But Nereus is the true, the real sea of earth, the sea as 
contrasted with the land. Virgil testifies to his origin and 
translation from heaven to earth in the sixth Eclogue. 
After writing the lines already quoted in connection with 
Pontus, we find — -in immediate order of succession, too — 
these words : — 

Turn durare solum et discludere Nerea Ponto 
Coeperit, et rernm paullatim sumere formas. 

Then, how the surface essayed to condense, 
Prom Pontus Nereus to separate, 
And forms of being slowly to assume. 

The derivation of Nypivs {vrf-pioa " not changing ") is 
expressive, for with the first drop of water that formed on 
the outer atmospheric zone, and that did not change to 
vapour, was Nereus born, however long he may have subse- 
quently been before coming to his kingdom upon earth. 
And when he did come, he proved himself still further 
entitled to the name he bears by (vrj pew) not flowing off the 
surface of our globe, — a wonderful thing in itself, even 
when explained by gravity, — and by remaining unchanged 
(vrj pito) during all geologic cycles in contradistinction to the 
solid land which, during those cycles, has been repeatedly 
moved upwards and downwards. It is probable, too, that 
his name has been commemorated in our own language, for 
what is " rain " but Nereus transposed ? — prjvivs. Hesiod's 
description runs thus : — 

Nrjpea afyevbea kcu akr}6ia ycivaro TLovtos, 
7rp€o-fivraTov Tralbcov' avrap Kakcovai yepovTa, 
ovveicci vrjfieprrjs re kcu rjmos, ovde OejjLiarTeoav 
\rjBeraii dXXa fti/caia ml rjina drji/ea oiftev. — Theog. 233. 

Of Pontus born was Nereus, the true, 

The real, eldest of his children all ; 

And him they style " the Old," since ever he, 

The same and soft, forgets not nature's laws - r 

But measures all, the strict and fair, he knows. 
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NOTES. 

1 dyjfevdea. — " These were veritable rain-drops," says Eiguier. 

2 7rpeo-(3vTaTov. — < 'When the earth and its atmosphere had cooled to 

the dew point, condensation occurred. Oxidation, the com- 
bination of oxygen and hydrogen, must have occurred before." — 
Gunning. 

yipovra. — " Look how the gray, old ocean 

Erom the depths of his heart rejoices." — Lowell. 

3 vr)fjt,epTr)s. — " unerring, not deviating, the same." 

" Thou art the same, eternal sea ! 
The earth hath many shapes and forms, 
Of hill and valley, flower and tree." — Lwnt. 

rjinos. — "Soft," that is, "impressible, yielding." 

" Eoll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — roll ! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain." — Byron. 

4 drjvea o'ldep. — The sea has witnessed all and every change that has 

convulsed and altered earth and its boundaries from the 
beginning. 

As to the power assigned Nereus of appearing in different 
shapes to mortals, we have only to remember that the sea 
has many moods and forms. It may be calm or tempestuous, 
cerulean, dark, phosphorescent, &c. ; it may be transformed 
to vapour, or solid as the berg. And as to his prophetic 
power there can be no question of doubt. His oracular 
responses are still extant and bound, not in cloth or leather 
it is true, but bound in rocky covers. Our earth is the 
book ; its foliated structure the leaves ; and ripple marks, 
rain-prints, sun- cracks, raised beaches, terraces, shells, 
coal, chalk, lake deposits, diatom mud, calcareous and 
siliceous ooze, — all these and others are the prophetic 
characters inscribed, indelibly inscribed, upon the leaves 
and capable of being deciphered. Ocean has taken the 
mollusk for a text and prophesied to the mailed ganoid and 
the placoid of the Devonian Age ; these in their turn served 
him as a homily for the reptile ; it for the mammal ; all of 
them combined for pre-diluvian man : 

"Oh! how old 
Thou art to me ! Eor countless years thou'st rolled ; 
Before an ear did hear thee, thou didst mourn, 
Prophet of sorrow, o'er a race unborn." — Dana. 
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The calm of ocean is even more awesome than its turbu- 
lence. There are times when nought is visible but a glassy 
expanse of waters, and when, perhaps 

"The sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light 
So wildly, spiritually bright." 

It is at such moments, with infinity all round, that the 
soul is most apt to commune with itself, and be startled 
by the prophetic warnings of a guilty conscience. It must 
have been such a sea and such a night that came for Priam's 
son when sailing o'er the main with Grecian Helen : 

Pastor qirum traheret per freta navibus 
Idaeis Helenen perfidus hospitara, 

Ingrato celeres obruit otio 

Ventos, ut caneret fera 
Nereus fata. 

Hor. Od. I. 15. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

THE BIYEBS OF THE SEA. 

Nijprjos iyevovro fjL€yr)para reKva Sedcov 
ttovtco iv arpvyerco Kai Acopibos rjvKOfioio, 
Kovprjs 'SlKeavoio, reXrjevros irorafioio. — Theog. 240. 

Of Nereus and the fair-haired Doris, child 
Of Oceanus, of the perfect stream, 
There was begotten in the liquid deep 
A passing loyety race Of deities. 

The sea is wedded to this Doris, to the (Hdap) water of 
aqueous vapour that remains invisible above till condensa- 
tion occurs and sends it down from the gaseous ocean above 
to the sea below, whence again it is raised by evaporation 
to descend once more. And this process "has never ceased 
since the first shower of rain fell upon the earth." Largely 
raised as it is from the ocean surface, it falls back directly 
upon that surface, and that portion of it which falls on 
land finds its way eventually through the brooks and rivers 
that it feeds, to the bosom of the sea. " All the rivers run 
into the sea ; yet the sea is not full : into the place from 
whence the rivers come, thither they return again." — 
Ecclesiastes. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected with 
the ocean is the circulation of its waters. In the first place 
we have a general drift, or set of the warmer and lighter 
waters flowing on the surface towards the poles, and of the 
colder, heavier waters of those arctic regions flowing under- 
neath the warmer towards the equator. In addition to 
this general drift both ways, there are found to be immense 
currents, "the rivers of the sea," as they have been 
aptly called, which traverse the ocean in all directions and 
at different depths, and of which the well-known Gulf 
Stream is a type. "There is," says Maury, "a river in 

G.O I 
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the ocean. In the severest droughts it never fails, and in 
the mightiest floods it never overflows. Its banks and its 
bottoms are of cold water, while its current is of warm. 
The Gulf of Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in the 
arctic seas. There is in the world no such majestic flow of 
waters." Besides the Gulf Stream, there is a great 
Equatorial Current crossing the Atlantic from Africa to 
Brazil, where it divides, one part going southwards, the 
other northwards to the Gulf of Mexico, then to continue 
as or to feed the Gulf Stream. The Indian Ocean has its 
own currents and its own Gulf Stream, one that runs from 
the Straits of Malacca northwards to China and Japan, and 
thence across the Pacific towards north-western America. 
The Pacific has its own currents ; so, too, probably have the 
Polar Seas, and every great inland sea connected with the 
ocean. 

Those currents play an all-important part in tending to 
equalise the temperature of the ocean in all latitudes, and 
in modifying to a considerable extent the climates of 
different regions. They are furthermore connected closely 
with all that concerns navigation, trade, commerce, and 
civilisation in general. In the ocean itself, too, they must 
play an important part, seeing that they have much to do 
with the fretting and abrasion of the coasts and cliffs, with 
the transportation to deeper water of the debris from those 
sources, as also of that carried by every river to the 
ocean, and with the friction, comminution, and wide-spread 
diffusion over the sea-bottom of all terrigenous deposits. 
" The rock-forming materials," says a writer, " are spread 
out far and wide by the numerous ocean currents, some of 
which flow for hundreds of miles ; and so the bed of ocean 
can be very slowly raised by their accumulations." 

It must have been long since evident that those currents, 
in the sea and born of the sea, are the Nereides of 
Mythology, born of Nereus, as their name denotes, and of , 
the aqueous vapour's water that descended to the sea from 
time immemorial. They, like those ocean currents, are 
many in number, propitious to sailors, and worshipped in 
the seaports of every country. Well do they deserve our 
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culture and all the altars built to them in the shape of 
wharves, docks, and lighthouses. "Were it not for those 
rivers of the sea, or for such of the Nereides as ar3 
embodied in the Gulf Stream, we are told on good authority 
that London would have a mean annual temperature 40° 
lower than it has, and that much of Europe would be 
placed under glacial conditions. 

Their numbers and names are not the same with all 
writers. Hesiod mentions 50, Homer 34, and Apollodorus 
45. Even in a casual and hasty examination such ex- 
pressive names are noticed as Proto, " the surface " ; Sao, 
6 6 the saver"; Galene, "the tranquil"; Pherousa, " the 
transporter " ; Enagore, " the collector " ; Lysianassa, 
" the dissolver, or comminutor" ; Euarne, " the strewer "; 
down to the lowest depths of ocean, to Nemertes, "the 
unchanging," fj narphs e^et voov aOavaroLo. Hesiod finishes 
the enumeration thus : 

avrai fiev N^p/jo? apvpiovos i^eyevovro 
Kovpca 7T€i>tt]K.ovtcL) ap.vp.ova epya Idvlai. 

From open sea there sprang those fifty maids, 
Witnesses of the works exposed to view. 

There arises the not improbable idea that a well- sy sterna- 
tised effort was made by Hesiod, if not by the other writers 
too, to represent in regular order from surface to bottom 
the most striking characteristics of the different marine 
strata as to colour, motion, density, solvency, and depo- 
sition. Considering also that there is a general drift of 
upper waters towards the poles, and of lower waters towards 
the equator — that is to say, of a mass of warm water 
overlying one of cold — it is suggestive, to say the least, 
that if we draw a dividing line between the forty-five 
Nereids mentioned by Apollodorus, we will have for the 
twenty-third c AXt/x?56r/, " the guardian of the deep"; and if 
we draw a similar line between the fifty of Hesiod, we will 
have for the twenty-fifth Aoopls, " water" or "a gift," pre- 
ceded by UpaiTCfjiiSeLa, " the guard of the surface " — the" 
division, as it were, between the warmer upper and the* 
lower cooler currents. 

i 2 
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CHAPTER V. 

THAUMATUB. Gr Y. 

Thaumas. — The atmosphere is always more or less 
charged with electricity, due in part, it is said, to evapora- 
tion going on over the oceans, in part to other causes not 
well understood yet. Of the precise nature of electricity 
itself we know very little. " It is neither matter nor 
energy," says Thompson; "yet it apparently can be 
associated or combined with matter ; and energy can be 
spent in moving it." All that we know with regard to it is 
that which is derived from its manifestations, from the 
effects which it produces ; and that some of its sources are 
friction, percussion, vibration, disruption and cleavage, 
evaporation, pressure, heat, chemical action, contact of 
dissimilar substances, &c. If all these sources are potent 
ior electric manifestation to-clay, how much more so must 
they have been at that stage of our igneous globe when the 
rain rushed for the first time upon the earth through the 
heated vaporous zone that 'then served for atmosphere? 
The conditions for electricity were all there, and in an 
intensified degree ; the heat and pressure were enormous, 
■the atmosphere was loaded with dissimilar substances, 
matter had not advanced beyond the initial stage of mole- 
•cularity, there was abundance of disruption and chemical 
action, and especially was there constant friction from the 
iiprise of intensely heated steam and the downfall of the 
comparatively colder rain, the two forming, as it were, an 
endless revolving band of contraries around the blazing orb. 

Figuier has already testified to the excessive electrical 
disturbances that came into being in those early days of 
•Earth. Another writer, "Wincheil, in his " Sketches of 
Creation," writes to the same effect : " A scene of terrible 
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sublimity approaches. As yet no water existed upon the 
earth. No rain had fallen upon the parched and blackened 
crust. All the water which now fills the oceans and the 
rivers and the lakes, — all which saturates the atmosphere 
and the soil, and the rocks, — rested then upon the earth as 
an acrid, elastic, invisible vapour, extending to an unknown 
distance into surrounding space. This vapour was not 

cloud-like, but intensely hot and transparent The 

time had now arrived, however, when the remoter regions to 
which this aqueous gas extended began to be so far reduced 

in temperature as to cause condensation to begin 

Particle drew particle to itself, and rain-drops began to 
precipitate themselves through the lower strata of the fervid 
atmosphere. In their descent they were scorched to evapo- 
ration, as the meteor's light vanishes in mid-heaven. The 
vapours hurrying back to the bosom of the cloud were again 
sent forth, again to be consumed. At length they reached 
the fervid crust, but only to be exploded into vapour and 
driven back to the overburdened cloud which had an ocean 
to transfer to earth. The clouds poured the ocean con- 
tinually forth, and the seething crust continually rejected 
the offering. The field between the cloud and the earth 
was one stupendous scene of ebullition. But the descent of 
rains and the ascent of vapours disturbed the electricities 
of the elements. In the midst of this cosmical contest 
between fire and water the voices of heaven's artillery were 
heard. Lightnings darted through the Cimmerian gloom, and 
world-convulsing thunders echoed through the universe." 

If we are thus forced to have cognisance of electricity 
only through its manifestations or the phenomena produced, 
we can understand why Mythology assigned the name of 
Thatunas to the same phenomena, inexplicable and wonderful 
(Oavixa) as they are. It is, indeed, from the kindred 0a/x/3os, 
" wonder," that we must derive " amber," the first sub- 
stance, so far as we know, in which electrical properties 
were discovered. If, however, we seek a derivation for 
Thaumas (and it is only rational to suppose that all 
emotions must have had entities to give them their nomen- 
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clature), it may be probably found in a dual sense. The 
word is written Gav^a, OZfrn, and O&vjjLa, and this last, the 
Ionic form, is suggestive of 0c<o vfxa (vo-fxa) " swift-falling 
rain," (and it is well to note that 6ta> is used to especially 
denote circular motion, or that which runs round into itself), 
and Ovoo vfxa 9 " burning vapour." We would thus be brought 
back to the original conditions — to the conditions, indeed, 
that maintain to-day — for the production of electricity, 
namely, the descent of cooled vapour and the ascent of 
heated. When we turn to Electricity, or the Electra 
vof Mythology to whom Thaumas was united, we have, in 
the first place, the conviction derived from the similarity of 
names. It is also to be noted that she was the daughter of 
Oceanus (aqueous vapour), and is thus connected closely with 
the same evaporation which we consider so potential in 
influencing electricity. That the name Electra is derived 
from TjkeKTpov, " electron" (either amber or a precious 
metal) is improbable ; the reverse is more likely. Lightning, 
the most evident manifestation of electricity, would also be 
the first to be observed, reflected on, and named. The most 
characteristic and striking form of lightning would be 
the zigzag, and Electra fHAc/crpa), allowing for the 
metathesis of p, would signify (akrj paKTrj) "the wandering 
and the broken" — that is, forked lightning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

"IB J, DECUS CCELL" 

Iris. — The identity of Iris with the rainbow is too well 
established to admit of doubt. She is the " Iri, decus 
cceli " of the classic, and the " Triumphal arch, that fill'st 
the sky " of the modern poet. 

There appears, however, to be a discrepancy between her 
mythical and her modern parentage, for while both Mytho- 
logy and Science agree with regard to one side of the 
ancestral house, namely, Thaumas, or the rain in transit, 
they disagree as to the other. Hesiod assigns Electra, or 
electric influence ; Science asserts that it is the rays of the 
sun. If the former be correct, then we would be led to 
infer the presence of an unusual amount of electricity in 
the atmosphere previous to the exhibition of rainbows ; if 
Science be altogether right, the question naturally crops up 
why, with the quite common presence of two such factors, 
rain and sun, we do not see rainbows oftener than we do. 
Be this as it may, the Latin poets were evidently inclined 
to look with suspicion on the female side of the genealogical 
tree. Iris is always mentioned by Virgil and Ovid with 
the paternal appellative of " Thaumantias " : Electra is 
never alluded to. That their theories in regard to the 
formation of rainbows were similar to our own is evident 
from the following quotations : 

Qualis ab imbre solet percussus solibns arcus 
Inficere ingenti longum curvamine coalum. 

Ov. Met. VI. 63. 
As when the rainbow, struck by sunny rays, 
Spans the wide heaven with its mighty arch. 

Oui nubibus arcus 
Mille jacit varios adverse- sole colores. — Mix. V. 88. 

As when the rainbow, opposite the sun, 
A' thousand intermingled colours, throws, 
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Ergo Iris croceis per coelum roscida pennis, 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores, 
Devolat. Mn. IY. 700. 

With, saffron wings then dewy Iris flies 

Through heaven's expanse, a thousand varied dyes 

Extracting from the sun, opposed in place. 

Does Iris bear a message ? It would be difficult to deny 
the fact. To the observant shepherd, the weatherwise 
sailor, to the scientific meteorologist, it brings a warning of 
what may occur, of storm and rain if seen in the morning, 
of calm and fair weather if beheld in the evening. To the 
human race as a whole it brings a reminder of the last great 
cataclysm that convulsed our earth, and an assurance of an 
everlasting covenant between Creator and post-diluvian 
beings that " the waters shall no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh." It is thus impossible for the religious or 
scientific mind to separate the purely physical emblem from 
the event which that emblem indicates ; and hence it is that 
Iris may be considered as the rainbow, or the rainbow as 
but the path on which she travels. In the same way, for 
example, may we consider the apices of an indefinite 
number of right angles and. a semicircle as one and the 
same, or the semicircle as but the path described and brought 
into being by the motion of a right angle having the 
diameter of a circle for hypothenuse. 

It is in this dual sense — physical and portentous— that 
Iris is introduced in classic poetry, and the distinction, subtle 
as it is, is always more or less implied. Even in the name 
is this the case, for *Ipts is derivable from dpoo, which has 
the dual meanings of "to join or fasten in rows," as the 
colours in the rainbow ; " to speak, to announce." 

She is described as the peculiar attendant and messenger 
of Juno (the dry land), because the elevation of the moun- 
tains has a very approximate ratio to the altitude of the 
cloud-bearing and storm-producing strata of the air. But 
before she became the special favourite of the land upon our 
globe, there were days when she was selected for a more 
portentous mission. While the sea has been unchangeable, 
not so the land. Often and often in geologic time has it 
gone (Jown on ^ large scale beneath the waters. Such ogga? 
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sions, as Hesiod tells us later on, were not comparatively 
often ; but when they did occur, when each age had run its 
round, evoluted itself probably to the furthest point it could, 
and was then found lacking in the essentials of developing 
the progress marked out in the grand scheme of creation, 
the formations of such age were doomed, the bond was 
broken, and they passed away in the convulsions of nature 
to give place to others and to better. How were these con- 
vulsions produced ? Chiefly by volcanic disturbances ; and 
the rocks bear testimony of the fact in the unconformability 
of their structure. There must have been atmospheric 
storms too in those days, when continental and insular gods 
went down and others took their place ; there must have 
been signs and tokens of those storms — an Iris that arched 
the heavens and foretold to those recreant worlds that their 
race was run, an Iris that had been commissioned, by the 
Life that never died, to bring the erst cool waters in a golden 
bowl, and that did bring them in the steam which bubbled 
and rose from the golden crater of volcanoes roused to action, 
— steam in whose vapoury spray Iris herself may have 
appeared, as in that of a fountain, treading on the rainbow 
path. 

It has been a matter of debate why Iris was selected by 
Virgil to cut the last tie that held the dying Dido to life. 
The reason may be twofold. First, to show that Dido by 
her own rash act had sundered the covenant between the 
Creator and the created. Secondly, to foreshow the 
tempest that cast iEneas on the shores of Sicily. The 
context shows that Dido perished in the early morning, and 
a rainbow in the morning foretells the sfcorm and rain with 
which the 5th Book opens. For a similar reason is Iris 
introduced in the 2nd Book of the Iliad as a premonition 
not only of the stormy battles that were to come, but also 
of the covenant between the Greeks and Trojans that was 
subsequently broken by the arrow of Pandarus. Ovid, 
also, when describing the deluge of Deucalion, introduces 
Iris as significative of the disaster that was to come and of 
the covenant destroyed by the wickedness of Lyeaon* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE PIBATES OF THE AIE. 

Harpies. Qavfias S* *Q,Keavoio fiaBvppeirao Ovyarpa 

rjydyeT 'HXefcrp^' f) S' (DKtlav TeKev^lpiv, 

rjvKOfjLovs & "Applets, 'Ae\Xa> r 'Q,KViTeTr)v re, 

at p' avefAcov ivvoLjjcn Kai olcovois a/x' eirovraL 

(OKelys iTT€pvy€a-(TL' p,€Ta\povLaL yap 'laXkov- — Theog. 265. 

But Thaunias chose Electra for his spouse, 

Of the deep-flowing Oceanus child ; 

She bore swift Iris, fair-haired Harpies too, 

Aello and Ocypete, that rush 

On pinions swift, followed by gales and birds ; 

Eor after time of Kronos came they forth. 

There came a day, we are assured, when the rain from 
above established itself as a thermal ocean upon the newly- 
formed crust. Thousands of years may have elapsed 
before the victory was gained ; but whatever was the length 
of time many other changes took place during the interval. 
Some of these were immediately connected with the atmo- 
spheric envelope. The constant and excessive downpour of 
the rain would not only unload the aqueous vapours upon 
earth, but would also wash down the mineral substances 
with which the atmosphere was weighted, and much of the 
acid and poisonous gases that permeated it. The air, thus 
purged and comparatively purified, and approximating 
more closely in character to what it is to-day, would offer 
an extended field for those aerial eddies than which there is 
nothing more appallingly phenomenal save perhaps the 
volcanic outbursts on earth below. The cyclones, hurri- 
canes, tornadoes, typhoons, and all other revolving tem- 
pests, must have had a beginning, and the early days of the 
solid globe presented all the necessary conditions in an 
intensified degree. Modern research has shown that the 
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origin and growth of storms are naturally associated with 
the expansion of uprising moist air and the formation of 
clouds and rain. These associations were pre-eminently 
present in Archaic times ; the air was still loaded with 
clouds and rain, the globe was much hotter than to-day, 
and radiating heat to outer space ; there was very little land 
to interfere with the action of aerial currents, and from the 
vast thermal sea enormous quantities of warm, moist 
vapour were incessantly ascending and being met directly 
and laterally by cooler currents descending to supply their 
place. All the storm essentials, then, were present, and as 
the natural result we would have earth revolving in space 
for an indefinite period, girt with a " thermal sea " below, 
and with a " storm sea " above, that helped the ocean to 
demolish the blackened isles and crags which raised them- 
selves for a brief while above the raging waters. 

To those cyclones and other storm winds that suddenly 
carry off whatever opposes them, the name of Harpies is 
given in Mythology. The word, "kpnviai (apirdCai, "to tear, 
rend, to carry off") is expressive of the effects produced. 
Their modes of action are visible in the particular names 
assigned them ; thus Aello (aco etAAco), " the revolving wind, 
or cyclone ; " Ocypete (<dkvs veronal), " the swift-flying, or 
hurricane;" Acholoe (axAwo), "the darkener ; " and 
Celseno (kcXclivos), " the black," whom Virgil calls " furiarum 
maxima," to denote that storms are ever presaged and 
intensified by blackened skies. Their primal abode, 
Salmydessus (SaA/x^o-o-os), or Halmydessus (aKnvbrjo-o-os), 
evidently refers to the early days of earth, when its atmo- 
sphere was (aAs fxvbos) a sea of damp, moist vapour, wherein 
the storm winds had full play, and lashed and tormented 
the blinded Phineus below, that is, the (<£<uVa>) visible land 
of an earth deprived of self -luminosity. As time rolled on, 
those revolving storms would no longer have control over 
earth's expanse, but would be confined to certain localities 
where the conditions for a whirling motion (arpi^co) would 
be most favourable — Strophades, from where not even the 
sons of Boreas could rout them. Still another, and 
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probably the true reason for the term Strophades is found 
in the fact that " the revolving tempests of the equatorial 
regions occur especially at the time of the reversal {aTpi^oa) 
of the regular winds/' and this is denoted by the myth 
which mentions how the Harpies were pursued from 
Salmydessus by Zetes and Calais, the sons of Boreas, who 
did not return from the chase till they had reached the 
Strophades. Hesiod calls them children of Thaumas and 
Electra, and it is well known that cyclones, hurricanes, and 
other revolving storms are charged with electricity and 
often accompanied by sheets of driving rain. The following 
description of a cyclone by Eeclus will best explain this, as 
also the general idea of the Harpies being winged -beings 
who carried away whatever suddenly disappeared from the 
earth. " Some days before the terrible hurricane is un- 
chained, nature, already gloomy and as if veiled, seems to 
anticipate a disaster. The little white, clouds, which float 
in the heights of air with the counter trade-winds, are 
hidden under a yellowish or dirty white vapour ; the heavenly 
bodies are surrounded by vaguely iridescent halos and 
heavy layers of clouds, which in the evening present the 
most magnificent shades of purple and gold stretching far 
over the horizon, and the air is as stifling as if it came 
from the -mouth of some great furnace. The cyclone, 
which already whirls in the upper regions, gradually 
approaches the surface of the ground or water. Torn 
fragments of reddish or black clouds are carried furiously 
along by the storm, which plunges and hurries through 
space : the column of mercury is wildly agitated in the 
barometer and sinks rapidly ; the birds assemble as if to 
take counsel, then fly swiftly away so as to escape the 
tempest that pursues them. Soon a dark mass shows itself 
in the threatening part of the sky ; this mass increases and 
spreads itself out, gradually covering the azure with a veil 
of a terrible darkness or a blood-coloured hue. This is the 
cyclone, which falls and takes possession of its^ empire, 
twisting its immense spirals around the'horizon. The roaring 
of the sea and skies succeeds to this awful silence. 
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" The progress of the wind experiences much more 
resistance in the interior of continents than on the seas, 
but the phenomena which are produced there during the 
hurricane are not less terrible, Buildings which occur in 
the path of the storm are razed to their foundations, the 
waters of rivers are arrested and flow back towards their 
source, isolated trees are torn up and plough the earth with 
their roots, the forests bend as if they formed but a single 
mass, and give to the tempest their broken branches and 
torn leaves. Even the grass is uprooted and swept from 
the ground. Innumerable fragments fly in the track of the 
hurricane, like the waifs carried away by a fluvial or 
marine current. Ordinarily, the action of electricity is 
added to the violence of the air in movement, to increase 
the ravages of the tempest. Sometimes the flashes of 
lightning are so numerous that they fall in sheets like 
cascades of fire ; the clouds and even the drops of rain emit 
light; the electric tension is so strong that sparks have 
been seen, says Eeed, to dart spontaneously from the body 
of a negro." 

The foregoing description of a cyclone's approach and 
onset is almost an amplified paraphrase of what Virgil 
writes in his ZEneid with regard to the Harpies : — 

Postquam altum tenuere rates, nec jam araplius ullee 
Apparent terrse, coelurn undique et undique pontus ; 
Turn milii coeruleus supra caput astitit imber, 
Noctem hieinemque ferens, et inhorruit unda tenebris. 

5 Oontinuo venti volvunt mare, magnaque surgunt 
Aequora : dispersi jactamur gurgite vasto. 
Inyolvere diem nimbi, et nox humida coelum 
Abstulit ; ingeminant abruptis nubibus ignes. 
Excutimur cursu, et csecis er ramus in undis. 

10 Ipse diem noctemque negat discernere coelo, 
Nec meminisse vise media Palinurus in unda. 
Tres adeo incertos caeca caligine soles 
Erramus pelago, totidem sine sidere noctes. 
Quarto terra die primum se attollere tandem 

15 Visa, aperire procul montes, ac volyere fumum. 

Vela cadunt ; remus insurgimus ; haud mora, nautae 
Annixi torquent spurnas, et ccerula yerrunt. 
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Servatum ex undis, Strophadum nie litora primum 
Accipiunt : Strophades Graio stant nomine dictse 

20 Insulse Ionio in magno, quas dira Celseno, 
Harpyiseque colunt arise, Phineia postquam 
Olausa domus, mensasque metu liquere priores. 
Tristius hand illis monstrum, nec ssevior ulla 
Pestis et ira deum Stygiis sese extulit undis. 

25 Virginei volucrum vultus, foedissinia ventris 
Proluvies, uncseque manus, et pallida semper 
Ora fame. III. 192. 

When now our crafts possessed the briny deep, 
When disappears the land, and all around 
Is nought save sky and sea, then o'er my head 
Impending stood a purple cloud that bears 
Darkness and tempest, and the wave beneath 
Frowned with the horrors of Cimmerian gloom. 
The winds incessant move in spiral curves 
The sea's expanse, and raise stupendous waves. 
Tossed by the cyclone vast we're cast adrift. 
The lowering clouds involved the light of day, 
And reeking darkness blotted out the sky ; 
Prom the rent clouds the lightnings freely flash. 
We're driven from our course and roam at large 
Upon the giddy waves. Nor night nor day 
Can Palinurus' self discern in heaven, 
Nor on the high seas bear in mind the way. 
For three such days obscured by blinding mist, 
* As many starless nights, we roam the deep. 
Land for the first time on the fourth is seen 
To raise itself, disclose the hills far off, 
And roll away the haze. The sails grow slack ; 
To oars we rush ; and quick, the sailors braced 
Toss the salt spray and sweep the azure depths. 
Saved from the waves, the Strophadean shores 
Eeceive me first : in the Ionian main 
Stand forth those islands dubbed with Grecian name, 
Which dread Celseno and the Harpy crew 
Take for a habitation when the house 
Of Phineus was closed, and leave they did 
Their erstwhile feasting places through alarm. 
Than these no dread phenomenon more dire, 
No bane more ruthless, and no scourge of gods 
E'er raised itself above the Stygian waves. 
Of things on wing the primal aspect's theirs ; 
The flux most boist'rous of a central vent ; 
Limbs that are curved ; and mouths e'er wan with greed. 
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NOTES. 

5 volvunt mare. — The cyclone above had communicated its eddying 

motions to the waters below. 

6 gurgite. — The aerial and marine alike. 

9 erramus. — A vessel tossed about in the eddies caused by a cyclone 
" has travelled 1,500 miles in 5 days, and yet at the end of that 
time was but 410 miles from the point of departure." 
clausa domus. — When earth was covered by a crust of some kind. 
23-27. — The poet proceeds to enumerate the principal characteristics 
of revolving storms, namely, velocity, a central . axis, spiral 
- currents, and suction. 

25 volucrum. — Cyclones move at a rate of from 50 to 100 miles an 

hour. 

: ventris. — ' ' In severe storms there is always present a system 
of surface winds revolving about and blowing in towards a 
storm centre." 

26 uncse manus. — 4 'At a short distance above the earth's surface is a 

system of outward moving spiral currents immediately above 
the lower inward moving winds." 

27 pallida s. o. fame. — There is hardly any limit to their powers of 

suction. The waters of the sea have been frequently observed 
to be drawn in, in greater or less quantity, by the vacuum 
which is formed in the midst of the whirlwind. In Barbadoes 
Eeed saw showers of salt water fall at a great distance from 
the shore, and in such abundance as to destroy all the fish of 
the lakes and streams. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE r KEEPEB AND THE KEEP. 

Phorcys and Ceto. — Hesiod, it will be remembered, when 
enumerating the offspring of Pontus and G&a, began with 
Nereus, the eldest ; that is, with water or the constituents 
of water placed originally, as we have seen, in the furthest 
confines of earth's atmospheric envelope. Continuing his 
narrative, the Greek poet says : 

avTLs b 9 av QavfiavTa fxeyav ml dyrjvopa Qopuvv 
Talr] fxtcryoixevos /cat Krjrcb KaXknrapr]QV) 

~EvpvBlr]V t ddd(j,avTOS iv\ <pp€(rl Bvjjlov e)(pv(rav. — Tlieog. 237. 

Backward and backward still with Gre conj oined, 
Great Thaumas bore he, Phorcys well-defined, 
The blushing Oeto, and Eurybia too 
With adamantine spirit in her breast. 

NOTES. 

1 dyrjpopa, — ayrjvcop, Dor. dydvcop, signifies literally [ayav Spdco) " much 
seen, very much seen, too much seen," owing to the varied 
constructions of ayav. It is in this way that the term has 
been applied in the sense of "manifest, conspicuous, very 
conspicuous, " to an Achilles ; and of " too manifest, too con- 
spicuous, barefaced," to Thersites and the wooers of Penelope. 

There is nothing pleonastic or superfluous in the words 
" avTLs 8' aB." They bring the reader from the confines of 
the incandescent orb where our oceans were conceived down 
to the aerial regions where such phenomena as electricity, 
the rainbow, and mighty storm winds hold sway ; and still 
further dozen to where those new characters, Phorcys, Ceto, 
and Eurybia are situated. If we look back at the tabulated 
summary of existing conditions at the conclusion of Pontus 
and Gsea, we see plainly how Nereus and Thaumas are 
respectively applicable to those marked (1) and (2). 
Eurybia will be treated of when we come to her consort, 
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the Titan Crius ; but even as it is, the name is sufficiently 
suggestive of " diffused force" to connect her with that 
marked (4) . If then the offspring, as a whole, be consonant 
with the specified conditions as a whole, it naturally follows 
that the mythological remainder must be the equivalent of 
the scientific one, — that is to say, Phorcys and Ceto must 
represent the conditions marked (3). Everything with 
regard to them is confirmative of this conclusion. They end 
the " avris b'av " of Hesiod's material beings, just as earth 
proper ends the material zones into which the incandescent 
globe arranged itself : they are the children of Pontus and 
Gaea, as the diminished igneous globe is of the larger 
incandescent: they are brother and sister and united 
in wedlock, as the exterior and interior of our orb are 
close kin to one another and inseparably united. Nor 
is this all; the very names breathe conviction. Phorcys 
(<&6pKvs) is (<if>a<o ep/cos) " the visible boundary''; while Ceto 
(Kt^to)) is but Doric for Karco, " underneath "; so that the 
two deities are emblems respectively of the exterior and 
the interior of the orb. The epithets ayr\vopa and 
KaXKmapriov applied to them respectively by Hesiod 
accentuate both the derivation and interpretation. Phorcys, 
the exterior surface, is " well seen, well defined"; Ceto, 
that which is beneath the surface, is c 6 blushing," to denote 
the glowing heat of our orb in those days — days when 
Phorcys was a mighty potentate who held sway over 
earth's expanse. He, like others of the older deities, was 
shorn in time of much of his dominion, obliterated as he 
was by his Gorgon child, Medusa, as she was by her 
offspring Chrysaor, and he by his descendants. But he 
still retained a portion, — in the sea whose exterior surface, 
unlike that of land, has never changed. There, though 
under the control of Neptune, he is the marine Phorcys 
who generates the clouds, and' controls the surface play of 
the waters, beneath which, as in a ring, the " Nereidum, 
Phorcique chorus " exercise their functions. As he holds 
the surface, so does his partner Ceto hold the depths of 
ocean, where the whales and monsters of the sea disport. 

G.O. K 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE GRAY FROM BIRTH. 

Oraice. — How old are the clouds ? They precede the 
formation of rain in these our days ; but in view of their 
being but the elastic invisible vapour of water made visible 
by condensation and cold, we must suppose this invisible 
vapour as antecedent in point of time. Were there no 
vapour, there would certainly be no clouds. This is pointed 
out in Mythology by saying that Nereus was the eldest 
born of Pontus and Gsea, and in science by the assertion that 
" oxidation must have preceded condensation.'' 

Whether the elemental rain was so constituted as to be 
capable of falling without any previous condensation into 
cloud is even within the range of possibility, taking into 
account the abnormal condition of all existing things in 
the primal age of earth, and from the fact that rain falls, 
though rarely, from a clear and cloudless sky. If con- 
densation did occur it might be caused either by cooling 
from space without, .or by cooling from a diminution of the 
heat from the surface of the earth below. The latter is 
equally probable with the former, more likely indeed, as 
the orb was constantly losing heat ; it is more consistent 
with our theory of the cloud-making of to-day, and is 
certainly the opinion entertained by Mythology, which says 
that the Graise were children of Phorcys and Ceto, that is, of 
the orb below. 

True aqueous vapour is invisible and always present in 
the atmosphere. Eain is aqueous vapour condensed 
sufficiently to make it fall in drops. Cloud is inter- 
mediate between these two, since it is visible like rain, 
but suspended in the air like vapour. If close to the 
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surface this visible vapour is generally called mist or fog ; 
if high up, clouds. 

Endless though the forms of clouds be, there are three 
principal ones, namely, Cirrus, Cumulus, and Stratus. Of 
these the Cirrus is curled in appearance and the most 
elevated, so much so that its particles are supposed to be 
made up of minute crystals of ice or snow. The Cumulus, 
"the cloud of day," is mountainous-like in appearance, 
having above a bossy top that often becomes Cirrus, and below 
a horizontal base that stretches sometimes into Stratus. 

This last, " the cloud of evening," is lowest in situation, 
and comprehends the mists and fogs. 

That the Graise are but the Clouds personified admits of 
little doubt, even without going further into explanation. 
Like the clouds they are emanations from Phorcys and 
Ceto, from the upper and under parts of earth, and es- 
pecially from the former, as they are always genealogically 
alluded to as " Phorcydes " ; like the clouds they are close 
akin to our globe, with which the Gorgons will presently be 
identified ; like the clouds they are three in number ; but 
above all, like the clouds are they "gray — gray from 
birth," €K yevtrrjs iroXtds. To what other class of objects 
in all creation, except the clouds, can such a phrase be 
applicable ? For no matter what its situation may be, its 
height, colour, form, or extent, — no matter whether it be the 
silvery cirrus, a purple mountain, bank of fog, or a nimbus 
black as night, the cloud was gray at first, gray from its 
birth. The word itself signifies (ypaios) " old, aged, gray," 
and the epithet, y^verrjs ttoXlcls, but intensifies the idea. 
Hesiod writes of them thus : 

&6pKv'i av KrjTQ) Tpaias re/ce KaXXLirap^ovs 

€K yeveTrjs 7roXtay, rds $r) Tpaias KaXiovo-ip 

dOdvaroi re 6eo\ ^a/xat ipxofxevoi t av6p(D7roi, 

H€(j)pr)ba) r' evTreifkov 'Epvg> re KpoKoireiikov. — Theog. 270. 

Eor Phorcys Ceto retrogressive bore 

The fair-cheeked Graise, hoary from their birth, 

Pephredo well tricked out in fair attire, 

Enyo too, in saffron mantle clad ; 

And these both gods immortal and the men 

That come to earth's domain, the Graise call. 

K 2 
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NOTES. 

1 av. — The description of the terrestrial orb commences with the 
clouds lying over the exterior, and proceeds downivards to the 
centre of the earth ; thus, the Graise, the Gorgons, Ophis. 
KaXXiTrapiiovs. — The colouring of the clouds is often exceedingly 
beautiful, varying from creamy white to blushing red. 

" Ye clouds that are the ornament of heaven, 
"Who give to it its gayest shadowings 
And its most awful glories ; ye who roll 
In the dark tempest, or at dewy evening 
Bow low in tenderest beauty ; — ye are to us 
A volume full of wisdom." — Percival. 

4 U€(j>prjbci). — The word, allowing for the interchange of X and p, 
is equivalent to UecjArfda, and thus has the very same significa- 
tion of {(jAMca) " overflowing, heaping," that we find in our 
own cumulus. The idea is strengthened by the use of evireiikov. 
'Ewo). — Doric for eXvco, and hence (Xuo>) 4 * that which looses or 
scatters," like our word stratus. The same word, Xvco, signifies 
" to kill, to slay," and is hence applied to Enyo, the goddess of 
war. 

KpoKOTTtTrkov. — The stratus is "the cloud of evening," and an 
evening sky of a greenish or yellowish tinge indicates rain. 

Hesiod, it is seen, classifies clouds as Cumuli and Strati. 
Apollodorus mentions the same two Graise, and adds a 
third whom he calls Dino (Aeivd), that is, (hvoco) " the 
whirler," — evidently a personification of our cirrus, or 
" curler." 

It is further observable that the original myth contains 
no mention of the one eye and one tooth possessed in 
common by the Graise, and which they borrowed from one 
another when required. Such is either an addition to or 
an amplification of — and it is difficult to judge which— the 
knowledge extant in Hesiod's time. Grotesque as it sounds, 
it is perfectly in accordance with the truth. 

Evaporation is constantly occurring and from all sur- 
faces, even the most parched. The elastic force of the 
aqueous vapour thus generated is dependent on the tempera- 
ture, and expressed by the number of inches the mercury 
will be depressed in the barometric column. The same 
figures represent the saturating point of air, or the amount 
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of vapour which air is capable of absorbing at a certain 
degree of temperature. Thus, at 65°, 70°, and 80° P., the 
respective elasticities and saturating points are '617, "727, 
and 1*001 inches of barometric pressure. At 70°, for 
instance, water could give forth vapour enough to depress 
the mercury *727 of an inch. If the barometric pressure 
showed but *627, there would consequently be room for 
•1 inch more, and the air is said to be dry or thirsty to the 
extent of (*1) one-tenth of an inch of the barometer, that 
is, to the full elastic force of air at 70°. If the full amount, 
'727, be arrived at, no more vapour can be absorbed at a 
heat of 70°, and the air is said to be saturated, or the 
elastic force to have arrived at its maximum. Any further 
change above or below 70° will cause different results. If 
raised, say to 80°, evaporation will resume its action and 
can continue till the air has absorbed as much additional 
vapour as can counterbalance 1*001 inches of mercury: and 
so on, additional vapour being produced and supported by 
every additional degree of heat. If, however, the tempera- 
ture at 70°, instead of being raised, were lowered, say to 
65°, then the excess of vapour represented by the difference 
between the respective saturating points, '727 and '617, 
would be thrown out as visible vapour in the form of cloud. 

In general, then, it may be said that aqueous vapour up 
to the point of saturation remains invisible, and that pro- 
gress on its part towards cloud-making entails the action of 
Condensation and a lowering of the temperature. The 
former reduces the mass to a smaller bulk ; the latter 
renders a portion of it visible : the former by itself might 
only produce dew ; the two combined produce cloud. 

Let but a wisp of gray appear in a sky that has previously 
been intensely blue, and we know that one of the Graiae is 
gazing down upon us. What has caused that wisp of 
gray ? What has given vision to the cloud ? What has 
given its eye to this one of the Graiae ? All three questions 
are identical, and the answer to each and all is, " A lower- 
ing of the temperature," or, in brief language, Cold. Let 
the temperature but rise and that eye of gray will vanish ; 
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let it fall, and that eye appears onee more. Cold, then, is 
the one and only eye belonging to the clouds. 

Again, with the appearance of our friend in gray there 
was liberated not alone the latent visibility but also that 
latent heat which true aqueous vapour always has, and which 
it parts with only when changed to the liquid form, or 
condensed. Condensation triturates the vapoury mass, 
reduces its volume, liberates the heat, and prepares it for 
subsequent liquefaction and excretion. It is thus to 
aqueous vapour for all intents and purposes what mastica- 
tion is to food, and may consequently be well compared to 
what the myth has styled it, the one and only tooth belong- 
ing to the clouds. 

But neither tooth nor eye is a permanent possession, for 
we have seen how our cloudlet vanished for a while. What 
became of Condensation and Cold in the interval? 
" Although evaporation is going on abundantly in the lower 
regions, and the temperature such as to sustain it in the 
invisible form at the earth's surface, yet when it rises up- 
wards, it will come to some stratum too cold for it, and 
where, therefore, a certain portion must be thrown out of 
the invisible into the visible state, and cause a cloudy layer 
to be formed. Above this the air will perhaps be clear for 
a considerable way, but at a certain additional height the 
same excessive coldness will occur, causing a succession of 
cloudy layers." Some other portion of the atmosphere, 
then, suitably saturated and affected by its own measure of 
cold, seized for its own the condensation and cold that had 
vanished from the cloudlet with the accession of heat, — 
seized upon them, and looked down on earth from a 
different quarter of the sky. The saturated and as yet in- 
visible 69° borrowed the tooth and eye from 70°, 68° from 
69°, 67° from 68°, and so on interminably ; so that, as the 
myth tells us, the tooth and eye are ever changing places, 
and will continue to do so as long as aqueous vapour and 
difference in temperature subsist. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
Sect. 1. — The Golden Age. 

Gorgons — The Theogony of Pontus and Gsea has thus 
far brought us retrogressively (avris b'av) from Nereus to 
Thaumas, and from Thaumas to Phorcys and Ceto, that is, 
from the confines of our Earth's gaseous envelope, when 
extended furthest and prior to contraction, down to the 
exterior and interior of our globe. Of Phorcys and Ceto, 
we are told, were sprung in the same retrogressive (5* at) 
manner, the Graise, the Gorgons, and Ophis. The Graise 
have been identified as the clouds that surround the sur- 
face from which they had their being. What, then, still 
proceeding retrogressively, can be left for the others to 
represent ? Evidently nothing but the globe proper. 

We have seen it as it was under Pontus and Gsea, a 
homogeneous, all-incandescent, circular mass, loosely 
defined and of vast extent. With the first contraction and 
differentiation that ensued, there would be a Nereus or 
rain-making region left on the outside, a Phorcys and Ceto 
or evoluting nucleus inside, and an electric-producing 
Thaumas occupying the space between the two. But the 
nucleus was ever shrinking in size and ever changing from 
the nebulous to the fluid igneous state. In proportion as 
it grew smaller and parted with all that was vaporisable on 
its surface, so did the differentiating space grow larger and 
filled with the elementary matter thus thrown off in a 
gaseous condition. Contraction, radiation of heat, and the 
throwing off of vaporisable matter would end only when a 
crust was established on the glowing surface. How long 
the period was between the initial and final stages is not 
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known. The time measurements occupied by our earth in 
Cainozoic, Mesozoic, Palaeozoic, — nay, even in cooling from 
the fused state to incrustation, have been calculated, with 
different results it is true, by different writers. Still they 
have been attempted. But, says Helmholtz, " with regard 
to the time during which the first nebulous mass condensed 
into our planetary system, our most daring conjectures 
must cease." 

During this interval, however long it may have been, 
what forces would be at work within and upon the gradually 
shrinking orb? "Let us follow rather further," says 
Bonney, " the history of one of these planetary masses 
detached from the central sun. It is composed of some- 
what similar material, and even atthe moment of severance 
probably is still in a more or less nebulous condition and at 
a very high temperature. As it proceeds on its journey 
heat is lost by radiation into space ; the temperature of the 
whole mass falls, but the outer layers are especially chilled. 
For a considerable while there will be an up and down 
movement in the orb, the cooler matter descending from the 
exterior, the hotter ascending from the interior. By this 
means, in process of time, a kind of stratification will be 
produced in the mass, the lighter and more readily 
vaporised substances working their way towards the exterior, 
the heavier and those which most readily solidify accumu- 
lating at the interior. This transference and selective 
ordering will continue as long as the materials of the planet 
remain in a vaporous or even in a thoroughly liquid condi- 
tion. As time goes on, internal movements and relative 
displacements will become more difficult. The outer surface 
of the globe will begin to crust over, and the condition of 
the interior (whether simultaneously or not we cannot say) 
will be modified by another cause. Here obviously the 
condensation of the mass produces a tremendous pressure. 
The high temperature of the interior tends to drive its 
molecules apart from one another, but the weight of the 
outer layer tends to pack them closer and closer, and thus 
to produce a solid nucleus. The two tendencies are anta- 
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gonistic, and our knowledge does not yet enable us to 
determine which of the two will prevail." 

A summary statement of the above-mentioned conditions 
would be as follows : 

1. Downward movements from the exterior, thus causing 
a packing closer and closer of the particles, and hence 
contraction of the mass. 

2. Upward movements from the interior, with a consequent 
spreading and diffused lateral arrangement. 

3. The radiation of light and heat from the glowing 
nucleus itself, and particularly from the surface. 

Those three agencies are respectively called in the mytho- 
logical annals, Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa. The deriva- 
tions are sufficiently suggestive. 2,6ev<a or *20€ivo> from 
(ttzvco or crreCvoo, " to contract, to straiten by cramming full " ; 
Evpvakrj, from evpvs akr), " wide- wandering, diffused " ; 
Mibovo-a, from fxeaoo) fxeo-ovo-a (b and o- being interchanged, as 
in dburj for 007x77), " she that occupies the middle, the nucleus." 
The glowing orb, and particularly its surface, was not 
only in the middle of its enveloping gaseous layers ; it was 
also in a middle or transition state of being, and a prize 
placed in the midst of two great contestants, fire and water. 
All three werfe collectively called Gorgons, Topyoves (yfj epya) 
" the works or agencies of earth." Two, Stheno and 
Euryale, are immortal according to Mythology. We must 
admit it, if we believe with science that earth is growing 
colder, denser, and more contracted. We must admit it 
even from the evidence of our senses. The up and down 
and lateral movements are with us still: every volcanic 
outburst shows that the central fires are rising and that 
Euryale is still alive ; every earthquake suggests that the 
subterranean rocks have snapped and fallen in, and that 
Stheno is immortal. Not till the lava ceases to flow from 
the molten interior, and the crust to vibrate and tremble 
from the subterranean wave, not till then will those two 
Gorgon sisters die. 

But while such inner movements are constant factors in 
the world's being, how would it be with the surface and the 
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incandescent glow extending from it ? It would not share 
in the immortality of the central forces; it would be 
vulnerable to cold and pressure ; it, Medusa, would be the 
mortal one of the three and doomed to suffer. And yet it 
is owing to this mortality that she stands out so pre- 
eminently, and the most distinguished character of the age 
she lived in. That age, as already pointed out, embraced 
much of the vaporous incandescent and all the fluid igneous 
down to the formation of a crust that barred in the central 
heat and ended for ever the self-luminous days of earth. 
Its natural sub-divisions, so far as regards the surface, would 
consequently be Incandescence, Sub-incandescence, and 
Non-incandescence. 

In the same way are we invited by the myths to consider 
Medusa under three consecutive aspects ; first, as a beautiful 
maiden with golden locks ; secondly, as one with convulsed 
features and snaky tresses ; thirdly, as having been de- 
capitated. The consecutive aspects of Medusa and the 
consecutive stages of the orb's exterior are but the mytho- 
logical and scientific rendering of the same conditions. 

If we wish to form a conception of what our earth looked 
like in the first or incandescent stage, we have but to re- 
member that it was then self-luminous, and a sun like unto 
our own of to-day. It, our sun, consists in brief of a solid 
or liquid incandescent nucleus surrounded by an atmosphere 
of glowing vapour. This atmosphere embraces several 
distinct gaseous layers or envelopes of great depth, all of 
which consist of some form or other of elementary matter 
in a vaporous condition, and most of which are luminous. 
Such, then, was earth and such did it appear in palmy days 
long past. While the heat and light continued so abundant 
and intense, it would have no need or use of metal, metal- 
loid, or compound body ; with such a degree of light and 
heat no rain would fall, no cloud condense, and life with all 
its cares and troubles would not be. And so it would tran- 
quilly wend its destined path in space, a glowing nucleus 
encircled by ringlet upon ringlet of luminous vapour, most 
glorious and conspicuous to be seen. 
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Is not this Medusa ? The beautiful Mibovca or nucleus, 
who was famed in song and story for the golden ringlets she 
possessed in early youth ? 

What does Ovid say ? 

Clarissima forma 
Multorumque fuit spes invidiosa procoruni, 
Ilia ; nee in tota conspectior ulla capillis 
Pars fuit. Inveni, qui se vidisse referret. 

Met. IY. 794. 

Though beautiful us a whole, says the poet, still the 
charm that rendered her most conspicuous was the luminous 
rays or golden harvest of her head. 

Her destroyer, the cold-blooded son of Danae, never saw 
her in this stage. The wondrous curious robe of Nature's 
giving had been transformed sadly when Perseus set out 
upon his vengeful mission. Even Zeus himself, the sire of 
Perseus, was later born than Medusa, since there was 
certainly no life while incandescence was at its acme. Virgil 
alludes to this period and to its prevalent conditions : 

Ante Jovem nulli subigebant arva coloni : 
Nec signare quidem, aut partiri limite cainpum 
Pas erat ; in medium quserebant : ipsaque tellus 
Omnia liberius, nullo poscente, ferebat. — Georg. I. 125. 

Ere dawn of life no bills pressed down the plains : 
To even shape or mark its range with bounds 
"Was granted not : all things the centre sought : 
And earth itself, with none to say it nay, 
Continued sending forth too freely all. 

NOTES. 

1 coloni. — The Greek ko\cdv6s, " a .hill," is Latinised by the poet. 

3 nec fas.— The incandescent orb was undefined and vast, 
in med. quserebant. — Gravitation was at work. 

4 Omnia liberius. — As light and heat. 

We must expect that an age so important and so fascinat- 
ing as this would have a distinctive name assigned it in 
Mythology. It has. Under the title of "The Golden 
Age " it has been alluded to by many of the prose writers 
and has been written of in some form or other by most 
of the classic poets. Here is Ovid's description : 
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Aurea prima sata est setas, quae vindice nullo 
Sponte sua, sine lege fidem rectumque colebat. 
Poena metusque aberant, neo verba minacia fixo 
JEre legebantur, nec supplex turba timebat 
5 Judicis ora sui, sed erant sine judice tuti. 

Nondum csesa suis, peregrinum ut viseret orbem, 
Montibus in liquidas pinus descenderat undas ; 
Nullaque mortales preeter sua litora n6rant. 
Nondum preecipites cingebant oppida fossae : 

10 Non tuba directi, non eeris cornua flexi, 

Non galeee, non en sis erant. Sine militis usu 
Mollia securee peragebant otia gentes. 
Ipsa quoque immunis rastroque intacta, nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus per se dabat omnia tellus : 

15 Oontentique cibis nullo eogente creatis, 
Arbuteos fetus montanaque fraga legebant, 
Oornaque et in durishserentia mora rubetis, 
Et quae deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes. 
Yer erat seternum, placidique tepentibus auris 

20 Mulcebant zephyri natos sine semine flores. 
Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ferebat, 
Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis : 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina nectaris ibant, 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella. — Met. I. 89-112. 

All glorious was the first of ages sprung, 

That freely, wildly, none to say it nay, 

Its trust and course unswerving did pursue. 

Par off abided dreadful Doom and Care, 

(Nor threat'ning words were read in air on bigh. 

Nor feared its judge's looks a prostrate world,) 

But harmless both were those without the judge. 

As yet no clay, from its own mountains lashed, 

That it might visit an outlandish sphere, 

Had downward sunk into the liquid waves : 

And save those banks aught mortal none had known. 

As yet no fossils deep the ramparts girt, 

No tube of straight, no whorls of twisted mail, 

No helms, no swords there were ; their seed exempt 

Prom strife and care spent happy days of ease. 

Earth's self too, unconflned, untouched by brake, 

Gashed by no ploughs, gave naturally all. 

And nought compelling them, the close-packed seeds 

In the created fare were gathering 

The acrid vapours, alpine tuffs and grits, 

The berries clinging in the swelling red, 

And kernels fallen from life's opening tree. 
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'Twas constant spring ; and zephyrs softly licked 
With tepid blasts the seedless floss produced. 
Yet in the time to come that virgin earth 
Bore fruit of every nature, and the land 
That knew no tilth was hoar with teeming corn. 
But now the milky, now the nectar floods 
Kept rolling on, and from the humid vault 
The yellowed honey drops distilled alway. 

NOTES. 

1 vindice nullo. — So Genesis ii. 5. " And|every plant of the field 
before it was in the earth, and every herb of the field before it 
grew : for the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth, and there was not a man to till the ground/' 

3 poena, metus. — The equivalents of Yirgil's " mortiferum bellum " 

and " labos," and both the Latin forms of the Greek jxopos and 
Kfjp, the first-born of Nox. 
verba minacia. — There were no clouds, portentous of storms : all 
was incandescent vapor. 

" Storms when I was young, 
"Would still pass o'er like nature's fitful fevers, 
And rendered all more wholesome. Now their rage, 
Sent thus unseasonably and profitless, 
Speaks like the threats of heaven" — Maturin. 

4 turba. — Our ' ' world " and the Latin turba have the same meaning, 

that which is whirled round. 

5 tuti. — Supply " poena metusque " from line 3. 

7 pinus. — The Greek vivos, " dirt, clay." There were no mountains, 
nothing to suffer denudation. Hence there was no clay to be 
carried to the bed of ocean (peregrinum orbem), and organic 
beings have no other habitats except the land and sea (prseter 
sua litora). 

9 fossae. — There was no life ; therefore, no fossils. Ovid mentions 
in anticipation some of the fossils of Palaeozoic times, such as 
the Orthoceratites (cephalopods with straight shells), Lituites 
(cephalopods with spiral shells), and the Ganoids or mailed and 
sworded fishes. 
10 eeris. — So Gay : 

"We strip the lobster of his scarlet mail" 

12 securse — se curse " apart from, or exempt from care." 

13 immunis. — It had as yet no walls, no covering or crust; and 

there were no denuding (rastris), nor upheaving (vomeribus) 
agencies : all was comparatively calm (vei erat seternum). 

14 per se dabat. — Earth was freely parting with its light and heat. " 

15 Contenti. — Supply " gentes " from line 12. The seeds of matter, 

organic and inorganic, were packed closer together (contenti — 
contineor) by the downward movements from the exterior. 
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16 Ovid lias already made use of the terms arbuteos foetus, fraga, and 

coma in his fable of " Polyphemus and Galatea," and in the 
sense mentioned here. 

17 mora— durus means " swelling," just as duritice denotes " tumors, 

swellings," and is used in connection with mora " mulberries," 
to characterize the berry-like or blistered appearance of lava 
when rising or swelling in the crater. ' ' At the constantly , but 
quietly active volcano of Stromboli, the column of lava in the 
pipe may be watched slowly rising and falling with a slow 
rythmical movement. At every rise the surface of the lava 
swells up into blisters several feeb in diameter, which by and 
by burst with a sharp explosion that makes the walls of the 
crater vibrate." — Encyc. Brit. 
20 sine semine nores. — The efflorescence or vitreous scum that must 
have sometime formed on the molten surface. 

23 lactis. — Even in the crater of Kilauea the boiling lava is often 

observed to be at a ivhite heat, indicating a temperature of 
2400° E. 

24 flava mella. — The vapour in the upper regions was getting cooler 

and condensing into the first rain drops, 
ilice. — Ovid Latinizes the Greek !Xt£ or £t\i£ s " anything twisted 
or spiral ; a vault or arch " — and hence applied to the twisted 
roots and spreading branches of the ilex or holm tree. 

Sect. 2. — A Dying-out Sot. 

We must suppose thousands upon thousands of years to 
have rolled on ere next we gaze upon the Gorgon children 
of Phorcys and Ceto. It is now the sub-incandescent 
period, and its aeons also are drawing to a close. We look 
for the two immortals and still behold them occupied, 
though not quite so actively as of yore, with their works of 
transference and selection. Medusa too appears ; but ah ! 
how changed ! Beauty, a troublous beauty is hers still, 
symmetry too, and the poetry of motion ; but twin snakes 
have coiled their folds around her head, and her crowning 
charm, those golden tresses that had made her once so 
conspicuously enchanting, are now transformed to a writh- 
ing, hissing mass of serpents ! What has brought about 
those horrors ? When Ovid wrote the concluding line of 
his Golden Age — 

Elavaque de viridi stillabant ilice mella — 
he pointed out the source and means. 
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Let us go back a little as to time. 

While our orb was still incandescent and haughtily dis- 
missing from its domains one element after another, some 
of those that had been first rejected were plotting for a 
return to their native shores. Chilled in the distant climes 
to which they had been exiled, and ardently longing for 
more genial lands, the hydrogen and oxygen united their 
forces in the proportion of two to one, and for the first time 
in the history of matter was that combination formed which 
we call water. "With the first drop that distilled above was 
the tocsin of rebellion sounded, boding irreparable mischief 
to the splendour and tranquillity of golden incandescence. 
Science has told us how the primal rain came down. Inch 
by inch it fought its way from the glacial regions of space. 
Beaten back as steam, it condensed its columns, reformed 
its ranks, and hurled itself again with redoubled vigour on 
the very layer of fiery vapour that had lately succeeded in 
repulsing it : that overcome, it attacked the next, and the 
next; and so on, till it forced its way through every 
gaseous layer and every atmosphere that surrounded the 
nucleus of our globe. Here, too, was no cessation from the 
struggle between fire and water. The intruding drops, 
whether one by one, or massed in serried lines, were 
instantly rejected from the glowing surface and forced, 
seething, sputtering, and hissing, to retreat in volumes" of 
dark vapour. Again did they advance, again retreat, till, in 
the words of Winchell, " the field between the cloud and 
earth was one stupendous scene of ebullition." 

The results must have been terrific. The descending 
rain, when beaten back as super-heated steam, would be 
in a condition to part readily with its elemental con- 
stituents ; and the oxygen and hydrogen uniting with the 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, nitrogen, sodium, potassium, 
and other elements that pervaded the gaseous layers, would 
cause a series of chemical combinations with the consequent 
explosions and deflagrations, such as it is impossible to 
picture. In our thunderstorms of to-day the gaseous 
nitrogen and oxygen are supposed to be combined by light- 
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ning and to produce the deadly nitric acid. No combina- 
tion that we know of would be impossible in those early 
days of earth when the descent of rain and ascent of heated 
vapour made an endless band with constant friction ; when 
such enormous volumes of steam generated electricity, and 
produced flash after flash of lightning to decompose, com- 
bine, and decompose again ; and when every element that 
we know of was contained in the atmosphere and thirsting 
for affinities. Imagination cannot paint too highly the 
horrors of this primeval day, nor the change produced in 
the once incandescent region that enveloped earth. The 
vast volumes of black, gray, and spotted vapour, that 
resulted from steam and chemical reactions, curled, 
writhed, and twisted into spiral folds ; they blotted out the 
heaven and shot forth every now and then tongues of fire 
and flame ; they dropped a thousand acrid, poisonous gases 
from their pores; all these and more, while thunders 
pealed, and while ever there was heard the hissing and the 
seething of the rain drops scorched to evaporation by the 
dreadful heat. 

What better comparison — what other comparison can 
there be for this most astounding change in incandescence 
than that which is given to us in the Myths ? Can anything 
be more brief, more comprehensive, more vividly descrip- 
tive of the scene than to say that Medusa's golden locks 
were transformed to a mass of hideous, hissing, and 
envenomed snakes ? And why ? For the reason, the self- 
same reason which Science mentions, namely, that Neptune, 
the powerful god of water, made advances to Medusa, 
incandescent earth, and would not be denied. It may be 
said that it was Nereus, the primal rain, who came down. 
But it was not water in this form that caused such changes : 
it was steam, and Neptune represents water in all its 
forms. 

Ovid describes the past glories and present horrors of 
Medusean incandescence. Eequested by one of. the chief- 
tains at the banquet-board of Cepheus, Perseus has told of 
that portion only of the .Gorgon's history in which he 
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himself so prominently figured. The poet continues 
thus : — 

Ante expectatum tacuit tamen. Excipit unus 
Ex numero procerum, quaerens, cur sola sororum 
Gesserit alternis immixtos crinibus angues. 
Hospes ait, * ' Quoniam scitaris digna relatu, 
5 Accipe queesiti eausain. Olarissima forma 
Multorumque fuit spes invidiosa procorum 
Ilia : Nec in tota conspectior ulla capillis 
Pars fuit. Inveni, qui se vidisse referret. 
Hanc pelagi rector ternplo vitiasse Minervse 
10 Dicitur. Aversa est et castos segide vultus 
Nata Jovis texit : neve hoc impune fuisset, 
Gorgoneuni crinem turpes mutavit in hydros." 

Met. IY. 790—801. 

Yet nought he spoke of what had happed before. 

One of the nobles' train takes up the theme, 

Asking why she alone of all the three 

Bore snakes commingled with alternate locks. 

The guest replies, " Since things you wish to know 

Well worthy of being told, the reason hear. 

Most luminous in aspect once she was, 

And tantalizing hope of many flames : 

Yet all in all no other part was there 

More obvious than her ringlets to the view. 

I've met with one who said he saw herself. 

The ruler of the blue is rumoured wide 

To have defiled her for Minerva's shrine. 

Backward she shrunk, and o'er her features chaste 

The maid of Jove the mantling segis drew : 

Nor yet was this without its load of care, 

To grimy snakes it changed the Gorgon hair. 

NOTES. 

8 se vidisse. — Commotions in the luminous layers would cause 

openings whereby, as in the case of our own sun, those dark 
spots would be seen which we suppose to be portions of the 
orb's surface. 

9 ternplo Minervse. — Minerva is the goddess of organised force, or 

organic force. Every change that occurred to earth tended 
towards fitting it as a habitation for organised beings. 
10 aversa est. — Cooled by the onset of the rain, the earth contracted 
in its volume. As a general rule, all bodies passing from a 
liquid to a solid state are diminished in size ; by one-tenth, it is 
said, in the case of molten metals, 
segide texit. — The cooling caused by vapour and rain would induce 
the elements to combine, to organise as it were. 
G.O. L 
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11 neve impune. — But this same cooling and elementary combina- 

tion would cause also such, dense fumes as would throw a pall 
of darkness around the globe. 

12 mutavit — supply hoc from the preceding line. The use of 

" hydros" is very significant, as it means ' ' water-snakes," that 
is, the grimy volumes of steam. 

Sect. 3.— The " Closing " Scene. 

We come to the last stage of Earth's eventful incan- 
descent history. Neptune had done his work and done it 
well. One by one he spoiled the luminous layers that 
graced its head ; one by one did he convulse every feature 
of that head itself. With all his bland and soft and 
sinuous ways, he, this water god, was a cruel wooer and 
tortured his victim to the very last. And if, perchance, he 
did show some pity once in a while, the blue-eyed virago 
sprung from the head of Jove, was ever at his side, 
whispering the magic word " organisation," telling him 
that the end justified the means, and spurring him with the 
hope that in the time to come he would be the sole ruler of 
three-fourths of earth's domain, and a mighty potentate over 
what was left. And so he continued harrying and lashing 
the still beautiful but doomed earth below, removing the 
whiteness from its brow, the blush from its cheeks, the 
carmine from its lips ; searing its very eyeballs till at last 
the light went out and the enforced darkness was a blessing, 
till the tears, " tears of vengeance, drops of liquid fire," 
that gushed apace were changed to viscous rheum which 
stained the once fair surface with scum and pus and filmy 
scoriaceous matter, the recrements of oxidation on the 
molten surface. Alas for incandescence ! The end has 
come, or nearly come, and "all the world's glory is but 
dross unclean." 

The description is not a fanciful one, nor overdrawn. It 
is the natural prologue to a more stable incrustation, and 
the only result that could accrue from cooling and the 
downpour of the rain. 

The following quotations are interesting as serving to 
point out the general idea entertained of Earth's aspects at 
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this stage of its existence. " In obedience to the law of 
thermal equilibrium — a law which undoubtedly rose into 
being with the birth of matter — the high temperature of 
the earth gradually subsided through radiation into 
external space.. A crystallisation of the least fusible ele- 
ments and simple compounds eventually took place in the 
superficial portions of the molten mass. This process 
continued till a crystalline crust had been formed, resting 
upon the liquid mass which still constituted the chief bulk 
of the globe. . . . We may conclude, then, that a solid film 
began to form over the surface of the molten sea. But the 
earth was even then, as from the beginning, obedient to the 
law of axial rotation ; and the sun and moon reached forth 
with their attractive influences to solicit the mobile rocks 
into tidal elevations. As the wave pursued the moon 
around the earth, it daily ruptured the forming film, and 
only a wilderness of floating fragments remained, strewn 
over the surface of the fiery abyss." — Winchell. 

Bonney, writing on the same topic, says that the Earth 
would contract in cooling ; that the strain produced by this 
change in volume, aided as it would be by the pressure of 
imprisoned vapours and by the tidal waves of the molten sea 
beneath, would again and again rend and shatter the 
primal filmy covering into innumerable fragments; and 
that " as the crust would be heavier than the fluid on which 
it had formed, those fragments might be engulfed and 
perhaps again melted down; or, as the fluid would be 
already in a viscous condition and the difference in specific 
gravity would not be great, the fragments would very 
probably continue to float." 

Figuier writes in the same strain : " Those glacial regions 
which would be traversed in its course by the glowing 
incandescent globe, would necessarily cool it step by step ; 
at first, superficially, when it would take a pasty consistency. 
Nor must it be forgotten that the earth in its liquid state 
would be obedient in all its mass to the action of flux and 
reflux which proceeds from the attraction of the sun and 
moon, but to which the sea alone is now subject. This 

L 2 
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action, to which all liquid and movable molecules are subject, 
would singularly accelerate the preludes to solidification in 
the terrestrial mass : it would thus gradually assume that 
sort of consistence which iron attains when it is first with- 
drawn from the furnace for puddling. In its cooling 
process beds or strata of a concrete substance would be 
produced, which, floating at first in isolated masses on the 
surface of the semifluid matter, would float together, con- 
solidate, and form continuous banks such as we now see 
icebergs form on the shores of the Polar Seas ; and finally, 
when washed by the agitation of the waves, the masses 
would coalesce and form banks more or less movable.' ' 

Now, exactly the same conditions are presented to us in 
the myths when we view the Gorgons under their most 
dreadful aspects. Floating on and above the nucleus of 
the globe there would be a wilderness of fine metallic 
particles, some of them washed down from the lower layers 
of the atmosphere whither they had been raised ages before 
in the gaseous state, more of them driven up from the 
elemental crust by the still radiating heat and by the burst- 
ing fires below : such would be the scales of dragons that 
surrounded the Gorgons' heads. Again, the eruptive 
agencies and corroding gases that unceasingly bit into and 
ripped open each newly forming crust with gaping wounds, 
huge chasms, and crevasses, are mythologically rendered 
as enormous teeth ; the fragments of metallic or other 
nature into which the crust was shattered and which would 
partly float and partly sink in the molten mass, would be 
the brazen hands — stretching out, as it were, to grasp their 
fellow fragments with a warmth that tended to combine and 
cement the bonds of union ; and the wild bursts of vivid 
flame and fire, that shot up continuously and traversed 
earth's whole surface, were the golden wings with which 
the Gorgons flew. As for their petrifying qualities, there 
is nothing more absolutely certain. The Gorgons were the 
stone-makers of the world ; by them the molten surface 
was changed to a covering that, however filmy, was still 
rock ; by them was that film shattered, re-cemented, and 
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strengthened ; by them was the process repeated again and 
again till finally the entire superficies of earth's expanse — 
all that had been daring enough to Ken or have knowledge 
of the Gorgon sisters— was transformed to solid stone, was 
petrified. 

The elementary and fragmentary nature of the primal 
covering is well pointed out by Hesiod in his description of 
the Shield of Hercules : 

iv de Xifirjv evopjxos afxatfiaKeroLo Oakdo-crrjs 
KVKkoreprjs irervKro Trave(pSov Kacro-irepoiO) 

K\v£ofJi€V<d LK€kos' 7ToXXot J€ fJi€V ClfM fJLe&OV CLVTOV 

beXcfrlvts rfj kcu rfj iOvvsov Ix^vdovres, 
vr)xofJievoLs i/ceXof doiol ava<j)vo~i6(ovr€s 
apyvpeoi SeXcfiipes i(fiolrcdV eWo7ras l%6vs* 

TG>V V7TO X^KeiOl Tp€OV Ix^Ves' CLVTap €7T CLKTOLLS 

rjo-ro dvrjp aXievs dedoKrjjxevos' elxe ^ X € P°~ LV 
lx@vaiv dp,qblfiXrjo-rpov y dnopptyovri ioiK<as.— 207. 

And in it, out of all-fused metal ore, 

Was fashioned, rounded as to shape and like 

To what's washed over by the waves, a port, 

The refuge safe of the resistless sea. 

And in its midst indeed roamed wildly round, 

Like gliding fish, a wilderness of white 

Metallic fragments ; like to swimming ones, 

Bobbing in it as in to-day's, they rushed ; 

And both were blowing. Underneath them shook 

Fishes of metal red. But on the heights 

Sat Man, the fisher, waiting for his time ; 

And in his hands, as if about to cast, 

A net for all the fishes did he grasp. 

NOTES. 

1 Xifirjv. — The bed of ocean. 

4 rfj kcu rfj. — In that molten sea of fire the fragmentary materials of 

the crust roamed and bobbed up and down, just as dolphins do 
when disporting in this of to-day's. 

5 dva(j)vcri6oi>vr€s. — Those fragments spurted forth gases, as our whales 

and dolphins spurt water. 

6 apyvpeoi. — The fragments at a white heat would float on the surface; 

those at a red heat (^aX/ceid), being cooler and denser, would 
sink more or less below. 

7 eV d/crais. — Winchell, writing of the Primary Period, makes use 

of the same figurative language: "The generations of men 
yet slumbered in the chambers of futurity. The order of 
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Providence had assigned them their position in the grand pro- 
cession of life which was now beginning to move, and the 
scouts of which had passed by in the preceding age ; but we 
must wait for Man till a long line of grotesque and marvellous 
forms has marched before our view." 

This entire period of Earth's existence was an eventful 
one and graced by the presence of many an important 
personage. In those days flourished Ixion, whose very 
name identifies him with the (l£6s) viscous or pasty- 
condition of the surface, and whose foolish love for a 
phantom crust condemned him to the interior of that 
circling orb over whose exterior he once held sway. Now 
began the memorable contest between the Centaurs and 
the Lapithae that lasted in a general way till the central 
forces of our Earth, overcome by the external lapidifying 
ones, were forced to leave the plains and take refuge in the 
mountain heights. Now lived Acrisius and his daughter 
Danae ; now, too, was born Perseus who made history for 
himself by decapitating Medusa, — by ending thus for ever 
the incandescent days of Earth. 

Those two expressions are evidently identical, and as 
the latter could only be thoroughly accomplished by the 
formation of a solid crust all round the globe, the decapita- 
tion of the Gorgon must imply the same. Her trunk 
pointed down towards the centre ; her head was on a level 
with the surface : it was that head, that now half- molten 
surface, which Perseus was commissioned to cut off. How 
the deed was accomplished we proceed to explain as best 
we may. 

The quotations lately given have left the surface of the 
globe in the condition of an archipelago of fragments 
floating, at various depths it may be, upon the still molten 
mass beneath. " In due time," writes Winchell, — " let us 
be liberal in our concessions of time — the rocking and 
jostling fragments became permanently frozen together, 
as the broken ice of Arctic Seas, after being worried 
by winds and currents, seizes an interval of calm to 
consolidate into a vast and rugged floe. So the rock-floe 
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of this fiery ocean formed at length a bridge of rough and 
sturdy strength.' ' 

" The masses would coalesce," says Figuier, " and 
form banks more or less movable. By extending this 
phenomenon to the whole surface of the globe, the total 
solidification of its surface would be produced. A solid 
but still thin and fragile crust would thus surround the 
whole earth, enclosing entirely its liquid interior." 

The inference drawn from these passages is that a 
freezing process, or cold, was a prime factor in the total 
solidification. Another, atmospheric pressure, is alluded 
to by Bonney. Assuming, he argues, that the molten 
surface would be at the same temperature, not less than 
2,000° F., which lava has when first emitted, it would 
then be at a white heat and no water could rest upon it. 
" The drops of boiling rain," he goes on to say, " would 
be rejected hissing from the uncongenial surface. But 
what would this mean? If the present ocean were 
converted into vapour, the weight of the atmosphere would 
be augmented by that of a shell of water of the area of 
the globe and two miles in thickness — or in other words, 
the atmospheric pressure would be then about three 
hundred and fifty times its present amount. If so, even a 
lava flow would consolidate under a pressure equivalent 
to that of some 4,000 ft. of average rock ; it would be like 
an intrusive sill for nearly three-fourths of a mile below 
the surface ; but the cooling would be slower because the 
temperature of the atmosphere would be far higher than 
that of the earth is now, and for long has been, at this 
depth." 

"When now we turn to the mythological account we find 
that these two agencies, cold and pressure, are embodied 
in the one term, Perseus. The word seems to be connected 
with TripOa), "to waste, destroy, carry off as plunder," and 
through it with TrprjOa), " to blow, to swell," and irprjo-Trjp, 
" a violent wind." The radical of all these is <j>4p<a, " to 
bear " as a load, and with the collateral notion of motion 
" to carry off ; " also, " to rush, to be borne violently along," 
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as seen in the cognate ^opeca. As tt and are interchange- 
able, Uepo-evs is derivable from this <£<fpa>, and would thus 
be connected with ' 6 bearing " and "fcaotion" in any 
direction, that is, with "pressure and wind." A simpler 
derivation, irept crew, " rushing all round/' will give the 
same idea of a cold wind or wave. It is certainly under 
this aspect of a cold wind or wave that we find Perseus 
alluded to by the poets as a rule. The epithets, celer, 
ferox, penniger, prsepes, alatus, &c. applied to him are 
distinctive enough in their way. 

avros be tnrsvhovri Kai eppiyovri ioucas 
ILeporcvs Aavatdrjs eriratVero. — Shield. 228. 
Gorgonis anguicomse Perseus superator, et alis 
iEtherias ausus jactatis ire per auras. —0 v. Met. IV. 699. 

The same inference can be drawn from every other 
Greek and Latin quotation bearing upon Perseus, and 
is strikingly confirmed by what Horace writes in his 
Satires, I. 7. A cilrsory examination of this particular 
satire tends to show that all the characters and names of 
places mentioned are fictitious, and that there is no proof 
whatever of Bex Eupilius, Persius, the Sisennse and the 
Barri having been living personages. If, however, we 
consider the names as Greek words " slightly twisted " so 
as to suit the Latin (a privilege the poet is so particular in 
claiming in his Ars Poetica), we shall find that the motive, 
or one of the motives, of the piece is the formation of a 
crust upon our globe. 

Proscripti Eegis Eupili pus atque venerium 
Hybrida quo pacto sit Persius uitus, opinor 
Omnibus et lippis notum et tonsoribus esse. 
Persius hie permagna negotia dives habebat 
5 Clazomenis, etiam lites cum Eege molestas ; 

Durus homo atque odio qui posset vincere Eegem, 
Confidens tumidusque, adeo sermonis amari, 
Sisennas, Barros ut equis praecurreret albis. 
Ad Eegem redeo. Postquam nihil inter utrumque 
10 Convenit : — (hoc etenim sunt omnes jure molesti, 
Quo fortes, quibus adversum bellum incidit ; inter 
Hectora Priamiden animosum atque inter Achillem 
Ira fuifc capitalis, ut ultima divideret mors, 
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Non aliam ob causam, nisi quod virtus in utroque 
15 Summa f uit ; duo si discordia vexet inertes, 

Aut si disparibus bellum incidat, ut Dioniedi 

Cum Lycio Glauco, discedat pigrior, ultro 

Muneribus missis), — Bruto prsetore tenente 

Ditem Asiam, Eupili et Persl par pugnat, uti non 
20 Oompositum melius cum Bitho Bacchius. In jus 

Acres procurrunt, magnum spectaculum uterque. 

Persius exponit causam ; ridetur ab omni 

Conventu ; laudat Brutum laudatque cohortem, 

Solem Asise Brutum appellat, stellasque salubres 
25 Appellat comites, excepto Eege ; canem ilium, 

Invisum agricolis sidus, venisse. Euebat, 

Mumen ut hybernum, fertur quo rara securis. 

Turn Prsenestinus salso multoque fluenti 

Expressa arbusto regerit convicia, durus 
30 Vindemiator et invictus, cui saepe viator 

Cessisset, magna compellans voce cucullum. 

At Grsecus, postquam est Italo perfusus aceto, 

Persius exclamat, ' * Per magnos, Brute, Deos te 

Oro, qui reges consueris tollere, cur non 
35 Hunc Eegem jugulas ? Operum hoc, mibi crede, tuorum est. 

To trimmers all and blear-eyed, I sbould say 

'Tis known how mongrel Perseus had a rod 

In pickle for the pus and virus of 

That outlawed regent, ycleped Purblind Pire. 

This Perseus, who himself could draw a draft 

Ad lib., had much to do with blusterers, 

And troublous quarrels with the regent too ; 

A hardy fellow who in bitterness 

Could beat the regent, — reckless, puffed with airs, 

Of breath so cutting that he could outstrip 

Loud-rumbling earthquakes on his coursers gray. 

Back to the regent go we. After nought 

Between them intervenes, — (since brawlers all 

Are in this same dilemma as the brave 

Eor whom the tide of battle comes to pass ; 

Between the boastful Hector, Priam's son, 

And 'tween Achilles was there wrath, so great 

That death should end at last, for reason none 

Save that in each was bravery supreme ; 

But if two laggards discord vexes, or 

If war breaks out between an ill-matched pair, 

As Diomed with Lycian Glaucus, then 

The more faint-hearted of the two must yield, 

With bribes thrown in for grace,) — the ample earth 

Being governed by brute matter as its lord, 
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The even fight begins of Purblind Fire 
And Perseus, so that better matched was not 
Bithus with Bacchius. To viscous paste 
The edges run, a wondrous sight the two. 
His motive Perseus shows ; by all the pack 
He flouted is ; brute matter it exalts ; 
The crowd too it exalts ; a sun it styles 
The earth's brute matter, calls the adjuncts all, 
Outside the regent, healthy ornaments ; 
Perseus himself, a hound for having come 
A blast distasteful to the toilers all. 

Like a cold wave, wherewith a fine-edged axe 

Is borne, did he rush. Then headlong stretched, 

This bold, undaunted stripper of the vines — 

To whom had yielded oft the wayfarer 

With voice stentorian railing at his cowl, — 

Elings right behind him all the filth expressed 

Prom the salt, molten nursery below. 

But when well-drenched with verjuice strong he is, 

This Perseus volatile cries out aloud, 

4 * matter brute, whose wont it will have been^ 

To make away with kings, those powerful gods, 

Why do you butcher not this king, I pray ? 

This is, believe me, worthy of your pains. 

NOTES. 

1 Eegis. — "Kex" is the Latin form of the Greek MeSovo-a, " a ruler." 
Eupili. — Eupilius is but the transposed form of 7rvpiXkos, that is, 

(irvp IXKos) ' 1 fire half blinded," and denotes the half-molten, 
half -filmy nature of the earth's exterior covering. 

2 hybrida. — Perseus was the offspring of dissimilars, namely, of Zeus 

or life, and of Danae (da vda>) " the floating earth," or the 
floating fragmentary surface. 

3 lippis — tonsoribus. — He alludes to the scum forming on the surface, 

and to the manner in which the exterior was clipped or trimmed 
by Perseus. 

5 Clazomenis. — KXa£o>, "to make a loud noise; to rush" like the 
winds, *' to clash or rattle " like fragments. 

6-8. — These three lines are strikingly illustrative of a cold, bitter, 
violent, and impetuous wind. 

8 Sisennas, Barros. — "Sisennas" is but a transposition of cwocris, 
"shaking, quakmg." "Sisennas Barros" is really but one 
word, and the Latinized form of epvoaeU papetas, — a phrase used 
by Hesiod in his Titanomachia, " cvoa-is 5' iKave papula Tdprapov 
riepocvTa" It is worthy of note also that there is no copulative 
between the two words in the Latin text. 

The vibrations of some powerful earthquakes have been 
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known to traverse half a hemisphere. During the famous 
Lisbon one in 1755, many of the lakes in central and north- 
western Europe were affected to the extent of raising waves 2 
or 3 feet above their usual level. 
9 nihil. — "When, after having come from the glacial regions of the 
Poles, there was no intervening space between the action of the 
cold and the debris on the molten surface. 

Horace plunges in medias res, and brings Perseus face to face 
with the Gorgon. 

10 hoc jure. — It is only when combatants, whether brave or 
cowardly, do come face to face, that results follow. 

18 Bruto. — brutus, " senseless, brute matter." The Greek equivalent 

fipvros, " fermented liquor," points out the active internal 
motion of the molten mass that still ruled over the entire globe. 

19 Asiam. — The Greek ata, " earth"; so too, we find omo-dev for 

oiriOev, Maa for Movcra, opfiaov for opjiao-ov, &C. 

21 acres. — The sharpened ends ; cSk/hs, " the extremity." 

22 exponit.— If two pieces of ice have their surfaces moist, and if the 

temperature be 32° P., they will freeze solidly together, when 
their edges are brought in contact. This process is known as 
Eegelation, and it or some process akin to it, as the welding of 
metals, has been assigned by modern science, as well as by 
Horace, as efficacious in uniting and consolidating the fragments 
of the primal crust. 

23 laudat. — The word brings to mind the surging of the fiery mass. 

24 Solem Brutum. — There was still intense heat, intense enough for 

light, in the entire mass, except the surface (excepto Eege) which 
the fragmentary scum had reduced to a purblind condition 
(Eupill). 

26 Euebat. — The preceding word venisse ends the criticism of the 

conventus. Perseus now proceeds to complete his work of 
consolidation. 

27 flumen ut hibernum. — This idea of " a cold wave" is in striking 

conformity with the modern theory that our earth has under- 
gone many lengthened periods of heat and cold during its long 
existence, and that the historic Glacial Period was but the last 
of many that preceded it. According to Dr. Oroll there is a 
great climatic change for each hemisphere every 10,000 years 
or so. If we divide this length of time into the millions of 
years occupied by the earth in its change from incandescence 
to non-incandescence, there will be quite a respectable quotient. 
So that our orb, while impervious in a degree to the earliest 
glacial cycles, owing to its intense heat and light, would feel 
perceptibly the latest one when the heat and light were on the 
wane. 

28 Prsenestinus. — A composition of irprjvrjs reive* " stretched out head- 

foremost." 
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29 regerit. — The wind, like a cyclone, carried off all the flame, sparks, 

and lighter refuse from the surface over which it rushed, 
arbusto. — A common simile with writers is to compare earth at 
this time to a " furnace " : Horace compares it to a " nursery,' ' 
where seeds are planted for future growth. 

30 cui ssepe viator &c. —This description of how in after ages the 

wayfaring traveller would often have his hat or cowl torn from 
his head by the same " stripper " is enough of itself to establish 
Perseus as a bitter, violent wind. 

32 Grsecus. — "After the fashion of a Greek, fickle, volatile.' , Hence 

the use of "Italo" in opposition to Grsecus, to denote * 4 that 
which is steadfast, strong." The corrosive gases and deadly 
combinations in the atmosphere are denoted by Italo aceto. 

33 per magnos. — One word, permagnos. 

His identity being thus established, we can have no 
hesitation in believing Perseus as the one potential agent 
to whom was entrusted the freezing or regelation of the 
fragments, edge to edge, and the consolidation of the whole 
as a crust for our globe. This, as already noticed, is the 
most feasible solution of the problem according to modern 
theories, and Horace is close in touch with science when he 
says " in jus acres procurrunt " ; and then, after a period of 
tumultuous rocking, jostling, and surging, " ruebat, flumen 
ut hibernum, fertur quo rara seeuris." Other writers, 
while not committing themselves so notably as Horace does, 
to the precise way in which a crust was formed, are equally 
pronounced in pointing to Perseus as a cold wind or wave 
that came from the glacial regions after a fashion some- 
what similar to that of the great polar current of air towards 
the equatorial regions of to-day. Ovid describes the event 
in his Metamorphoses. While the wine is going round at 
the festive board of Cepheus, Lyncides at the request of 
Perseus gives the hero some general information about the 
manners and habits of the ^Ethiopians. Then 

Qui simul edocuit "Nunc, o fortissime," dixit 
"Fare precor, Perseu, quanta virtute, quibusque 
Artibus abstuleris crinita draconibus or a." 
Narrat Agenorides gelido sub Atlante jacentem . 
5 Esse locum solidse tutum munimine molis, 
Oujus in introitu geminas habitasse sorores 
Phorcydas, unius partitas luminis usum : 
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Id se sollerti furtim, dum traditur, astu 
Subnosita cepisse maim : perque abdita longe 

10 Deviaque et silvis horrentia saxa fragosis 

Gorgoneas tetigisse domos : passimque per agros 
Perque vias vidisse hominum simulacra f erarumque 
In silicem ex ipsis visa conversa Medusa : 
Se tamer* horrendse clipei, quod lseva gerebat 

15 Aere repercusso formam aspexisse Medusae : 

Dumque gravis somnus eolubrasque ipsamque tenebat, 
Eripuisse caput collo : pennisque fugacem 
Pegason et fratrem, matris de sanguine natos 
Addidit, et longi non falsa pericula cursus : 

20 Quae freta, quas terras sub se vidisset ab alto, 

Et quae jactatis tetigisset sidera pennis. — Met. IY. 769 — 789. 

When what was asked for had been told, he said, 
"Now, prithee, Perseus, bravest of the brave, 
Come tell us with what force and by what means 
Thou did'st remove the dragon-crested face." 
Th' Agenor- sprung begins, and tells how lies 
A place 'neath chilly Atlas, guarded well 
By natural bulwark of the mass entire ; 
How in the entrance sisters two there dwelt, 
From Phorcys sprung, who shared a single eye ; 
How this, while furtive in the welkin passed, 
He took with dex'trous hand placed underneath : 
And how he reached the Gorgon dwellings, rocks 
Far, far remote, straggling, and quaking all 
With jarring fragments ; and how everywhere 
Through suburbs wide and passage ways he saw 
The simulacra of wild beasts and men 
Changed, like for like, to quartz by Gorgon ken : 
How, still, the orb's, the rough Medusa's shape 
He gazed on in deflected air, because 
She eastward bore ; and how while slumber deep 
The snakes and her possessed, he sheared her head. 
Of the winged Pegasus and Geryon, 
Sprung from the mother's blood, he also told ; 
Th' unvarnished ventures of his own long flight, 
What floods, what fields beneath he saw on high, 
And to what heights his outspread wings drew nigh. 

NOTES. 

4 — 9.— The wind came from the chilly Arctic regions, says Ovid, and, 
as being heavier, slipped under (supposita mcmu) the Cirri, the 
highest (cujus in introitu) and coldest of the clouds; from these, 
through compression and superior dryness, it removed the con- 
densation and cold whereby they were rendered visible. 
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7 unius luminis. — The poet does not make mention of the " tooth," 

for the reason, it is to be supposed, that cold will also produce 
condensation. 

8 astu. — The Greek ao-rv usually denotes "the upper town," and 

Ovid applies it to the upper heavens. 

9 per longe. — One word, perlonge, like the permagnos of Horace. 

10 silvis. — " Stock, or plenty of matter — matter brought together " 
is one of the recognised meanings of this word. The fragments 
were to the molten surface what the trees are to woodland. 

12 simulacra in silicem. — The floating fragments were, according to 

Ovid, of a siliceous, quartzose, or flinty nature. Silica is one of 
the main constituents of the granite and fundamental rocks, 
from the crumbling of which the earthy matter of man and 
other organised beings is composed. 

13 ex ipsis. — " According to themselves, like for like." 

visa. — The Latin video, Greek ei'Sco, and English "ken," imply 
not alone " to see," but also " to know, to have knowledge of, 
to have close connection with." 

" And Adam knew Eve his wife." — Gen. iv. 1. 

14 horrenda. — " rough " from inequalities on the surface, and rough 

from the jarring, jostling, and din of the floating fragments, 
clipei. — This and " horrendse Medusae " are in apposition. 

The force and meaning of the lines will be better understood 
by remembering how the great polar atmospheric current is said 
to behave when arriving at the equatorial regions. Owing to 
the earth's revolution round its axis from west to east in 24 
hours, there is for objects on its surface a constantly diminish- 
ing velocity from the maximum of about 1,000 miles an hour on 
the equator to 860 miles at latitude 30°, 500 at 60°, and so on till 
we reach the poles, where the velocity is nothing. 

" From this it follows that a wind blowing along the earth's 
surface in the direction of the equator is constantly arriving at 
places which have a greater eastward velocity than itself. As 
the wind thus lags behind, these places come up, as it were, 
against it, the result being an east wind. Since, therefore, the 
wind north of the equator is under the influence of two forces — 
one, the low pressure near the equator, drawing it southwards, 
and the other, the rotation of the earth, deflecting it eastwards 
— it will, by the law of the composition of forces, take an inter- 
mediate direction, and blow from north-east. Eor the same 
reason, south of the equator, the south is deflected into a south- 
east wind. " — Encyc. Brit. 

It is this "lagging behind " or u beaten back " of the wind, 
as also its "deflection" from a north or south to a north-east 
or south-east wind, that Ovid marks by the term " aere 
repercusso" 
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lseva. — "Medusa," the clypeus or orb of earth, is understood. 

Perrel, and before him Poisson, enunciated the general law 
that * ' in whatever direction a free-moving body passes along 
near the earth's surface, there is a force arising from the rota- 
tion of the earth upon its axis, which deflects it to the right in 
the northern hemisphere, to the left in the southern." 

The use of Icevus in Latin is ambiguous, astronomically 
applied, since it means "favourable" or "unfavourable," or 
right and left, according to the relative positions of augur and 
spectator. It is for this ambiguity that Ovid uses the word, so 
that it might apply to either hemisphere. 
16 gravis somnus.- — The wind arrived at an opportune time, when 
the surging billows of fire were comparatively at rest. 

In his Theogony, Hesiod simply says : " Perseus cut off 
her head," K^akrjv airebeipoTOfArjartv. But in his " Shield " 
we are presented with the following vivid picture of the 
hero, armed cap-a-pie, and flushed with the triumph of his 
deed : 

iv rjv rjVKOfjiov Aavdrjs re kos, timora Ilepcrev?, 
ofir dp iiTL^av(ov crdiceos ttoctIv ovd' iicas avrov, 
Bavfxa fxeya (ppdo-a-aa-O 3 ejrel bvbapff ecrrrjpLKTo. 
reus yap p,LV 7ra\dp.ais revi-e kXvtos *Ap(j)iyvr}eis. 
5 xpvtreos* dfitpl be iroar(riv e^e iTTepoeyra irebika. 
G>fjLOi<jiv be fiiv d/z(£n fxeXdvberov aop eKeuro 
XaXiceov €K reXapcovos* 6 axrre vo-qyJ iiroTaro* 
irav be perd<j)pevov et^e Kaprj beivoio 7re\a>pou, 
Topyovs* dp(pl be piv kl/Blo-is See, Bavpa lbear6ai, 
10 dpyvperj' Bvaavoi be KarrjcopevPTO (f)aewol 9 
XpvcreiOL* beuvr} be 7rep\ Kpordtyounv clvclktos 
Kelr "A'ibos Kvver\ vvktos £6(fioi> alvbv e^ovca. 
avros be virevbovTi /cat eppiyovri eoiKcos 
Ueparevs Aavatbrjs eTLralvero. — 216. 

And in it too was trim Danae's son, 

The rider Perseus, of a high degree, 

Nor touching with full pressure on the shield 

Nor yet far off from it, — a wonder great 

To ponder deeply in the mind upon, 

Since nowhere fastened had he been ; for thus 

The fabricator shaped him with his hands. 

Winged sandals had he 'bout his feet ; a sword 

Keen-tempered, bare, and edged all round with black 

His shoulders graced ; and like a thought he flew. 

The space entire within his midriff held 

The horrible, convulsive Gorgon's head ; 

Encircling him all round there flashing ran, 
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A wonder to behold, impulsive force, 
And surface fringes crowding hung therefrom ; 
And round his brows lay Pluto's helmet dread 
That holds the fear-inspiring black of night. 
But Perseus' self, Danae's son, was stretched 
Like to one pressing, quivering with cold. 

NOTES. 

1 rjvKofxov. — -The word can be derived from rjvs, and Kojxda) or KOfica, 

" well -plumed, well-equipped ; well put in order, well- 
adjusted." Danae, as the elementary covering, would fit the 
surface close, and be ready for future order and adjustment. 
In English, both ideas are best expressed by " trim." 
i7T7rdra. — " The rider " of the wind. Aeronauts have travelled at 
the rate of a mile a minute in the upper regions when a speed 
of but a quarter of a mile was noted in the same interval of 
time below. What, then, must the astonishing speed be above, 
of a storm which travels on the surface at the rate of 100 miles 
an hour ? 

Xpvo-eos. — Used as a simile. Just as we say ' ' golden drops " for 
rain, "a golden harvest" for wheat, "golden hair," in 
reference to the utility, worth, and colour of the metal, so does 
Hesiod apply the well-known characteristic of heaviness to the 
degree of pressure exercised by wind. 

2 itoo-Ip. — The word is evidently used after the same fashion as Kara. 

nobas, " with all the power of one's feet ; with full speed ; with 
full pressure." 

3 Oavfxa fxtya. — The ordinary pressure of the atmosphere at the sea 

level is lolbs. on every square inch of surface. On a mass of 
ordinary size the pressure is consequently about 30,000 lbs. : the 
weight of the whole atmosphere surrounding our globe has 
been computed to be equal to that of a globe of lead 60 miles in 
diameter. And yet, Oavfia p,iya <ppdo-aarcr6\ the pressure is not 
inconveniently felt by either man or earth ! 

4 'Aju^iyvrjeis. — Ovid, when describing the winds, writes thus : 

" His quoque non passim mundi fabricator habendum 
Aera permisit." Met. 57. 

5 7rT€p6evTa nebika. — To denote the velocity, as aop in the following 

line denotes the keenness of the wind. 

" The wrathful winter hastening on apace, 

"With blust'ring blasts had all ybared the treen, 
And old Saturnus with his frosty face 

With chilling cold had pierced the tender green."— Dorset 

6 dp,(f>\ fieXavberov. — All great storm winds are, as a rule, accompanied 

by a darkening band of clouds. " In a cyclone the broadest 
feature of weather is an area of rain about or rather somewhat 
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in front of the centre, surrounded by a ring of cloud, outside 
which the sky is clear." — Encyc. Brit. 
So does Ovid say of Perseus — 

" Nunc hue, nunc illuc, exemplo nubis aquosse 
Fertur." Met. IV. 622. 

7 Xo\k€ov. — " Brazen, hard; well or keen tempered." 

8 iierdcfrpevov. — The literal meaning of the word is (/xera <f)p€vos) ' ' in 

the midst of the midriff." As an instance of the carrying 
power of wind the following is quoted from the Encyc. Br. : 
" The tornado which passed over Mount Carmel (Illinois), 
June 4, 1877, swept off the spire, vane, and gilded ball of the 
Methodist church, and carried them bodily 15 miles to north- 
eastward. The velocity of the ascending current which kept 
this heavy object suspended in the air for 15 or 20 miles must 
have been very great." 
9. Klfiio-is. — ki(o #ta, * 4 moving force," or as we say, " kinetic energy." 
In all extensive severe storms there is present a storm centre 
that has a progressive motion of its own, and a system of 
surface winds, some of which blow in towards the storm centre, 
while others move in outward spiral currents. The storm 
centre is the Kifiicris, and we find, in confirmation, the word 
written as Kvpio-is (kvo9 or yva ftdiv<o), "moving in the centre or 
womb." The surface or visible currents are the " dvaavoi 
<£aeiiW" that crowd with pressure {xpvo-etoi) round the centre 
of the storm. 

Let us now refer to and review briefly the recital of the 
exploit as given by Apollodorus : 

Guided by fluxion (Mercury) and organised procedure 
(Minerva), the wind or cold wave conies from the glacial 
regions of arctic space. It is colder, and consequently drier 
and heavier, than the surrounding air. Owing to this 
heaviness it slips under the banks of clouds and steals from 
them through compression, and possibly in virtue of its own 
dryness and superior coldness, the condensation and the 
cold wherewith they digested their food and saw the light 
of heaven. Now since ascending currents of air are known 
to become moister with every degree of ascent, and descend- 
ing currents drier with every addition of descent, our cold 
wind would on going down become drier and colder, and 
would meet with ascending currents of different velocities 
and temperatures, whereby the processes of cloud-making 
would be again renewed, the latent heat would be liberated, 

g.o. m 
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and the temperature lowered. Its original characteristic 
thus resumed, ife would acquire from the innate forces of 
the air — for wind and weather have their own nymphal 
or innate laws, some of which we are not well cognisant of 
— velocity, kinetic energy of a vorticose order, and the pall 
of gloom that ever bodes a storm. The last would crown 
its head ; the second would be its garment — a bag of wind, 
as the historian says it is called in common parlance (1-772; 
Kij3L(nv } rjv (f)a(riv &vai irrjpav) ; the first would be placed most 
effectively on its lower extremities, as in its course from pole 
to equator the volocity would be more needed at the latter. 

Equipped with these and with the keen bitter blast 
derived from rapid motion, our wind, flying through the 
vapoury billows of the atmosphere, comes finally to the 
half molten, half scummy surface of our globe, and at an 
opportune moment when the raging fire and jostling frag- 
ments are in a comparatively tranquil condition. "What 
followed ? Science has told the sequel ; Ovid and Horace 
have told their tale ; it is but right that Apollodorus should 
tell his and in his own tongue : 

eTTLcrras ovv avrais 6 Uepo-evs Koipcofievais, Karcvdvvovcrrjs 
rrjv x €L P a 'A&jwis, airecrrpafxpevos kol $\£tt<dv els ao-iriha 
^aKKr\v^ hi fjs rrjv elttova rrjs Vopyovos e/3Xe7rei>, 
€KapaTOfxr}(r€V avrrjv. — 2. 4. 2. 8. 

It is the self same story and the self same ending. Our 
bitter wind swooped over the molten fire and fragments 
while at rest, and prepared itself to give the final blow. 
Even then it might have failed were it not that the 
organised directress of nature, who presides as well over 
the composition of forces as she does of bodies, stayed his 
impetuous advance and guided his hand aright. The wind 
god changed his course from a direct to an indirect one, 
turned aside from north and south to north-east and south- 
east, and so of necessity viewed the reflection of his prey in 
the condensed o?'b of air (els aa-niha ya^ K ^ v )> while he pro- 
ceeded with that work of regelation and consolidation which 
deprived the Gorgon of her head and robbed our globe for 
<ever of its light. With the grisly head within its vorticose 
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midriff, the cold blast rushed onwards enveloped in dread 
darkness, while pursuing it from below there surged and 
spouted wave on wave of molten matter that had rent the 
tender crust. 

Through many other adventures and hazards did this 
Perseus, this " vindemiator," as Horace calls him, proceed; 
but no further shall we follow him for the present. We 
need only remark that he kept the Gorgon's head for many 
a day till consolidation was secured by petrifaction. This 
accomplished, he with his spouse, Andromeda, retired to 
Tiryns where he still may be, for we have no record of his 
death. But previous to his retirement, he gave the sandals, 
kibisis, and helmet to Mercury, who, as Apollodorus tells 
us, " restored them to the nymphs, as being fore-ordained 
for them." 

'EpfArjs pev ovv ra irpocLprjfjLeva irakiv airebasKe rais vv(JL<j)aLs. — 2. 4. 3. 7. 

The Gorgon's head he gave to Minerva, who placed it in 
her shield. It is there still. 

" Through knowledge we behold the world's creation, 
How in his cradle first he fostered was ; 
And judge of nature's cunning operation, 

How things she formed of a formless mass." — Spencer. 

Science is the systematic and organised arrangement of 
knowledge ; and it is in the tomes and books and pamphlets, 
which science has arranged for shield, and called the 
Circle of the Sciences, that we behold this head, this 
light of other days. With this shield and this light has 
Science petrified its foes, and petrifies them still. It is the 
ayekeia, the "virago," the driver of men, and has done 
yeoman service in the fight for progress. It has its darker 
side, however, begotten of the hydra-headed laws and 
canons with which the segis is equipped ; for Science is 
proverbially a cold goddess and an arbitrary, who frowns 
upon the ardent advances of a Vulcan, and looks askance at 
Eros when he comes too near : and then, as Young says, 

" Your learning, like the lunar beam, affords 
Light, but not heat ; it leaves you undevout, 
Erozen at heart, while speculation shines." 

M 2 
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Thus, then, ends this o'er-true narrative of Medusa. 

Earth's incandescence was gone for good and aye, and 
our orb became a planet — a Lazarus dependent on the 
crumbs that fall from that greater orb for which it is no task 
to shine. 

The light had fled on high, and all that remained of the 
Gorgon was her warm trunk below. There, in foribus, did 
iEneas spy it when the Sibyl led the way to Hades. To the 
same region, but further in, did Ulysses penetrate, and 
thence, after beholding the wives and daughters and the 
sons of heroes dead and gone, after gazing undismayed on 
Tityus and Tantalus, Sisyphus, and the simulacrum of 
Hercules himself, — thence he turned and fled in terror at 
the bare idea of seeing the Gorgon's head. There, too, does 
Science place it when it asserts that there is no fact more 
evident or more important than that the temperature 
invariably rises as we penetrate towards the centre, and at 
the average rate of 1° F. for every 50 ft. or 60 ft. of 
descent ; and that at the depth, it may be, of 100 miles 
below the surface, even the least fusible mineral masses 
may be in a state of incandescence. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE MISSING GARMENT. 

Chrysaor. — The first solid crust that covered the molten 
matter of our globe is interesting in many particulars. Its 
date, the length of time occupied in its formation, its mode 
of formation, whether it was formed in globo or in detached 
pieces, what portions of the globo were first encrusted, the 
nature of its materials, and its possible existence to-day, — 
all these have been matter of much debate and curiosity. 

Eeason convinces us that there must have been a first 
crust; but all exploration has hitherto failed to find any 
indubitable traces of it. We have never got below the 
granite, and yet the strong belief is that this rock is not the 
primal crust. "Whether any relics," says Bonney, " of 
the Primeval Crust can still be recognised is a matter of 
conjecture." " The crust," writes Gunning, " which first 
hardened over a molten incandescent globe, nowhere 
appears : the oldest rocks are everywhere buried under 
their own ruins." 

This being so, all remarks as to the nature of its material 
must be more or less conjectural, — the strong opinion, 
however, being that it must have been crystalline or 
crystallized in character. " The original crust may have 
been of a glassy character, like some of the vitreous lavas ; 
but whatever it was, no trace of it has ever been or is ever 
likely to be found." — Encyc. Brit Winchell has already 
mentioned the crystalline nature of Earth's first solid 
covering. He says further : " It was a mixed conglomerate 
of crystalline fragments, such as we now witness in some of 
the granites, which are mixtures of quartz, feldspar, and 
mica; or the syenites, which are mixtures of quartz, feld- 
spar, and hornblende ; or the diorites, which are mostly 
mixtures of feldspar and hornblende. Or, perchance, the 
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solidification took place under such circumstances that the 
crystallisation was more obscure, as in the various dolerites, 
which everyone admits to have been born of fire." 

The same doubt, of course — greater, if possible — rests 
over all the other points connected with it. Bonney says : 
" There is no evidence when the Earth first solidified that 
every part of its vaporous envelope was in a perfectly 
uniform condition, or the surface beneath completely 
homogeneous in composition and in state. Some parts of 
the exterior may have solidified before other parts, and the 
crust, when formed, may not have been as thick in some 
parts as in others. "When the atmosphere had reached its 
present condition, if not before, the sun's heat must have 
had more effect in equatorial than in polar regions, so that 
the crust would stiffen and thicken rather more rapidly 
near the polar than near the equatorial region." 

Its probable mode of formation has been already pointed 
out ; its date was evidently subsequent to the termination of 
the incandescent period ; and the time taken to establish a 
solid crust, that would permanently hold its own over the 
molten fire below, is not known. 

The classic poets must have indulged in conjectures 
similar to our own as regards the first crust. Ovid intro- 
duces Perseus as flying over Libya, then he transports him 
to the Hesperian or "Western hemisphere, and finally to 
^Ethiopia. Eemembering that Perseus came first from 
places "gelido sub Atlante," Ovid would seem to imply 
that the Polar regions Were first solidified, then the 
Temperate, and lastly the Equatorial. The same poet 
gives us also the idea of a vast length of time being 
involved in the solidifying process. Not to mention what 
elapsed later on, he speaks thus of Perseus immediately 
after his exploit and previous to his experience on the 
Hesperian shores : — 

Inde per immensum ventis discordibus actus 

Nunc hue, nunc illuc, exemplo nubis aquosse 

Eertur, et ex alto seductas sethere longe 

Despectat terras, totumque supervolat orbem. 

Ter gelidas Arctos, ter Cancri brachia vidit : 

Ssepe sub occasus, ssepe est ablatus in ortus. — Met. IV. 621. 
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We have also seen his use of "in silicem" as pointing 
out the quartzose or siliceous nature of the material 
constituting the crust. In view of incandescence being cut 
off, no better material than silica can in one sense be 
imagined for the crust, since, as is well known, quartz 
intercepts light but transmits heat. Hesiod in his use of 
" Trav€(j)0ov Kao-arLTtpoio" Shield 208, seems to strengthen 
Winehell's theory of a mixed crystalline conglomerate. 

Putting by, however, all more or less nebulous conjec- 
tures from either source, and coming down to facts, we find 
Science on the one hand asserting that there was a primal 
crust, that it sprang from incandescence, and that no 
vestiges of it have been found ; and Mythology, on the 
other hand, asserting that there was a Chrysaor, who 
sprang from Medusa, and who has not been seen by the eye 
of man— for that Is v^hat Xpvaaap means (xpw aopaa)) "the 
unseen crust " (v arid co being interchangeable, as in 
X^vvrj for x € ^ vr l)' There is thus a complete accordance 
between the two. 

Let us digress a little here and say that, according to the 
mythological record, Life had long since come into being ; 
and not only life, but an organised life, too, that had 
sprung ready armed from the cloven head of Zeus, and that 
had assisted Neptune and Perseus in their onslaughts upon 
Medusa. We mention this principally for the reason that 
early text-books on geology deny the existence of life in 
Archaean time, owing to the absence of any fossil remains 
in the rocks of this period. It is well to notice, however, 
that a supposed fossil, the Eozoon, has been discovered of 
late ; and that, even apart from this, the general opinion 
of modern geologists trends to the belief that the mere non- 
discovery of fossils does not suppose their non-existence ; 
that in the primeval days of earth organised beings, suited 
to the conditions round them, may have flourished, the 
remains of which could be so transformed by heat and 
crystallisation as to render them totally unrecognisable, 
" As well," says Agassiz, " might we expect to find the 
e mains of fish, or shells, or crabs at the bottom of geysers 
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or of boiling springs, as on those early shores bathed by an 
ocean of which the heat must have been so intense." 
Anderson remarks, " A productive flora, then, may have 
existed from the earliest period, all traces of which may have 
been obliterated. ' ' 

The reign of Chrysaor was a long one, a stormy, and 
undoubtedly a most important one for earth in several 
particulars. Many a geological incident and mythological 
story — the two are inseparable — are woven round it. Let 
us throw a flashlight on a few. 

The newly- formed crust fox which Life fought would here 
and there be shattered, ripped, and overflowed by the fires 
below, the intense heat of which would reduce the com- 
ponents of the crust, the water on it, and the air above it 
to their original molecules ; again would the crust solidify, 
and this time stronger than before ; again would it be 
reduced to molecularity ; and so on till consolidation was 
fully achieved, till the granite and the schists sealed up the 
fire, and the molecule-making forces were pent up below : 
those were the days when Gods and Titans fought for 
supreme sway, and faced one another for the final^struggle ; 
when Zeus collected all those forces that we read of in 
order to put forth all that strength which finally ended in the 
defeat of the Titans and their precipitation into Tar far us. 

Sparse and poor, fungous and unicellular, must have 
been the life upon that early and fervid crust ; yet, such as 
it was, it was Life, the lord of creation, jealous of innova- 
tions, and quick to resent whatsoever revolutions threatened 
its dynasty, even though revolution meant progress : those 
were the days when Prometheus, the crafty son of Iapetus, 
stole and concealed within a hollow narthex the far-seeing 
light of fire for the benefit of mortals. 

The crust, though often shattered, as we have seen, grew 
ever stronger and thicker till it finally succeeded in hiding 
the fire below, in cooling as to itself, and in growing more 
and more dependent on the sun for heat : those were the 
days when Zeus withdrew from mortals the fire which 
Prometheus had stolen. 
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That same crust which first enveloped earth and wit- 
nessed the dawn of life, is no longer visible ; it was bent 
and broken, upheaved, ground, denuded, and spread in 
finest particles over land and sea, so as to fashion the forma- 
tion that succeeded ; that too, after its long span, underwent 
the same mutations ; and so with the next; and the next, 
and with each that followed, down to that particular forma- 
tion trodden by Adam, who was himself formed of the earth 
he trod on ; nothing has been added from above, and con- 
sequently the primeval crust of which we speak must, in 
whole or in part, have permeated every formation that 
followed in its wake ; those were the days and this the 
Scythian or hidden (kcv&o) rock to which, as some writers 
affirm, Prometheus was originally chained by Vulcan, and 
with which he was hurled to Tartarean depths, because he 
had offended Zeus. 

All these will be spoken of at more length in their proper 
place ; they are introduced here principally for the purpose 
of establishing what may be called Mythological Chronology, 
of inducing the belief that we must look to the primal 
crust and to the conditions under which it was formed, 
when endeavouring to explain some of the earliest and most 
interesting of the mythical characters and the historical 
garb with which they are invested. 

The myth describes Chrysaor as wedded to Callirrhoe 
(KaAAt-peo)), " the beauteous flowing" daughter of Oceanus. 
It is even so, for next to confining the molten sea below, the 
most immediate and important function of the crust was to 
receive and cherish, for better and worse, the waters coming 
to it from the vaporous ocean above. " Just as soon," says 
Hooker, " as solidification took place on the surface of the 
great melted ball which once constituted our earth, a large 
part of the steam surrounding it was condensed into water, 
which of course fell in rain. At the same time, the form- 
ing crust, as is the case with all matter except water, in 
passing from the melted to the solid state, contracted, and 
this contraction crumpled it into folds, regular and irregular, 
and thus made channels and cavities for the water to run 
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and dash in. Water thus began that great work of denuda- 
tion which ... it has been carrying on ever since. 
Prom that denudation in this first age of the world was 
supplied material for the strata of the grand Azoic floor 
which covers up the fiery deeps within, and upon and against 
which the rocks of after ages were laid." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WINGED STEED. 

Pegasus. — Chrysaor and Callirrhoe have come, the fiery- 
furnace is being well- sealed, and an ocean of waters flows 
upon our globe. Prometheus, as an- offset to the fire with- 
drawn, has stolen it from Helios, and the effects of the sun 
begin perceptibly to be felt. In what way ? In many — 
heat, light, vivifying influences, — but first and fore- 
most in what we call Evaporation, and Mythology calls 
Pegasus. With the first drop of water that rested on our 
globe was the process felt as vaporisation ; with the first 
rocky covering indeed, it may be said, that surrounded 
earth was it felt, for no substance that we know of, not ex- 
cluding even flint, is free from water. "Bocks," to quote 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, "which have undoubtedly 
once been in a fluid or at least pasty condition, and which 
have been injected as veins and dykes into previously con- 
solidated masses, contain water imprisoned within their 
component crystals. This is not water which has been 
subsequently introduced. It is contained in minute cells, 
which it usually does not now completely fill, but which it 
no doubt did occupy completely at the time and temperature 
at which the rock was consolidated. ... In the solid 
crystals of lava which were erupted only recently, as well 
as in those of early geological periods, the presence of water 
in minute cavities may be readily detected. It is in the 
quartz of such rocks, and still more in that of granite, that 
the detection of water-cavities is most easily made. The 
quartz of granite is usually full of them." 

Coincident with the crust, then, would vapour spring 
heayenward from the surface ; and the process that com- 
menced when incandescence ended has never ceased. 
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It never returns ; it is always the rain, or snow, or hail 
that leaves ethereal mansions for our earth; it is the 
vapour that always leaves earth for heaven, the vapour that 
mounts its winged steed and flies upon the sunbeam to the 
heights above. This most prominent characteristic of 
vapour it was that gave Pegasus his name, Urjyao-os, (/Bij yrjs, 
77 and f$ being interchangeable) " springing from the earth, " 
and the same derivation evidently applies to 7777777, " a well 
or spring." 

At a high temperature water will boil and fly off as 
steam, or vapour : this is called Vaporisation, and implies 
rapid action and more or less artificial agency. At 
ordinary temperatures, at all seasons, in all climates, and 
from all kinds of matter, there is a slow natural process 
going on from the surfaces of bodies whereby vapour is 
raised up without ebullition or other disturbance of those 
bodies : this is called Evaporation, and everyone is familiar 
with the process. 

We see the outbursts of an immense volcano and are 
struck with the vast volumes of vapour that go curling 
upwards : we see the mist rising in the calm of a summer 
evening from the juicy flats and meadows, and rolling 
upwards, like an inundation, over the visible horizon. But 
immense though they be, they are puny in magnitude, 
artificial in nature, and mere darkeners of the sky when 
compared with the simple, quiet, diaphanous, and enormous 
mass of vapour raised daily and hourly by the force of 
Evaporation from land and sea alike. Mountain high and 
curling as it goes, a veritable Helicon (e'Ai£), does this mass 
rise from off the surface of our globe, gladly responsive to 
the creative hymn. Higher and still higher does it go 
while the refrain goes on, and while still the heaven's blue 
is clear. Like an intellectual giant that soars to heights 
beyond the ken and range of wordy vaporers, so has it left 
far below the fog-producing and sulphur-reeking efforts of 
Pierian marsh-lands and volcanoes ; it has even dispersed 
their darksome fumes, and still goes up, up till the winged 
steed has lost some of his elastic vigour, till he grows thirsty 
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and drinks his full. Then, satiated with the delight of his 
own being, or influenced it may be by the friendly counsels 
of the water-god within, he rears with the joy of surfeit, 
stamps this Helicon of vapour with his hoof, stamps it to 
condensation, and straightway does a Hippocrene appear ! 
What is vapour, then, but the source, the Kprjvrj of every 
spring and well and Bandusian fount upon our globe ? All 
that it requires is the last kick, so to speak, of the elastic 
force which rides it, in order to become condensed to clouds 
and fall as rain and snow, which in their turn penetrate 
the crevices of earth and produce springs. The rivers are 
fed by springs, the springs by rain, rain by condensed vapour, 
which is thus the source or Hippocrene of all. 

There remains little else to be said except that Evapora- 
tion increases with the break of morn, — hence has Pegasus 
been made the horse of Aurora ; and that it is generally 
believed to be a prime factor in the production of electricity 
in the atmosphere, as noticed carefully in the original 
myth. His special office as the horse of the Muses is of 
course but the intellectual adaptation of the physical 
meaning, and is graphically outlined thus by Pope : 
* ' A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again." 

Hesiod's account of the Gorgon sisters could not be 
suitably inserted previous to the present. By giving it 
now in conjunction with that of Chrysaor and Pegasus, the 
connection between incandescence and incrustation will be 
better marked. Having told how the Graise were sprung 
from Phorcys and Ceto, he continues as follows : 

Topyovs 0', at vaiovo-i ircprjv kXvtov 'QlKeavoio, 

i<TXW<% TTpOS WKTOSy IV '^(TITCpLdes \iyv<f)C0VOlj 

2$eti>a> r TZvpvdXrj re Mtbovo-d re Xvypd jraOova-a. 
fj [lev %r\v Bvrjrtjy ai §' dOdvaroi Kal dyrjpcay 
5 ai Suo* tF/ §e jxirj TrapeXe^aro KvavoxaiTrjs 
ev paXaK& Xetfxwvi Kal avSecnv clapivoicrt. 
rrjs §' ore br) Ilepcrevs K€(j)aXr)v a7re§etpor6/X7/cre^, 
€K0ope Xpvo-dap re p,eyas Kal Hrjyacros tWos. 
ra> piv eiroavvpov rjv, or' ap* *Q,K€avov wept irrjyds 
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10 yevS*, 6 6' aop xpvcrtiov %x*v / jt6r " X € P (rL 4 > ^ll (rl " 
X&> p,ev d7r07rrdfi€V0Sy TrpoKtiroav xOova fir)T€pa [Arjkcov, 
ikct* is aQavarovs' Zrjvos iv $a>jua<ri vaiei, 

j3pOVTT)V T€ (TT€poirr)V T€ <f>€ptt>V All fllJTlOCVTl. TheOg. 274. 

The Gorgons too slie bore, who dwell at large 

From sounding ocean to th' extreme of night 

Where the high-toned Hesperides are placed, — 

Stheno, Euryale, Medusa too, 

The woe-distraught : immortal, undecayed, 

The former two ; mortal alone was she. 

With this one lay the ruler of the blue 

In the unwrinkled plain and early bloom. 

From her, when Perseus sheared her head, there sprang 

Chrysaor prime, and Pegasus the steed. 

Auspicious was the name for each, because 

One held a golden sword with out-stretched hands, 

The other rose from near the ocean's springs : 

Then taking wing and soaring from the earth, 

The mother of all fruits, to Grods he came ; 

And dwells in halls of Zeus, delivering 

Thunder and lightning for the Life that plans. 

NOTES. 

1 vaibva-L. — The great inner movements, or active agencies of seismic 

and volcanic disturbance extend all over our globe, or from the 
equatorial regions where ocean prevails to the poles. 

2 eVxaTtg. — The Hesperides, as already explained, mark 4 4 the obscure 

or unknown " in all things. Geographically they would mean 
any portion of earth's surface not well known or altogether un- 
explored ; but the context points to these particular Hesperides 
as being the elevated polar regions {\vyv<p<ovoi " high-toned, 
elevated ") where the extreme of darkness (eV^a-rig rrpos vvktos), 
six months of night each year, is experienced. 
6 Kvavoxalrrfs. — The usual meaning assigned the word is "dark- 
haired" (Kvavos x ttt ' r7 ?); Ovid, when describing the same 
incident, Met. lV r . 798, says: 

" Hanc pelagi rector templo vitiasse Minervse 
Dicitur." 

So that "pelagi rector " would seem to be the Latin form for 
Kvavoxairrjs, the derivation of which would be Kvavos ox«» or 
Kvavos exoo " that which sustains, holds, or governs the Kvavos" 

What the " Kvavos " really was is a matter of debate ; that it 
was of Hue colour is generally conceded, and the application of 
' ' blue " to the sea (pelagi) by Ovid strengthens the opinion. 
6 fxakaKcp — " soft, smooth, unwrinkled." The wrinkles or corruga- 
tions were to come later on with the new -formed crust. 
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Ovid expresses the same idea in his Golden Age : 
" Ipsa quoque immunis rastroque intacta nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per se dabat omnia tellus." 

avdecriv elapivota-t. — Early in the incandescent period when Medusa 
had golden hair. Compare Ovid's lines in his Golden Age : 

" Ver erat seternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores." 

Hesiod uses the same two words for "a wealth of hair" 
(Works and Days, 75). 

8 fiiyas. — " Great" in the sense of prime or first. So do we say " a 

prime scholar," "the prime of manhood," "prime numbers." 

9 in&vvfxov. — The word shows that 7rr)yrj and xpv<r* L0V &°p ar © to be 

considered as the radicals of Pergasus and Chrysaor ; rather as 
fortuitous resemblances, as in the case of the Cyclopes. 

10 aop xpv<r* L0V * — " What," says Hutchinson, " is the source of the 

gold and silver and other metals found in mineral veins? This 
question cannot as yet be fully answered. Some geologists 
look upon the sea as the source, since small quantities of 
various metals are found in sea-water. But it is possible that 
the source is far down below in the depths of earth, and that 
by means of steam and highly-heated water during periods of 
volcanic activity, they were erupted and injected into fissures 
in the crust." 

^fpo-l. — It has been remarked of metalliferous veins that they 
usually strike east and west. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

HOW THE MOUNTAINS WEKE "LIFTED." 

Geryon. — Our continents in their present forms and 
dimensions are the finished work of a geologic yesterday. 
The Tertiary period looked on while Nature, with a skill 
begotten of long experience, was painting and finishing her 
work ; Post- tertiary times saw it when undraped and open 
for exhibition. It was not the first time that the artist had 
tried her hand at continent-making. Again and again in 
the ages previous to those mentioned had she put forth her 
efforts and placed the same on view : again and again had 
she looked upon her work with a critical and disapproving 
eye, and washed out the pigments from the canvas. Never 
from the first, though, could it be called a perfect tabula 
rasa, for some few outlines sketched with unerring hand 
always remained as evidence of her maiden trial and of 
the grand idea that she had formed in imagination. 

The picture sketched in sombre Silurian colours, erased, 
and reproduced in brighter Devonian reds, retained the 
master-lines of Archaic days; so too did the chiaro-oseuro 
of the Carboniferous, the nondescript of the Permian, and 
the foamy white of the Cretaceous ; so did every other 
reproduction of the work, even to this the latest which we 
see to-day. Those germinal outlines are the mountain 
chains, the backbone around which our continents have 
grown bit by bit and shaped themselves to their present 
huge proportions. " Continents,'' says Winchell, " have 
been developed, like organisms, from their primeval germs. 
Geologic force, like vital force, operates always towards the 
accomplishment of some definite end. . . . The outline of 
the Continent was consequently marked out while yet in 
embryo. The foundations of the Alleghanies and Eocky 
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mountains were laid ages before the superstructure rose 
above the waves." 

" The inference to be drawn from these facts is that the 
present continental regions, through many local oscillations, 
have existed as terrestrial ridges from a remote geological 
antiquity, and that the ocean basins in like manner have, 
on the whole, retained their identity. When the geologist 
asks himself how the present distribution of sea and land is 
to be accounted for, he finds that the answer to the question 
goes back to early Palaeozoic times, whence he can in some 
cases trace _ the gradual growth of a continent downward 
through the long cycles of geologic time." — Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

From the very beginning of our crust, therefore, was the 
plan of our continents laid down at the bottom of the ocean 
which embraced the globe, and this plan exhibited itself at 
first and for many a succeeding age in the form of terrestrial 
ridges that were occasionally elevated and again submerged 
as the years flew by- 
How those germs of continents came into existence is 
still somewhat of an unsolved problem. The most accepted 
opinion is that they originated in the corrugations or 
wrinkles into which the early crust was thrown, owing to 
unequal contraction on the part of the fluid interior and of 
the solid exterior. " In the process of refrigeration," 
writes Winchell, "the stiffening crust would become too 
large for the nucleus within. This would necessarily result 
from the more rapid contraction of the more highly heated 
portions. If the solid and the molten portions suffered 
equal losses of heat, the molten, by shrinking the most, 
became too small for the enveloping crust. The crust 
therefore must wrinkle to fit the shrinking nucleus. Thus 
incipient inequalities of the surface began to appear : these 
were the germs of mountains and of continents. From a 
new-born wrinkle grew the lofty Cordilleras." 

In much the same fashion does writer after writer express 
himself, all agreeing on the one fact, however they may differ 
in non-essentials, that our continents date their existence 

G.O. N 
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from a primal crust surrounded by a world of waters. The 
same fact is enunciated in Mythology when it says that 
the three-headed Geryon was sprung from Chrysaor and 
Callirrhoe. The genealogy is plainly indicative of the date 
and origin. If name, epithets, description, and allusions 
count for aught, then there is evidence enough, and more 
than enough, to prove that Geryon is the personification of 
the beginning of our continents. The name alone, Tr]pv(av 
or Tr)pv6vr)s (yrj pva)), "the wrinkling or corrugating force of 
earth," is enough in itself to bring conviction. The three 
heads and one body, or three bodies united together, as 
pictured by some, evidently refer to our continental areas 
according as we view them on the surface, or united 
together in the depths of earth. iEneas, when descending 
to Hades, saw Geryon in the latter aspect : 

Oentauri in foribus stabulant, Scylleeque biformes, 
Et centumgeminus Briareus, ac bellua Lernse 
Horrendum stridens, flammisque armata Chimsera ; 
Gorgones, Harpyiseque, et forma tricorporis umbrae. 

Mn. vi. 286. 

Horace associates him with the depths of earth and ocean : 

JSTon, si trecenis, quotquot eunt dies, 
Amice, places illacrimabilem 

Plutona tauris, qui ter ampluni 

G-eryonen Tityonque tristi 
Compescit unda. — Odes II. 14. 

The three heads and his wealth of oxen are the main 
characteristics of Geryon, and each will not suffer from a 
few words of explanation. 

To the Greek poets, and the Latin also, the mountains 
were /Soes, boves, "the oxen of the earth." This will be 
plainly evident in classical passages to be quoted as we go 
along. From fiowos, " a hill," a little f$ovs or mountain as 
it were, our own " mountain " and the Latin mom are 
derived through the recognised interchange of ft and jx. 
Concerning the derivation of ftovs and our own "bull," it 
may be said that the Greek ftaCvco and fiakko* have much in 
common as to the character of motion. The former signi- 
fies " to tread, step ; go away, depart ; to drive up or down, 
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to lift, to hurl ; " the latter means " to throw, cast, hurl ; 
to strike ; to let fall, move, to go." 

The Greeks probably derived their pods from paCvco, 
adopting the slow, peaceful idea of motion as suited to the 
animal; we, on the other hand, would appear to have 
adopted the minatory idea involved in /3aAAco, and applied it 
to " bull," just as we have applied the rapid idea of the 
same word to " ball." Just, then, as we call earth "a 
mighty ball," did the Greeks style it a piyas j3oT>s (as 
implied by Hesiod when describing the incident at Mekone) ; 
and as we call mountains "the buhvarks of our globe," so 
did the ancients call them fiovs or boves. 

As additional evidence there may be cited ovpos, "a 
bull ; " the same word also means " a boundary, landmark ; 
a watcher, bulwark; a fair wind." We also find ovpos, 
" the serum or watery part of any substance ; a water- 
way ; " and finally ovpos, "a mountain, a chain of hills." 
Now, different as their meanings be, there must evidently 
be a connection between all those, and it can only be found 
by going to the original ovpos, and bearing in mind that 
the mountains are the bulls or guardians of our earth, the 
watchers on high that protect alike from the encroach- 
ments of aerial and subterranean influences ; that they are 
also the boundaries and landmarks of continents, countries, 
and provinces ; the breakers of gales and storm-winds, the 
condensers of watery vapour into clouds, and the great 
waterways or watersheds of continental areas, whence the 
rivers take their source and fertilise the plains while gliding 
down to ocean. 

In the depths of ocean, then, restrained by earth and 
sea alike, as Horace tells us and as science teaches, were 
those mountain cattle and their three-headed owner. 
When he woke and raised his heads each geologic morning, 
the cattle left their stalls, one herd ranging westwards and 
two eastwards. They sought their feeding grounds on the 
heights above the waves, and there, dotted over the land- 
scape, did they browse and chew the cud till evening came 
and the tremulous pipe of their master gave warning of the 

N 2 
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night drawing on, and summoned each one back. And so 
they hied them home — a few strays now and then excepted 
—to their ocean barn, there to wait for the following day in 
order to return to the light above. 

This is strictly in accordance with the established know- 
ledge of to-day. All through Archaic, Palaeozoic, and 
Mesozoic time, the Eastern Hemisphere had no land area 
sufficiently large to be deemed even approximately as a 
continent. Europe, Asia, and Africa were represented by a 
number of islands, crags, and ridges, scattered far and 
wide in a mighty ocean that made the Atlantic and Pacific 
one. Conditions somewhat similar prevailed in the Western 
half of our globe. The Archaic peaks and reefs, glutted 
with provender, had their day and sank below the waves, 
to rise again next morning branded with Silurian marks. 
Those, too, browsed upon the heights and slaked their thirst 
at the Silurian beach till evening came and sent them 
homewards. Another day dawned, and up came the Devon 
cattle to feast and fare in the old pastures and the new. 
And so on down through the ages till the close of the 
Cretaceous and the dawn of that long day, the Tertiary, 
when the herd of oxen left their stalls and forgot from that 
day to this to return home. 

How this archipelagic condition of our globe prevailed 
during the interval between those periods is clearly shown 
by what follows, taken from the Encyc. Brit. The Cretaceous 
rocks " bring before us the records of a time when one 
continuous sea stretched over all the centre with most of the 
south of Europe, covered the north of Africa, and swept 
eastwards to the far east of Asia. There were doubtless 
many islands and ridges in this wide expanse of water, 
whereby its areas of deposit and biological provinces must 
have been more or less sharply denned. Some of these 
barriers can still be traced.' 

In North America too, while there was more of a land 
area than in the case of Europe, a sea dotted here arid 
there with islands and reefs still covered the long strip 
from New Jersey to the Gulf of Mexico, the entire 
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Mississippi valley to beyond the mouth of the Ohio, and 
extensive areas over the Eocky Mountain region, California, 
and Oregon. Similar conditions existed in the early part 
of the Tertiary period or Eocene, when, with the excep- 
tion of some" land in the northern parts of Eussia, 
Scandinavia, and Britain, there existed, as Bonney tells 
us, " a sea which apparently covered parts of North 
Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Northern France, and south- 
eastern England. Beyond this, in the same direction lay 
land or a closely connected group of islands, and then came 
a sea which occupied the whole of South Europe, the 
present Mediterranean, far into Africa on the south, and 
eastwards right across Asia to join the Pacific Ocean. Here 
and there, however, it was interrupted by islands, now in- 
corporated into the Alps, Carpathians, Pyrenees, and 
Apennines." 

Compare this with the mythical description of Geryon, 
as told by Apollodorus : 

beKarov be e7reTayr) a8\ou ras Trjpvovov (3ovs e£ ""EpvQeias KOfxi^cLV. 
"EpvdeLa be rjv 'Q,Keavov TrXrjarlov Keifxevr] vrjcros, rj vvv Tabeipa KCtXetrat. 
ravrrjv KarcoK€L rrjpvovrjs Xpvadopos Kai KaXkipporjs rrjs 'G/ceawC, rpiwv 
€^a)v avbpotv crvfJLCpves <ra)/xa, (rvvryyp,evov fxev els ev Kara rr)v yaarepa, 
eayi(ip.evov be els rpeis o,7r6 Xayovcov re Kai p,rjpa>v. ei%€ be (fioiviKas /3oaj, 
hv rjv (3ovk6\os 'Eu/)vr/a>i>, (j)v\a£; be "Qpdpos 6 kvcov biKe'(j)aXos e£ "E^/Swyy 
Kai Tv(j)covos yeyepvrjfievos. — 2. 5. 10. 

To take up and carry off the oxen of Geryon from Erythia was 
assigned as the Tenth Labour. This Erythia, the deposited island of 
the ocean near, was that which is now called Gadeira. Here dwelt 
Geryon, the son of Ohrysaor and of Callirrhoe, the daughter of Oceanus, 
who had the naturally compact frame of three individuals, contracted 
into one at the navel, but separated into three by both lagoons and 
ridges. And he had sandy oxen, of which Eurytion was herd, and 
the guardian was the two-headed dog Orthrus, the offspring of 
Typhaon and Echidna. 

The only difference between the ancient and the modern 
account is that we put the summits of our continental 
areas in the foreground, and the foundations in the back ; 
Apollodorus, in consonance with his topic, makes use of 
a reverse procedure. " The Creator worked from the 
beginning after a plan in developing the continents on 
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the crust of the earth, and if we could go down into the 
depths of the ocean, and examine the irregularity of its 
floor, we should undoubtedly see the same thing there." — 
Hooker. 

Such then was " the grand terraqueous spectacle " 
at the opening of the Tertiary day, — one-embracing 
ocean, islanding a few plateaus and a thousand craggy 
peaks of mountains. 

What was the spectacle at its close? Let us first view 
the character of the work performed during this long 
Tertiary day. Dana tells us : " There was, 1, the finishing 
of the rocky substratum of the continents ; 2, the expan- 
sion of the continental areas to their full limits and their 
permanent recovery from the waters of the ocean ; 3, the 
elevation of many of the great mountains of the globe, 
or considerable portions of them, through a large part of 
their height." 

All these were done ; the Eocene sea had its bed elevated, 
the continental bounds were essentially completed, and the 
Rocky Mountains, Alps, Apennines, Pyrenees, Carpathians, 
Hindoo Koosh, Himalayas, and others were raised'thousands 
of feet above their previous heights. " These vast corru- 
gations of the earth's crust were general over the whole 
globe about the same period." 

Yes ; the Tenth task assigned had been successfully 
carried through; the cattle were "lifted," taken up and 
carried off for good, and the corrugating or wrinkling force 
of earth, Geryon, had received its death-blow, for since 
that fateful day there has been no further mountain making, 
and those mountains successfully carried off have remained 
and still remain above, the back-bones as we dub them, 
the thigh-bones (p-np&v) as Apollodorus styles them, of our 
mighty continents. 

Hesiod gives the myth in its simplest form : — 

Xpv<rda>p €T€K€ TpiKe<fia\ov Trjpvovjja 
pixBeis KaXXiporj Kovpj] kXvtov 'SlKcavolo. 
top p.€P cip' €^€vdpL^e j3lr] ^paKXrjclt] 
fiovdiv eV clXiirobearo-i irepippvrcp elv 'EpvBeirj, 
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5 rjp,ari t<3 ore irep (3ovs ffkaarev €vpvfi€Ta>7rov£ 
TlpvvO' els Upr]Vy Siafias iropov 'Qiceavolo, 
"OpBov re KTcivas Kal QovkoXov "Evpvricova 
arra0p,a iv rjepoevri ivipr}V kXvtov 'Qiceavoio. — Theog. 287. 

United with Callirrhoe, the child 

Of Oceanus famed, Chrysaor bore 

Three-headed Q-eryon. Herculean strength 

Destroyed him for the crumple-footed kine 

In sea-girt Erythia, on that day 

"When having passed through ocean's path and slain, 

In their dark lair afar from ocean loud, 

The herd Eurytion and Orthos, he 

To sacred Tiryns drove those broad-browed kine. 



NOTES. 

4 €i\«rodeo-<n. — et\a> ttovs, " compressed as to the feet or base." It 

is universally conceded, since Sir James Hall's experiment, 
that the flexures in rocky strata were produced by lateral 
pressure from below. 
'Epvdeij). — epveo, "to draw away, guard, conceal." Each formation 
has been elevated, and then submerged or drawn away to the 
bottom of the ocean. While submerged it was covered with 
the sedimentary deposits of its own denuded matter pre- 
cipitated from the ocean above. It is this congeries of de- 
posited matter at the bottom of the sea that is called * ' the 
sea-girt Erythia." Apollodorus makes it still plainer, for, 
as already seen, he calls Erythia " the deposited island of the 
ocean near, that which is now called Gradeira," or (yrj depas) 
" the crust of earth." If an island is that which is surrounded 
by water, then in very truth would Erythia be one. 

5 rjiian rcj>. — The Tertiary. 

6 Tlpw6\ — Tlpws by metathesis and transposition becomes avvrpi 

{(tvv rpia) "the three together," that is Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. We read of a Tiryns previous to this, but it was only 
in posse: not till the three were joined as one above, in the 
Tertiary period presumably, would it be called Upd Tiryns. 

7 "Opdov Kal Ev/nm'oora. — The first of these refers to the force which 

produces a jointed structure in all our rocks, but especially in 
the granite. Those joints run straight up and down (6p86s); 
and as they commonly consist of two sets of joints, one running 
at right angles or nearly so to the other, and are especially 
marked in the granite, we find this Orthos called two-headed, 
and the offspring of Echidna. 

In the same way does Eurytion mean (evpvs pvco) "the wide 
wrinkles, curvatures, or flexures " into which the rocky strata 
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were originally thrown. The connection between Orthos and 
Eurytion, or Strike and Curvature, is noticed in our works on 
Geology. This, by the way, establishes the derivation of 
ftovKoXos from (3ovs koXos, since it was only by shortening the 
horizontal extent of the mountains that the flexures could be 
produced ; and hence the use of the epithet by Hesiod in order 
to show the agency that operated. 

There is no need of pursuing the myth further. It only 
remains to point out that the same agency, " great earth 
movements," which geology ascribes as the cause of the 
upheaval of mountains and continents, is identical with 
"the Herculean strength" mentioned by Hesiod. The 
context proves it. The derivation proves it. "Hpa (or Juno), 
as will be shown later on, is the personification of " dry 
land," and 'Hpa/cX€7]9 is therefore (rjpa Kikrjs) "the move- 
ment of the land." The famous " Twelve Labours " prove 
it also, since they will be found to correspond with the 
strata comprised in our Geological Periods, that is to say, 
they represent the achievements of those "land move- 
ments" whereby the land was periodically elevated and 
submerged, and time divided geologically into the Archaean, 
Silurian, Devonian, and other eras. The solution of those 
Labours, when rightly unravelled, must consequently prove 
useful and interesting in the highest degree, as tending to 
throw light upon our own theories as regards the lithological 
structure of our globe in past ages, its fauna and flora, 
its geographical extent, and the coming of man. The Tenth 
Labour, this of Geryon, is evidently synchronous with the 
Tertiary period, and, when pursued further than we have 
gone, affords much food for reflection as to whether the 
three heads of Geryon were — not Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
but — Europe and Asia, Africa, and America. The know- 
ledge of a far distant continent must have permeated 
historic times. Not to mention Plato's Atlantis, and 
allusions by some other prose writers, there are many 
passages in the poets which lend additional weight to the 
opinion that this " pastor Iberus " was really and truly the 
Iberian shepherd, " the Western ploughman " who wrinkled 
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up the Laurentian Hills before an Alpine, Caucasian, or 
other ox was turned loose in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
For those who may take up the elucidation of the Twelve 
Labours, this Tenth one, as being the Tertiary period, would 
be a vantage point from which to start in proceeding 
regularly backwards and forwards. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE EOCK OF AGES. 

Echidna. — We open a book of stories from which some of 
the leaves have been torn here and there, so as to leave 
blanks at the beginning, middle, or end of each or some of 
the tales. We read, we note the gaps, can distinguish one 
narrative from the other despite those gaps, and endeavour 
to supply the omissions from what precedes or follows, as 
the case may be. And so we continue till we come to 
" finis," and are satisfied ; even if the last page be torn out 
or pasted to the cover, we reason from experience as to how 
the story ended. 

So is it with the crust of earth. Pull of leaves, and with 
many breaks, we can trace each and every story pretty 
clearly notwithstanding. We can piece the Eocene pages 
from the Miocene, the Jurassic from the Cretaceous, and are 
never in doubt as to whether we are reading the Camozoic 
or Mesozoic narrative. And so we turn leaf after leaf of 
the rocky volume till we come to the granite ; and if that 
leaf be lost or pasted to the cover, we believe it to have 
been there, or to be there if only we could go further. In 
either case we close the book. There is no more to be read, 
for experience has taught us so far that the granite is " the 
end," and that below this granite we have never got. 
Whether it be the offspring of and rest upon the primal 
crust all round the globe, or whether it has incorporated its 
progenitor into its own being, or whether it be but an 
intruder from the fiery depths that has reared its massive 
front regularly or irregularly above the primeval crust, or 
whether even it be any two or all three of these combined, 
w r e know not, and probably never wdll know, for the reasons 
already mentioned. 
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Our rocks are igneous or aqueous as to their origin. 
Lava and other volcanic products are a type of the first ; 
ordinary fossiliferous and metamorphic (presumably but an 
altered sedimentary) are types of the second. The granite 
remains, and some diversity of opinion exists as to its 
source. Some, and by far the greater number of geologists, 
call it Plutonic, and claim it as of igneous origin ; others 
maintain that it is an aqueous or sedimentary rock, the 
ingredients of which have but been transformed to a further 
extent than the gneiss and other schists. 

The reasons adduced in each case it is unnecessary to 
mention. It is enough for our purpose to show that the 
genealogy of granite has been and is still contested, and that 
the same diversity of opinion is entertained with regard to 
the mythological Echidna. This is the more remarkable 
as she is the first person of the Theogony so far whose 
descent has been positively disputed. Hesiod must have 
favoured the aqueous origin of granite, since he makes 
Echidna the daughter of Chrysaor and Callirrhoe. 

Apollodorus — usually a conservative writer and one who, 
when in doubt himself, quotes Hesiod, Homer, the 
tragedians, &c. — ignores all authorities in this instance, 
and calls Echidna the daughter of Tartarus and Gsea, thus 
ranging himself as an advocate for her igneous birth. 
Still other writers style her the offspring of Peiras and 
Styx, by which is meant the formation of granite in all 
ages of the world, the oldest and the latest, for Peiras is 
the extreme (ire'ipas) or centre of the earth in one direction, 
and Styx, the invisible but actual boundary line between 
life and death, one inch or less below the surface, is the 
other extreme. 

But, if her ancestry had never been mentioned, if there 
had been no marked disagreement on this point, and if 
even there was never a word of description regarding her, 
the very name, Echidna, would mark her as the granite. 
One of the most visible and distinguishing characteristics 
of the rock is its intrusive nature, as best exemplified in 
the numerous ramifying veins which it sends forth. 
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"No rock," says one writer, " exhibits so admirably as 
granite the varieties assumed by veins." Lyell too : " As a 
general rule, however, granite veins in all quarters of the 
globe are more sinuous in their course than those of trap." 
The truth of these remarks is easily evidenced by the plates 
and illustrations in every text book on geology. Swelling 
out from the parent mass appear branches, varying in 
breadth from yards and feet, w T hich pierce and traverse the 
adjacent and overlying rocks — even their own granitic pre- 
decessors — in every direction, till they become mere filaments 
at the end ; they cross and twine and curl and writhe — so 
much so and so strikingly that no other possible remark 
than " snaky-looking " can fall from the lips of the observer, 
whether he views the sketch or the rocks from which the 
sketch is taken. Put those expressive words into Greek and 
we have"Ex^a (^x LS cibivai) "the snaky-looking one." 

Description, however, is not wanting. Here is Hesiod's, 
every line so bristling with characteristics of the granite as 
to make the blood run riot in the veins of a geologist : 

'H §' €T€K oXXo 7T€Xc0pOZ/, djJLT}X aV0V 9 0V ^ €OLKOS 

Ovqrois dvBpomois ovft dBavdroicri Beolari, 
critrji tvi ykacjyvpw, Beirjv Kparepofypov* v E;(i8yai>, 
fjfxivv fxev pfjp,(j)r)v eXtK&)7riSa, KaXKiirdprjoVy 
5 fjp.io~v 5' avre ire\(dpov o(j)Lv, beivov re \ieyav re, 
qIoXov Q)fxrjo-TT}V, (aBer)S viro KevBeo-i yairjs. 
evBa be ol o~7reos eVri Karen noiky vno irerpr] 
rrjkov cnr' dBavdr&v re Bewv Bvrjr&v r dvBptiiirtov* 
ei>0' apa ol bdo~o~avro Beol kXvtcl bcop.ara valeiv. 
10 r) S' epvr' elv 'Apt/xowriv vtto ^B^ va Xvyp^^^ibva, 

dBdvaros vvp.(pr] /cat dyrjpaos fjfiara rrdura. — Theog. 295. 

She bore another in a sculptured cave, 
Echidna, of a nature wondrous hard, 
Intrusive, shapeless, and adapted not 
For gods immortal or for mortal men ; 
Half nymph, of oval face and cheeks so fair ; 
Half sinuous snake, exceeding strange and strong, 
Its altered food incorporating raw 
Under the crannies of majestic earth. 
And there, aloof from gods and mortals both, 
Her cave's far down beneath the concave rock; 
There, sooth to say, the gods immortal have 
Assigned for her as home those famed abodes. 
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And 'mongst the Arimi beneath, the earth 
Was she, forlorn Echidna, drawn, a nymph 
Immortal, never-aging for all time. 

NOTES. 

1 C H §\ — Callirrhoe, daughter of Oceanus, and consort of Chrysaor. 
7reXo)pov, &c. — The first two lines contain three important charac- 
teristics of the granite : it is eruptive and intrusive {irekoapov) ; 
it is shapeless or unstratified (dfir)x avop ) J an( ^ ^ * s incapable, in 
a sense, of supporting organic existence, or non-f ossiferous- 
(ov$€ ioiKos 6vr)Tois, &c). 

3 cnrrj'i y\a(j)vpS. — In the depths of the crust, hollowed out by a 

denuding or sculpturing process, was the granite produced. 
" The granites have been formed at great depths in the earth, 
and have cooled and crystallised slowly under enormous pres- 
sure where the contained gases could not expand." — Lyell. 
Seirjv Kparep6(ppov\ — Another mark of the granite is its exceeding- 
hardness and durability. Egyptian obelisks made from it are 
still intact after a lapse of 3,000 years. The Pyramids, though 
internally constructed of limestone, are coated externally with 
granite. 

4 rjfXLcrv vv/jbcp-qv. — The granite is presented to our view in two forms, 

half mountainous, half sinuous. In the first case it appears as 
large eruptive bosses, of which Lyell remarks, "Granite often 
preserves a very uniform character throughout a wide range of 
territory, forming hills of a peculiar rounded form " (eXi/ccon-iSa)* 
KciKkLirdprjov refers to the crystalline texture, and to the white,, 
grey, or flesh-red colour of the rock. 

5 fjp.urv ocpLv. — In the second case, it rises, as already remarked,. 

from the central mass and penetrates other rocks in highly 
tortuous veins and ramifications that present a snaky ap- 
pearance. 

6 alokov &\Lr)(TTr\v. — It scorches, reddens, fuses, transforms, and 

alters in every way the rocks which it penetrates ; it changes 
shale to mica- schist, sandstone to quartz, and limestone to 
marble. "As Mr. Jukes has shown, the Silurian strata are 
underlaid by a vast mass of Cambrian rocks, all of which must 
have been invaded by the granite before it could have reached 
its present horizon. He infers that the granite must have 
slowly and irregularly eaten its way upward through the 
Silurian rocks, absorbing much of them into its own mass as it 
rose." — Encyc. Brit. 

7 The deep subterranean origin of granite is reiterated by the poet. 

9 ddo-o-avTo deol. — The intellectual gods, the literati, or scientists of 

those days. The Latin poets often use " superi " and " dii" in 
a similar sense. 

10 'ApLp.oio-Lv. — alpofjbai, "lifted, raised up." The modern theory is 
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that while volcanic rocks have cooled and consolidated at and 
above the surface, the granite has consolidated at great depths 
beneath, and always under considerable pressure; and that 
such granite as is now visible is owing to denudation of those 
original rocks under which it consolidated. To these latter, 
then, is the term Arimoi applied, and it may be said in addition 
that granite occupies the central parts of many mountain 
chains all over the world, "forming a kind of core round 
which the gneisses, schists, and other crystalline rocks are 
arranged." 

11 dyripaos rjfjiara Trdvra. — " We must conclude that granite does not 
belong exclusively to the earliest nor to any one geological 
period, but rather that it has been formed at various epochs, 
and may even be forming now." — Encyc. Brit. 

T?; §e Tv<j*aova (f>aori fiLyrjjxevai iv (JEhXot^ti, 

heivov vftpLCTTrjv r avcfxov iXtKambL Kovprj' 

f) 8* viroKva-afievr] tckcto Kparepocfrpova reKva. — Theog. 306. 

With her, this maiden of the oval face, 
Mingled in union was (the story goes), 
Typhon, eruptive, overbearing, strange : 
And she conceiving bore a stubborn brood. 
2 apefjLov. — dvepeco " to vomit up, to belch.'' 

This brood, as Hesiod tells us, embraced Orthos, Cerberus, 
the Lernaean Hydra, the Chimaera, Sphinx, and the Nemean 
Lion. Orthos we have already met in connection with 
Geryon ; Cerberus should be studied with the Greek Hades, 
as should the Sphinx with (Edipus, and the Hydra and Lion 
with the Twelve Labours. The Chimsera alone properly 
belongs to the scope of our w T ork. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HEAT AND DARKNESS OF OTHER DAYS. 

Chimcera. — In its very earliest existence our earth, as 
already noted, was a self-luminous orb like the sun, possessed 
of an immeasurable intensity of light and heat that tended 
to make all its particles expand and be driven to the 
periphery. Cooled in time by contact with outer space and 
thus rendered heavier, those peripheral particles would 
gravitate towards the centre, and the orb would contract as 
a whole and shrink in volume. And so in varying degree 
would it proceed till a crust was established on the molten 
surface. But all this while radiation was going on, of both 
light and heat while incandescence lasted, of heat alone 
after the reckless dissipation of the one had unwittingly 
killed the other and blinded Mother Earth for ever. 

What the measure of the heat was when our globe was 
covered with its primal crust is a matter of conjecture. 
" The temperature,' ' says Bonney, " at which the crust 
would begin to form would probably be something like 
2000° P. . . . The crust would probably be formed in 
all cases at a temperature above that of ' white heat/ and it 
would change slowly down through the various grades of 
colour till the natural tint of the constituent rock was 
assumed. Yet even then water would not at first be able 
to rest upon it, but if by some chance the vapour in the 
atmosphere were locally condensed, the drops of boiling 
rain would be rejected hissing from the uncongenial 
surface." 

As a consequence of this steam atmosphere, another factor, 
namely intense darkness, would be added to the heat. 
Winchell has already graphically alluded to it, but we quote 
again : " The clouds poured the ocean continually forth, 
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and the seething crust continually rejected the offering. 
The field between the cloud and the earth was one stupen- 
dous scene of ebullition. But the descent of rains and 
the ascent of vapours disturbed the electricities of the 
elements. In the midst of this cosmical contest between 
fire and water, the voices of heaven's artillery were heard. 
Lightnings darted through the Cimmerian gloom, and world- 
convulsing thunders echoed through the universe." 

That this heat and this darkness characterised the climate 
of our globe for many a succeeding period is emphasised 
by Figuier when describing the climatic conditions of each. 
In the Silurian " the atmosphere was still dense, and a 
pale sun was seen, struggling to penetrate this atmosphere, 
and yielding but a dim and imperfect light.' ' In the 
Devonian was " a semi-opaque atmosphere, and a light still 
pale." In the Carboniferous, " the attributes of the atmo- 
sphere were excessive heat, extreme humidity, and a soft 
light from the sun veiled by permanent fogs." And so on 
till we reach the Jurassic period, when " the progressive 
cooling of the globe would produce a perceptible diminution 
of the heat towards the northern regions, and there would 
be a brilliant light from the sun." If such conditions, 
then, prevailed more or less up to the close of Palaeozoic 
time, how raging must we suppose the heat and how black 
the gloom in the early Archaean days when the granite and 
the granite-born rocks were without a rival ? Any descrip- 
tion that could be given pales in significance and vividness 
when contrasted with this of Hugh Miller : " Let us suppose 
that during the earlier part of this period of excessive heat 
the waters of the ocean had stood at the boiling point even 
at the surface, and much higher in the profounder depths ; 
and farther, that the half-molten crust of the earth, stretched 
out over a molten abyss, was so thin that it could not 
support, save for a short time, after some convulsion, even 
a small island above the sea level. What, in such circum- 
stances, would be the aspect of the scene, optically exhibited 
from some point in space elevated a few hundred yards over 
the sea ? It would be simply a blank, in which the intensest 
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glow of fire would fail to be seen at a few yards' distance. 
An inconsiderable escape of steam from the safety-valve of 
a railway engine forms so thick a screen that, as it lingers 
for a moment, in the passing, opposite the carriage windows, 
the passengers fail to discern through it the landscape 
beyond. A continuous stratum of steam, then, that attained 
to the height of even our present atmosphere, would wrap 
up the earth in a darkness gross and palpable as that of 
Egypt of old — a darkness through which even a single ray 
of light would fail to penetrate. And beneath this thick 
canopy che unseen deep would literally ' ' boil as a pot " 
wildly tempested below; while from time to time, more 
deeply seated, would upheave suddenly to the surface vast 
tracts of semi-molten rock, soon again to disappear, and 
from which waves of bulk enormous would roll outward, to 
meet in wild conflict with the giant waves of other convul- 
sions, or to return to hiss and sputter against the intensely- 
heated and fast-foundering mass, whose violent upheaval 
had first elevated and sent them abroad." 

Now, it is this excessive heat and gross palpable darkness 
which stamped the Archaean and many subsequent days, 
that Mythology has personified as the Chimsera. 

In the first place, she was born of Echidna and Typhaon : 
her ancestors evidently point to the early days of the newly 
formed crust when the scorching blasts of heat intense went 
up from the semi-molten granite. In the next place, every 
epithet and phrase applied to her breathe of fire, of raging 
heat, — ignea, ignifera, rabida, fera, monstrumflammivomum, 
Chimsera spiritus ignese, flammis armata Chimsera ; some, 
also* of intense gloom, — horrida, horrenda. 

But it is when we examine the name itself that the com- 
plete significance bursts forth, for X(n<upa means literally 
(nam fxavpooo) " the heated and darkened;" and our 
language retains a relic of the dread monster in the word 
" cimmerian," where, while obliterating the idea of heat, 
we have intensified that of darkness. " Cremation " is 
another relic, the ideal process being reversed. The 
" heated " characteristic is that which is principally alluded 

g.o. o 
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to by the poets ; but the " darkened " or blinded is dis- 
tinctly mentioned by Apollodorus when writing of the 
Chimsera : 

rjv yap ov (jlovou ivl dWa. 7r6X\ois ovk cvakcorov. — 2. 3. 1. 3. 

"For she was all but well-blinded (eJ aXaoco) in one 
respect, but in many others not so well ; " where he evi- 
dently means that while earth had lost altogether or nearly 
so the light of incandescence, she still had the inferior light 
proceeding from the heated granite and the eruptions of 
volcanoes. 

With this dual idea of heat and darkness we can under- 
stand that comparison of the Chimsera given by Hesiod, 
and retained by succeeding writers. The heat would have 
its lair in the molten mass of our globe, coiled like a dragon, 
as it were, in the sinuous billows of the liquid fire below : 
the scorching blast, ravenous, as hot air always is, of the 
steamy moisture that could not saturate it to repletion, 
would rise, like a lion raging for its prey and enveloped 
with a mane of darkness, to the heights above : from the 
surface of the crust itself that was midway between the 
two, the heat which was fed from the furnace underneath 
would radiate, would, like a bounding goat, spring forth in 
all directions. This radiating surface would be the real, 
the true Chimsera, and Lucretius expressly says so : 

Prima leo, postrema draco, media ipsa Chimsera. 

De Eer. Nat. v. 903. 

It was necessary for the welfare of our earth, and of those 
beings who inhabited and were to inhabit it, that many 
processes, such as denudation, deposition, silting, stratifica- 
tion, upheaval, and depression should occur as the ages 
winged their flight. But above all others it was absolutely 
essential that the conditions alluded to under the Chimsera 
should be destroyed — that the heat should be reduced and 
the darkness be dispelled. This done, all other operations 
would be facilitated. 

While the external envelope of our orb continued all 
gaseous, or all igneous, or even while the ocean was 
universal, there could be no proper temperature for earth, 
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since the heat would radiate equally from all portions of 
the surface. But just as soon as the universality of the 
ocean was broken up by an archipelago of craggy isles of 
granite, there ensued as a consequence unequal heating of 
the surface, and as a further consequence there began that 
interchange of atmospheric currents evidenced on a small 
scale by our land and sea breezes, and on a larger scale by 
the trade winds — an interchange that must have increased 
more and more according as the earth cooled towards the 
poles, and as the power of the sun began to be felt through 
the pall of clouds. 

Briefly stated, the law of temperature is based on the 
fact that cold air descends, and that hot air ascends and 
has a capacity for absorbing moisture. Since both heat 
and evaporation are at a maximum in the equatorial 
regions, and decrease steadily towards the poles, the first 
great effect of unequal heating is to produce over the 
equator an ascending current of hot air that, absorbing 
aqueous vapour as it rises, flows as an upper-current to the 
poles and necessitates an under- current from the poles to 
the equator. The .colder regions are thus made warmer, 
the heated ones cooler, and a suitable temperature is 
acquired for our earth as a whole. 

Now, this simple theory of modern science is identical 
with that brought forward by Mythology, for Bellerophon, 
as the name BeWepocfrovTrjs denotes, is (/3aAAa> pocjyavay) " the 
ascending and absorbing one " who, with the assistance of 
Pegasus or Evaporation, destroyed the Chimsera with his 
arrows from on high. 

Hesiod tells the story in its simplest form : 

f) be Xipaipav en/ere, rrrveovcrav dpaipaKerov 7rvp, 

beivrjv re p,eyd\r}v re, 7rob<oK.ea re Kpareprjv re. 

ttjs 5' fjv rpels Ke(j)aXai' pla p,ev ^apoiroio XeWros, 

77 be xipaiprjs, f] o<|)tos, Kparepoio bpaKoyros, 

7rp6(rde Xecov, oinSev be bpa.K<ov, p,eo~o-r) be Xipaipa, 

becvov diTOTrveiovcra irvpos pevos alOopevoio. 

rr]v pev Urjyao-os elke kcu e&OXos BeX\epo<p6vrr)s. — Theog. 319. 

Cliimsera too, breathing resistless fire, 

The feared and vast, the swift and strong, she bore. 

O 2 
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Her heads were three : of ravenous lion one, 
Chimsera's own, and snake's of aspect grim ; 
The lion, fore ; the dragon, aft ; and placed 
Betwixt the two, Ohimsera, breathing forth 
The fearful energy of blazing fire. 
But, ne'ertheless, she sank beneath the yoke 
Of Pegasus and rare Bellerophon. 

The story has been amplified by other writers, and new 
characters introduced. They tell us how in the very earliest 
days a transferring process went on whereby the particles 
of matter were driven to the surface, and gravitated back 
again towards the centre : this process they called Proetus 
(Trpoirjixi " to drive forward, to abandon")- The clear ex- 
ternal space immediately surrounding the surface they 
called Lycia (Kzvkos), and its ruler they named Iobates 
(olo(3ciTr]$), " the lone dweller." They tell us also how from 
the friendly intimacy between the heated peripheral par- 
ticles and the cold external space, the former obtained 
for itself a partner, what some would call a contracted 
filmy crust, Sthenobosa (o-tcvos pocta) , and what others would 
term efflorescence, Anteia (av6o$). They further tell us 
how in the course of time the ascending current (Bellero- 
phon) that had shattered its own constitution by reckless 
dissipation and had unwittingly destroyed the radiant light 
and existence of incandescence, its near relative (Bellerus), 
sought refuge and pristine vigour in the well- warmed courts 
of Proetus ; how, while recuperating, the too ardent film, 
forgetful of its spouse below, became enamoured of its glow- 
ing guest and made, film that she was, markedly semi- 
transparent advances to further intimacy on their part. 
But in vain, we are informed : the heated current was 
possessed of too chaste, too rarefied a nature for such com- 
munion, and fled from adulteration, leaving the film it 
made light of flushed with passion, quivering with rage, 
and framing what would impel its spouse to destroy their 
guest. What could this spouse do? Scrupulous by 
nature, next to nothing in attainments, he was with all his 
power but the puppet of the stronger side, a very atomy 
of what he should be ; and so, — as Horace tells us — urged 
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by the misleading charges of the frail spouse that imposed 
upon him, he could not withstand the pressure brought to 
bear, and gave vent to a wrath which expelled the heat 
and proved detrimental to himself. 

Ut Proetus mulier perfida credulum 

Falsis impulerit criminibus nimis 
Casto Bellerophonti 
Maturare neceni refert.— Odes iii. 7. 

The Chimsera, without Homer's narrative, would be im- 
perfectly described. We insert it here, hoping that the 
foregoing remarks may prove serviceable in reading between 
the poet's lines. 

Glaucus, a white-livered descendant of a gassy stock, 
meets Diomed in the field of battle, and tells the tale. 

"EoTt ttoXls 'E<jf)up^, fivxcp v Apy€os i7T7roj8oroio, 

3 ~Evddbe ^Lcrv(p09 eo~K€P> 6 Kepbio~Tos yeVer' dpbpcop, 

*2lcrv(f)os AloXibrjg' 6 b dpa TXavKov reKe#' viop' 

Avrap TXavKos eriKrev dp,vpova BeXXepo<j)6pTr]p % 
5 Too be 6eo\ KaXXos re ml rjvoperjv epareipfjp 

" SlTTa-crav' avrdp oi ILpolros kclkcl prjcraro 6vp.(p. 

"Os p etc br]p,ov eXaaarep, eVel noXv (peprepos rjep 

'ApyeiW* Zevs yap oi virb aKiynrpto ebdpao~cre* 

Ta> be yvvrj ILpolrov eVe/Ar/mro, bV " Avreia, 
10 Kpynrabir] <j)iX6rr)Ti pLiyrjpepai' dXXa rbp ovn 

TLeiB' dyada (ppopeopra ba'fypova BeXXepoCpoprrjp. 

'H be \jsev(rap,evr) ILpolrov pao-iXrja 7rpoo~r)v8a' 

TeBvairjs, a> Upoir, rj KaKrape BeXXepotyoprqp, 

"Os fi edeXe (j)iX6rr)n p,iyr}p.evai ovk eOeXovo-jj. 
15 *£2? cpdro' rbv be apaicra ^oXoy Xdftev, olov aKovo~e, 

Kreirai pep p' dXe'eive, o-eftdcro-aro yap r'dye #u/z<5, 

Ileprre be p,iv AvKir}vbe y iropev b' oye arjpara Xvypd 

Tpdyjfas ev irlvaKi tttvktco 6vp,oqb66pa rroXXd, 

Ael£ai §' rjVcayeL g> wevdepa, o(pp dnoXoiro. 
20 Avrap 6 AvKirjvbe 0ea>v vir ap.vp.ovi TropLirr}. 

} AXX J ore br} Avkltjv ije, BdvSov re peopra, 

Upoobpopecos fiLP Tiep ava£ AvKirjs evpeLrjs' 

'Epprjfiap ^eLpicro-e, koX eppea ftovs tepevcrep. 

'AXX' ore brj beKarr] iobdvrj pobobaKrvXos 'Ha>ff, 
25 Kai rore p,w epeeipe, /cat jjree o-rjpa IbeorSai, 

r/ Om pa ol ya\x$po1o irapd llpoiroto (pepoiro. 

Avrap eTreibr) o-rjpa KaKOP irapebe^aro yap(3poi>, 

TlpfoTOP p.ep pa Xtp,aipaP dp,aLp,aKerr)P eKeXevae 

lleqbpepiep. f) b y ap' erjp Belop yepos, ovb } dpdpa>7T(ov, 
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30 TLpovOe XicoVy ottiOcv he bpdiccDV, p.£(r(rr} he ^i/xaipa, 
Ativov airoTTveiowa irvpos pivos aldopevoio. 

Kai tt)v pev KaT€7T€(pV€, Sewv repdecro-i rriOrjcras. — Iliad, VI. 152. 

In some compartment of that massive pile 

Which feeds the fiery steeds, there is a state 

Called Ephyre, where Sisyphus abode, 

Of all most greedy, and iEolian sprung. 

He Glaucus bore ; Grlaucus, Bellerophon, 

The open-hearted, unto whom the gods 

For gifts gave radiance and a spirit fine. 

But badly for himself did Proetus plot, 

(When he of agents far more powerful was, 

For Zeus had brought all others 'neath his yoke,) 

Who from his broad domain expelled the youth. 

The spouse of Proetus, blest Antea, longed 

With him in secret intercourse to join ; 

But no — not in the least does she persuade 

Him, the high-minded, rare Bellerophon. 

Specious she spoke the monarch Proetus then : 

" Let Proetus die, or slay Bellerophon 

Who wished me not for love inclined to join." 

Thus she ; and hearing, rage possessed the king. 

To slay him, sooth to say, he scrupled much, 

For this inspired his inmost thoughts with fear ; 

And so to Lycia he despatched him straight, 

And many sorry, deadly tokens gave 

That on a folded tablet he had marked, 

And bade him show them to his sire-in-law 

In order his destruction to insure. 

Yet ne'ertheless, to Lycia stretched beneath 

The open safeguard of the gods he went. 

But when to Lycia and the molten red 

He came at length, then spacious Lycia's king 

With outstretched hands did pay him all respect. 

Nine days he feasted him, nine oxen killed ; 

But when at last the tenth bright morning dawned, 

Then questioned he and asked to see what sign 

From his near cousin, Proetus, might he bring. 

But when his cousin's baneful sign was shown, 

Then first indeed he charged him as a task 

To slay Ohimaera, the resistless one. 

And she was of the race of gods, not men : 

A lion, fore ; a dragon, aft ; and placed 

Betwixt the two, Ohimsera, breathing forth 

The fearful energy of blazing fire. 

Though such she was, she lost her life to him 

Brimmed to the heart with tokens of the gods. 
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NOTES. 

I «m, &c. — We are transported in thought to a time when the 

molten mass began to feel the effects of cooling, to work more 
sluggishly as a whole — sufficiently so to make the surface 
assume a thickened, pasty ((^vpa©) consistency, 

Argos, related by derivation to both epyov, " a work, that 
which is wrought or made," and to dpyos, "glistening; 
sluggish," evidently refers to our globe as a whole in those 
days, just as iirnofioTos does to the eruptive lava, granite, &c, 
nourished within it. 

If our earth, as claimed, is still molten in the interior, then 
there must be an Ephyre still in existence, where the molten 
lava is thickened in consistence through contact with the rocks 
or vesicular air within : for this reason, possibly, does Homer 
commence with "cVn." 

3 The genealogy of Bellerophon is best understood by noting the 

steam from the furnace or locomotive. The ascent (Bellerophon) 
must have been preceded by the gray colouring (Glaucus), and 
that by the steam-process or ebullition (Sisyphus). The same 
order of being may be said of Combustion. 

4 dfivfiova. — a p,v<a, " not keeping close, open-hearted." 

8 Zevs yap oL — The oi refers to Zeus himself. Life had established 
its sway over the surface ; but the half -molten particles 
beneath the surface (Proetus) were still independent. 

II datcj)pova. — Hesiod calls Bellerophon io-6X6s, and Horace calls him 

minis castus : they are both synonymous with Homer's phrase 
batypoav (Sato) <j)prjv), "kindled in spirit, or divided in spirit," 
hence, rare, rarefied. 

14 The specious pleading (y^evcrafievrj) comes in with the use of ovk, 
for the line will have very different meanings according as we 
refer ovk to the preceding /xty^/xez/at or to the following ideXovo-rj. 

An attempt has been made to give the same ambiguity in the 
English rendering, and the reader may put a comma after me, 
or after not, according as he sympathises with Antea. 

16 crcfidcro-aTo. — It proved a sorry day for himself, as the poet has 
already remarked, when Proetus expelled the heated air and 
drove it to the light of day, since he thus 

grew colder in his own nature and fell an ^ 
easier prey to Perseus, as Ovid relates. , * 

18 7TLVaKL TTTUKTa. —The folded tablet is literally 

true, and can be readily understood from / *y 

the following cut and remarks taken U V^f-B 
from Comstock's Philosophy. JD \ A 

"Suppose ABC to represent a portion ^^OsJV 
of the earth's surface, A being towards % **^S* 
the north pole, C towards the south pole, 
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and B the equator. The currents of air are supposed to pass in 
the direction of the arrows. The wind, therefore, from A to B, 
would blow on the surface of the earth, from north to south, 
while from E to A the upper current would pass from south to 
north, until it came to A, when it would change its direction 
towards the south. The currents in the southern hemisphere, 
being governed by the same laws, would assume similar 
directions." 

The ascending current at the equator would be thus double- 
troughed or folded, and would contain some of the lateral cold 
air, enough to make the (r^fiara \vypa, OvpocpBopa. 

20 The heated current ascends to the exterior surface (Lycia), which 
was still but molten fire (RavOov peovra), and is eagerly received 
by exterior space. 

23 — 24 The connection between the Twelve Labours of Hercules and 
our own great geological formations has been already pointed 
out, when treating of Greryon. "When Homer says, "Nine 
days he feasted him, nine oxen killed," he means that for nine 
cycles, preceding the tenth, the great ox, Earth, passed through 
nine great mutations, each mutation a different ox as it were, 
during all of which the conditions embodied in the Chimsera 
prevailed more or less. On the morning of the tenth was 
Bellerophon commissioned to slay the Chimsera. What was 
this tenth day ? Evidently, the Tertiary period, that has been 
shown to be synchronous with the Tenth Labour. According 
to .Mythology, then, it was on the morning of the Tertiary 
period, in Eocene times, when the temperature of our earth 
began to be reduced so as to resemble somewhat that of 
to-day. 

This is in perfect accordance with the conclusion arrived at 
by modern theories based on geological research. 

The Cretaceous preceded the Eocene, and Eiguier says of it, 
"The seasons are no longer marked by indications of central 
heat, and the influence of the light and heat of the sun began 
to be felt more strongly. Zones of latitude show signs of 
existence, and biological conditions are such as we can com- 
prehend." "It is supposed," says Hooker, "that after the 
Cretaceous period was completed, in the movement which raised 
the mountains there was a general elevation of the land of the 
northern regions, and that the severe cold which was thus pro- 
duced was at least a prominent agency in the destruction of 
life at this period." 
32 repdecrori mOrjaras* — Saturated with evaporation, — mounted on 
Pegasus. 

The tale has been amplified further in connection with 
Pegasus, but in the hope that the personified characters 
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are already sufficiently identified, there is no necessity for 
further elaboration. Let us conclude by saying that the 
Chimsera was destroyed, and that temperature and an 
orderly succession of the seasons were secured for earth ; 
that Proetus rued the day when he drove the hot ascend- 
ing current from his court, and thus permitted a solid 
crust of some fifty miles or more in depth to encroach on 
his domain; and that Bellerophon himself, the too rare 
Bellerophon of those older days, outlived his usefulness 
for good, grew hateful to the gods, and now wanders blind, 
solitary, and far from the trodden path of mankind, in 
the Aloean fields where our miners start at his shadow 
and his breath as they go down, down into the bowels of 
the earth. We have still, it is true, an ascending current ; 
but it is not that which in the days of old proceeded 
directly from the glowing orb itself — not the true terrestrial 
rider who ambitioned heaven, unconscious that his steed 
was recalcitrant, and oblivious of the fact that he still 
carried the o^ara Avypa, OvfxocpOopa, in the shape of a 
sluggish side wind, or " segni pede," as Horace puts it, 
Ode III. 12 : 

Eques ipso melior Bellerophonte, neque pugno 
Neque segni pede victus. 

Our earth has assuredly grown colder and colder, and 
is now at best but a storehouse for the sun. Bankruptcy 
has dogged her steps ever since she acquired the oxen of 
the Iberian ploughman, and to-day she is compelled to 
borrow heat from the same source from which she pre- 
viously borrowed light. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

"HYDRA S2EVIOR IJSTTUS HABET SEDEM" 

Ophis. — Of the children of Phorcys and Ceto, this 
character alone remains. All connected with it — genea- 
logy, order of being, name, and description point to it as 
being the centre of our earth, personified. 

K^ra) S* oitXotcitop &6pKV (pikaTrjTt, piyeicra 

yelvaro Scivop o(j)iv, bs ipefAVois kcvBco-l yairjs 

7T€tpa(rw iv fxeyaXrjs 7rayxpvo~€a fxrjXa (j)v\do~o-€i. 

tovto pep €K KrjTovs Ka\ <&6pKvvos yepos iorl.— Theog. 333. 

In union mixed with Phorcys Ceto bore 

A serpent terrible, her youngest child, 

That in the closes, in the joyless depths 

Of mighty earth, guards the all-golden seeds. 

Prom Ceto and from Phorcys is this breed. 

With the arrival of Echidna comes a pause in the 
Hesiodic narrative, the poet breaking off, as it were, in 
order to return to and dwell further on the Titans and 
their offspring. But we have read enough to put the 
question in all seriousness, " Is not Theogony Cosmogony? 
And is not its author's theme * the building of our Earth? ' " 
Step by step, without break or intermission, has the story 
progressed, — from the unknowable of matter and force to 
the knowable ; from oneness to division ; from the universe 
to earth : that earth is then taken up and traced from 
incandescence onwards : we are told how our orb was once 
a molten ball of fire ; how a crust became established on 
it, and an ocean of waters on that crust ; how those great 
natural phenomena, the rain, the clouds, the storm-winds, 
and the rainbow had their being ; how the germs of our 
mountains and continents came into existence ; how the 
granite basis of our globe was laid ; and how evaporation 
and temperature were secured. If this be not world- 
building, then nothing is. 
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Ovid, in his 2nd Fabula, gives a running sketch of all 
the principal happenings from Pontus down. In his 1st 
Fabula, he brought the story from Chaos down to the 
Light and Universes. He then proceeds : 

Sic ubi dispositam quisquis fuit ille deorum, 
Congeriem secuit, sectamque in membra redegit. 
Principio terram, ne non aequalis ab omni 
Parte foret, magni speciem glomeravit in orbis. 
5 Turn freta diffudit, rapidisque tumescere yentis 
Jussit et ambitae circumdare litora terrae. 
Addidit et fontes et stagna immensa lacusque, 
Pluminaque obliquis cinxit declivia ripis, 
Quae, diversa locis, partim sorbentur ab ipsa, 

10 In mare perveniunt partim, campoque recepta 
Liberioris aquae pro ripis litora pulsant. 
Jussit et extendi campos, subsidere valles, 
Pronde tegi silvas, lapidosos surgere montes. 
Utque duae dextra caelum totidemque sinistra 

15 Parte secant zonae, quinta est ardentior illis : 
Sic onus inclusum numero distinxit eodem 
Oura dei, totidemque plagae tellure premuntur. 
Quarum quae media est, non est habitabilis aestu : 
Nix tegit alta duas : totidem inter utramque locavit, 

20 Temperiemque dedit mixta cum frigore flamma. 
Imminet his aer, qui, quanto est pondere terrae 
Pondus aquse levius, tanto est onerosior igni. 
Illic et nebulas, illic consistere nubes 
Jussit, et hum anas motura tonitrua mentes, 

25 Et cum fulminibus facientes frigora ventos. 

His quoque non passim mundi fabricator habendum 
Aera permisit. Yix nunc obsistitur illis, 
Cum sua quisque regant diverso flamina tractu, 
Quin lanient mundum, tanta est discordia fratrum. 

30 Eurus ad Auroram Nabataeaque regna recessit 
Persidaque et radiis juga subdita matutinis. 
• Yesper et occiduo quae litora sole tepescunt, 
Proxima sunt Zephyro : Scythiam septemque trionem 
Horrifer invasit Boreas. Contraria tellus 

35 Nubibus assiduis pluvioque madescit ab Austro. 
Hsec super imposuit liquidum et gravitate carentem 
Aethera, nec quicquam terrenae faecis habentem. 
Yix ita limitibus dissaepserat omnia certis, 
Cum quae pressa diu massa latuere sub ilia, 
Sidera coeperunt toto effervescere ccelo. 

Met. I. 32—71. 
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The mass when thus disposed some god soe'er 

Cut, and when cut reduced it into parts. 

And first of all the earth, that it might be 

In all directions equal, did he round 

After the fashion of a mighty orb. 

Then poured he forth the seas, and these he bade 

To heave and swell with winds of boist'rous sweep, 

And clasp the shores of earth environed round. 

Springs, too, he added, vast lagoons, and lakes, 

And girt with winding banks the rushing streams 

Which, scattered wide, are some by earth absorbed, 

Some reach the sea and beat for banks the coasts, 

When gathered in the freer tide's expanse. 

Ordered he, too, the plains to be outstretched, 

The vales to sink, the woods to be enwrapped 

With foliage, the stony hills to rise. 

As circles two, on right, on left, divide 

The vault above — hotter than these the fifth — 

E'en so the god's solicitude defined 

With number congruous the charge consigned, 

And same for clime are stamped upon the earth. 

Of these unfit for life through heat is that 

Which midmost is ; snow covers deep two more ; 

Twixt each of those a like amount he placed 

And tempered them, the heat being mixed with cold. 

O'er these hangs air, which heavier is than fire 

As water's weight is lighter than the earth's : 

And there he bade abide the fogs, the clouds, 

The thunderclaps that awe the minds of men, 

And cold-producing winds with lightning's bolts. 

But yet no leave to rule the air at large 

To those was granted by the demiurge : 

With difficulty now, when each its own 

Peculiar blasts in varied clime controls, 

Is curb put to them so they may not rend 

The world's domain : so great is strife of kin. 

To eastern tracts and Nabatean realms, 

Persia, and peaks touched with the morning's rays, 

Did Eurus go : for Zephyrus are next 

The west and shores by setting sun made mild : 

Eude Boreas seized on Scythia and the north : 

By Auster is the opposite extreme 

Of earth made moist with constant clouds and rain. 

O'er these the ether, liquid, free from weight, 

And having nought of earthly dross, he placed. 

Scarce had he thus with fixed bounds hedged all, 

When stars, that long lay pressed beneath the mass, 

Began to shed their light in heaven's expanse. 
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NOTES. 

1 — 2 In the preceding fable he described the division into universes. 
He now deals with our particular universe (congeries), and in 
two brief lines tells how it, too, was disrupted by some force 
not well recognised, and reduced to the various heavenly bodies 
comprised within it. 

3 principio. — He begins with that particular portion (membram) of 
the universe, our earth. 

17 totidem. — " As many circles (zonae) " — that is five, the equatorial 

circle, the two tropics, and the two polar circles — " are stamped 
upon our earth to mark its climate." 

18 quae media. — The equatorial circle ; for places directly on the 

equator suffer excessively, as a rule, from the intense heat. 

19 duas. — Zonas is understood, the Arctic and Antarctic Circles. 
totidem inter, &c. — Between the equator and each polar circle 

(inter utramque) was placed the same number (totidem) of 
degrees or parallels of latitude, thus constituting the two tem- 
perate and the two torrid zones ; so that all the earth between 
the polar circles is really what is meant by the poet as having 
temperature. 

It only remains to say a few words with regard to the 
Scriptural narrative. Genesis has condensed it to the 
extreme of simplicity in I. 9, where all minor additions 
and subtractions are ignored, and only the grand total 
mentioned : 

"And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear : and it was so." 

But here and there throughout the Scriptures we come 
across allusions and phrases that are startling in their 
nature. Most of them, it is true, are interrogational ; but 
even so, they tend to prove that the construction of the 
heavens and the building of our earth wer,e topics that 
occupied, deeply occupied, the minds of those who penned 
the words. " Dost thou know the balancings of the 
clouds ? " asks Elihu of Job, and the question remains 
question still. 

It would be fatuous to deny, after reading portions of 
Job, the Proverbs, and the Psalms, that an intelligence 
had applied its heart to wisdom, burnt the midnight oil, 
and probed knowledge to its depths, only at last to say 
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submissively with Ecclesiastes, " Then I beheld all the 
work of God, that a man cannot find out the work that 
is done under the sun: because though a man labour to 
seek it out, yet he shall not find it ; yea, further ; though 
a wise man think to know it, yet shall he not be able to 
find it." 
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Oceanus. — Son of Uranus and Ge, and married to his sister Tethys, 
by whom he begot all the river gods or Potami, and over 
3,000 water nymphs or Oceanides. The Orphic hymns call 
him the son of Ooelus and Yesta; Homer styles him the 
father of all the gods ; and the ancients in general regarded 
him as the father not only of the rivers, but of all animals 
and of the gods themselves. Apollodorus says that he alone 
of all the Titans did not enter into the conspiracy against his 
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father, Uranus. He. is represented as an old man, with, long 
flowing beard, sitting upon the waves of the sea, and as 
honoured with frequent visits from the other deities. The 
early Greeks regarded Earth as encompassed by a river 
perpetually flowing round it, which they called Oceanus, and 
from which was derived the source of all the rivers and other 
waters of our globe. Out of and into this river the sun and 
stars were supposed to rise and set, and on its banks were 
the abodes of the dead. From its thus being the earth's 
outer covering, the name came later on to be used for the 
great outer waters of earth, and particularly the Atlantic, as 
distinguished from the inner waters, or Mediterranean. 

Tethys. — Daughter of Uranus and Ge, wife of Oceanus, and mother 
of the Potami and Oceanides. 

Potamoi. — Eivers, such as Nile, Alpheus, Eridanus, and others. 

Oceanides, — Nymphs, daughters of Oceanus and Tethys, over 3,000 in 
number, the most famous of whom were Electra, Doris, 
Olymene, Callirrhoe, Dione, Metis, Asia, Calypso, and Styx. 
They were honoured with libations and sacrifices, and their 
favour was invoked by sailors as a protection against storms 
and the dangers of the deep. 

Hyperion. — A Titan, married to his sister Thia, and father of Helios, 
Selene, and E5s. 

Thia. — Daughter of Uranus and Ge, and wife of Hyperion. In the 
Homeric hymn she is called Euryphsessa. 

Helios. — The Latin Sol, our own Sun, described as the god who sees 
and hears everything, and who gives light to gods and men. 
He rises from Oceanus in the east, traverses heaven in a 
chariot drawn by four fiery steeds, and descends in the 
evening into the darkness of the west and Oceanus. Later 
writers, in describing his return passage from west to east, 
picture him when sailing on his nightly voyage either fc as 
slumbering in a golden bed or as carried in a golden boat, 
the work of Vulcan. 

Selene. — The Luna of the Latins, our own Moon, daughter of Hyperion 
and Thia ; or, according to later writers, of Zeus and Latona, 
or of Pallas. She is pictured with long wings and a golden 
diadem or crescent, is clothed in a flowing robe, and traverses 
the heavens in a chariot drawn by two milk-white steeds. 

Eds. — The Latin Aurora, and goddess of the daiu n. Carried in a rose- 
coloured chariot by two horses, Lampus and Phaethon, she 
opens the gates of the east, announces the coming of the 
Sun, pours dew upon the earth, and chases Somnus, Nox, 
and the stars from heaven. By Astrseus, the son of Crius 
and Eurybia, she begot the Winds and Stars. She loved 
Tithonus and obtained immortality for him, but not eternal 
youth ; as a consequence, he grew old and shrunken, and 
was finally changed to a grasshopper. 
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Orius. — A Titan, married to Eurybia, by whom lie begot Astrseus, 
Pallas, and Perses. * 

Euryhia. — Daughter of Pontus and Ge, and wife of Orius. 

Astrceus. — Married to Eos, by whom be begot the Winds and the Stars. 

Pallas and Styx— Married to Styx, by whom he begot Zelus, Nike, 
Cratos, and Bia. Styx, the daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, 
was the first of all the older immortals who, with her children, 
assisted Zeus against the Titans. In return for such services, 
her children were allowed to dwell near Zeus in Olympus, 
and Styx herself was made the solemn oath of the gods, a 
violation of which entailed a deprival of divinity and of the 
use of nectar and ambrosia for the space of 100 years, more 
or less, according to different accounts. As a river, Styx is 
described as a branch of Oceanus, proceeding from its tenth 
source, flowing seven times round the nether world, and 
dwelling at the entrance to Hades in a lofty grotto supported 
by silver pillars. 

Perses. — Brother of Astraeus and Pallas, and married to Asterie, by 
whom he begot Hecate. 

Coeus. — A Titan, married to his sister Phoebe, and by her the father of 
Asteria and Latona. 

Phoebe. — Sister and wife of Ooeus, mother of Leto and Asterie. 

Leto. — The Latona of the Latins, daughter of Ooeus and Phoebe, and 
sister of Asterie. She was beloved by Zeus, having been 
wed to him before Juno according to some accounts, while 
others say that she was but one of his favourites. During her 
pregnancy she was persecuted by the jealous Juno, and all 
the world was consequently afraid to give her refuge. She 
wandered about till finally she came to Delos, which was then 
a floating island and bore the name of Asterie or Ortygia. 
Zeus fastened it with adamantine chains to the bottom of the 
sea so as to be a secure resting place for Latona, and here 
after nine days' labour were her children born, first Diana, and 
then Apollo. 

Asterie. — The sister of Latona. To escape from the advances of Zeus, 
she was changed to a quail and threw herself into the sea. 
There she was metamorphosed into a rock that lay for a long 
time under the surface of the waters, over which it subse- 
quently rose and was called Asterie ("the island that had 
fallen from heaven like a star") after her name. It was 
subsequently called Delos, and this island it was that received 
Latona in her confinement. 

Asterie became the wife of Perses, son of Crius and 
Eurybia, and by him she begot Hecate. 

Hecate.— This Hecate is described as having power in heaven, earth, 
and sea. Jupiter not only permitted her to retain all the 
honours she possessed under the Titan rule, but even added 
to them himself, especially by making her the guardian of 
G.O. P 
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the young. She bestows honour and happiness on those she 
favours ; she helps in council, war, the courts of justice, and 
in public games; she aids hunters and sailors, assists in 
caring for the flocks, and in nourishing the young. Much 
has been added by later writers. She has been made a deity 
of the lower world, and a very powerful one ; described as 
dwelling at places where two roads crossed; in cemeteries, 
and near the blood of murdered persons ; as wandering about 
with the souls of the dead, teaching sorcery and witchcraft, 
and as sending forth at night spectres and phantoms to 
frighten mortals. Her approach is announced by the whining 
and howling of dogs. She has often been confounded with 
other divinities, such as Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, 
and Proserpine in the lower world, and has thus been called 
Tergemina, Triformis, Triceps. She is variously pictured as 
having three bodies or three heads, that of a horse on the 
right, a dog on the left, and in the middle that of a lion, a 
woman, the moon, or a sow, for authors differ considerably 
on the point. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OCEANUS, THE TIE OF WATEES. 

Having in the early part of his Theogony alluded to the 
Titans as " matter endowed with magnitude," Hesiod now 
takes up each individual Titan and descants upon him and 
upon those sprung from him. This he does in regular 
order, commencing with Oceanus, but leaving Iapetus to be 
described the last. 

Oceanus. — "Whence came our oceans, seas, rivers, springs, 
and every source of water upon our globe? In the 
nebulous period all things were as one, whether of matter 
or force. As evolution proceeded, the forces grew separate 
into physical and chemical, while the nebulous atoms of 
matter assumed to themselves dimensions, with the com- 
bined result of a firmament being evolved as a boundary 
for our Universe. There would thus, as already mentioned, 
be eventuated a midway region between this firmament 
and a constantly active and contracting mass whose density 
must ever increase towards the centre previous to the 
throwing off of further portions of its being, and must 
probably vary towards the surface from the heat evolved in 
its jaculatory efforts. In the midway region alluded to 
would be assembled the vapour of every element that is 
volatile at a high temperature, and chief among them the 
elements of which water is composed. " When the earth 
was incandescent," says Gunning, " the oceans were above 
not on the earth : the waters were here from * the begin- 
ning/ here in their elemental gases. As silica is the oxide 
of silicon, water is the oxide of hydrogen : both imply a 
time when their elements had not combined, were free*" 
" When the earth and its atmosphere/' resumes the same 
writer, " had cooled to the dew point, condensation occurred : 

p 2 
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oxidation must have occurred before condensation: the 
oceans must have hung as a pavilion of clouds and a thick 
veil of mist before they fell in rain upon the earth.' ' 

The nebulous atoms had thus changed in time into 
elements, and some of those elements had later on 
combined to form what we call Aqueous Vapour : in other 
words, the nebulous atoms of Ge had become endowed 
with magnitude, and one particular class of those combined 
atoms formed what Mythology has called Oceanus. 

Let us study in condensed form this aqueous vapour : 

1. It, or its elements, are of hoary antiquity, since, as 
being the most volatile, it would be among the first to 
be evolved from the heated mass. 

2. Being the immediate source of rain, and rain of 
springs, and those springs of rivers, — then every 
stream and river may well be said to have their origin 
in this aqueous vapour. 

3. Until it condensed to form the first rain that fell, 
there could be no life, vegetable or animal, upon earth. 

Now, wherein does this condensed science differ from 
Mythology when it tells us that Oceanus was one of the 
oldest deities; the father of mighty rivers and gladsome 
streams ; the father of the Gods themselves ? And 
wherein does Science or Mythology differ materially from 
the following passages in Genesis, Chap. II., 5 and 6. 

5. And every plant of the field before it was in the 
earth, and every herb of the field before it grew : for 
the Lord God had not caused it to rain upon the 
earth, and there was not a man to till the ground. 

6. But there went up a mist from the earth, and watered 
the whole face of the ground. 

Trjdvs 'Qzeavcp HoTafiovs T€K€ bivrjevras. — Theog. 337. 

For Oceanus Tethys then begot 
The eddying riyers, 

both the Nile, and Alpheus, and wide-wandering Eridanus, 
and so on for those rivers bLvrjevras, that is, the rivers that 
flow in an eddying or circular course, from the aqueous 
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vapour above to sea beneath, and back again to whence 
they came, and so on interminably. 

Once more referring to what is stated in our modern 
works as regarding the nature of this aqueous vapour, we 
find the following among others : 

1. It is a bland, impalpable gas, which the atmosphere 
in combination with the waters of the sea is constantly 
secreting. 

2. By absorbing the radiated heat, it acts as a mantle 
to earth in securing it against cold ; and it is an 
important factor in the meteorological phenomena of 
our globe. 

8. Beneath its benign shelter live mankind, animals, and 
plants. " Eliminate the aqueous vapour for the short 
interval of a summer night," says a writer on geology, 
"and the sun would rise next morning on an earth 
petrified with frost." 

4. It is ever in motion, forms a connecting link between 
heaven and earth, and according to its density or 
rarity are hearing, sight, and motion affected. It is 
the presence of aqueous vapour that affects the density 
of the air, and the denser the air the better is sound 
heard, the more resistance is there to motion, and the 
more interference with vision, as instanced well on a 
foggy day. 

5. Being the source of rain and moisture, it is all- 
conducive to the fertility of the land, the growth of 
vegetation, and the welfare of cattle. 

6. It is always, even on the hottest day, present in the 
atmosphere, is potent in the rarefaction or density of 
the air, and must consequently by the production of 
rain, hail, and snow, be considered as an active agent 
in the corrosion and disintegration of the rocks. 

The following is Hesiod's description of the daughters of 
Oceanus, the Oceanides. Close examination will show that 
it is no mere jumble of names ; that, on the contrary, it is 
a well digested summary of the attributes which modern 
science assigns to aqueous vapour : 
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lUre be dvyarepcov iepbv yevos, at /caret ycuav 
avbpas Kovpifrvcri trvv 'A7roXXcoi>t clvclkti 
Kai ILoTafiois, ravrrjv be Aios rrdpa fioipav e'^otm, 
IIet#a> r 'Abp,7}rr) re 'Idvdrf r 'HXe/crpq re, 
5 Awpis re Hpvfiva) re Kai Qvpavtr) Beoeibrjs, 
'imrc^ re KXvfjLevr) re f T?6beid re KaXkiporj re 
Zev£(a re KXvrit] re 'ifona re TLao-iOor) re 
H\r}£avpr) re Takai-avprj r eparr) re Auavr) 
MrjX6l3ocris re Qor) re Ka\ eveibr)s H6\vba>prj, 

10 KepKTjis re, (j>vr)v eparr], ILkovrS re /3oa)7rts, 
Uepcrr) is r } 'Idveipd r 1 'Atcdo-rr) re RdvQr) re, 
Uerpalr) r 5 epoeaa-a MeveaBo) r' Eupa>7n; re, 
Mrjrls r 1 "Evpvvopri re TeXeorrco re KpoKOTreirXos 
XpvaTjts r } ''Aorirj re Kai ifxepoeo-aa KaXv^co, 

15 ^vbeapr] re re Kai ? Aju<£tpc!> 'SlKvpor) re, 

Ka\ 2ru£, r) br) afyecov jrpcxfiepeorrdtr} eo-rlv dwaaecop, 
adrai b } 'Q,Keavov /cat TrjBvos e^eyevovro 
irpecrfivrarai Kovpai' iroXkol ye jxev elcri Kai aXXat. 
rpls yap ^IXiat elcri ravvor<fiopoi 'QiKeavivai, 

20 at pa TroXvo-irepees yalav /cat (3ev6ea Xipvqs 
irdvrr) SfJL&s etyeirovcri, Bedcov dykaa reKva, 
rocrcroi §' av&' erepoi 7rorap,ol Kavaxflba peovres, 
vlees 'Q.Keavov rovs yeLvaro irorvia TrjOvs' 
rcav ovop! apyakeov ivdvrGiV /3por« avbpl eviuiteiv, 

25 ol be eKaaroi 'taracrw, oVot irepivaierdovcri. — Theog. 346. 

A blessed race of daughters she begot, 
Who with the rivers and Apollo king 
Mortals caress, — from Jove this lot they have : 
The bland and impalpable, warm, electric, 
The blessing, and anthem proemial, divine, 
The restless, pervading, the flowing, and changing, 
Help to life, hearing, vision, to motion diffused, 
The moistening, fertile, sweet heavenly treasure, 
All-nutrient, cursive, and well-favoured fount, 
The beauteous- shaped circlet, the wealthy for oxen, 
Dispelling, cloud-melting, condensing, and gilding, 
The daintily crumbling, corrosive, and mould'ring, 
The subtle in nature, the boundless, mysterious, 
The pale-golden, teeming, desire-breeding mantle, 
The kind, the auspicious, circumfluous, swift, 
And Styx which indeed of them all is the first. 

Of Oceanus and of Tethys then 

These maids, the oldest of their kind, were sprung ; 

Yet many others too there are besides. 

Eor thousands three these tiny hammerers are, 

These ocean-born, who everywhere alike 
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Eoam scattered o'er the earth and depths of sea, 

A glorious race of goddesses divine. 

And rivers just as many are there, sons 

Of Oceanus, dashing on their course, — 

These too the venerable Tethys bore, — 

Whose names in full 'twere hard for man to tell, 

But known they are to those who near them dwell. 

NOTES. 

2— 3 The aqueous vapour, light and heat, and size of rivers, have 
much to do with the civilisation of mankind. 

4 'AdfjLrjTi], adfxrjTos, " unconquered, untouched, impalpable." 

5 ILpvuvc*, wpo vfjivos " the first hymn," the proem of creation. 

" Before eternal Love had lit the sun, 
Or Time had traced his dial-plate in stars, 
The joyful anthem of the ocean flowed." — Mrs. Hale. 

6 K\vfteV?7 — kKvco fievos ' * force or strength perceived, or viewed in all 

its aspects,'' hence, "renowned, pervading." 

8 UXrjgavpr), 7r\rjdos grjpos " filling the dry;" Takat-atipr), ydka grjpos 

" making the dry flow with milk ; " Atatvrj dlos a>vr) "a heavenly 
purchase." 

9 Udkvdvpr), ttoKvs dcopov, or iroXijs vbcop. 

11 'Idvcipd, laivco cipos " to melt the fleece ; " 'Amo-r^, a x a(TT ^ " n0 ^ 

opened"; hence, close, dense) SdvBr], £avdos, "yellow, red," 
referring to the varying colour of the clouds. 

12 Uerpair}, nerpa paico "to break the rocks;" Mei>eo-#a>, fxivos ia-BLon 

" to eat the strength ; " Evpa^, €vp<a$ " mould, decay." 

14 'Ao-i'tj, a<o "to satiate." 
ip.€po€(T(ra KaXvyjra 

i( With the fertile moisture cheered, 
The orchards smile, joyous the farmers see 
Their thriving plants, and bless the heavenly dew." — Phillips. 

15 TtjxVj rvyxavoa " to happen, fall out, come by chance." 

The absence of aqueous vapour makes a Sahara ; its presence, 
an oasis. Huxley says, "The well-being and even the very 
existence of every living thing is absolutely dependent on the 
composition of the air." 

19 Tavvo-(j)opoL, tclpvco (r(j)vpd " to beat with the hammer." So too we 
say " the pattering of the rain; " and one writer on elementary 
geology makes use of the words ' ' those tiny hammerers " for 
the raindrops. And if, as is probable, tiny be derived from the 
Latin tenuis, which certainly comes from reiVo> or raz>tfa>, the 
word ravva(j)opoL will literally signify " tiny hammerers." 

23 'O/ceavoO. — The usual derivation is wjcifc i/aoo, " rapid flowing," 
or " flexibly flowing ; " wkvs eavov, " the flexible mantle," 
would suit equally well, and be more in accordance with the 
characteristics. 
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Apollodorus, while mentioning the number of the 
Oceanides as 3,000, enumerates but six, namely Asia, 
Styx, Electra, Doris, Eurynome, and Metis. At the same 
time he introduces as one of the Oceanides, Amphitrite, 
the wife of Neptune, whom Hesiod classifies as a Nereid, 
calling her €vo-<pvpto 'A/x^trptVr/, " the well-hammering 
Amphitrite," as the waters of the seas beat and dash the 
rocky coasts of the neighbouring lands. When Apollodorus 
says that Oceanus alone of all the Titans did not enter into 
the conspiracy against Uranus, he means that this aqueous 
vapour is of far-reaching extent, permeating possibly the 
ether that unites all the bodies of our Universe ; or else, 
that disruption of the firmament could not take place were 
the elements of this aqueous vapour present to interfere 
with the heat evolved in the act of separation. Well, 
therefore, have Qt&v yiveoris, oo-nep yivecrts iravreao-L titvktcli, 
Oceanum, patrem rerum, and other like epithets been 
applied to Oceanus. 

But far more frequently, and with equal significance, 
has another class of epithets been assigned him, such as 
fx4yas, aKakappeirrjs, /3a6vppoo$, a\j/6ppoos, 'Q,K€av6s 7rora/xo's, 
Tekrjeis TTOTCLfjios, and Upos TtoTcuxos. Vast as are the oceanic 
waters on our globe, and small though be the amount of 
aqueous vapour in a given quantity of air — from 4 to 16 
grains in 1000— yet when we consider the extent and 
circumference of our atmosphere, we must believe that 
there is a much larger ocean above than below. This 
mighty aqueous vapour ocean has its own eddies, its own 
currents, its own storms ; and under ordinary circumstances 
remains invisible, colourless, and transparent, until the air 
containing it is cooled below the point of saturation by the 
union of aerial currents of different temperatures, or by the 
rise of air into upper and colder regions of the atmosphere. 
In the one case saturation augments the aqueous vapour ; 
in the other, expansion, radiation, and contact with the 
cold peaks of mountain regions, chill it. In both cases 
minute particles appear that retain a liquid, or more or less 
solid condition, according to the varying degree of tempera- 
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ture, and fill the upper region with masses of clouds, 
fantastic in form, and varying in size and altitude. Further 
condensation augments the size of those cloud particles, 
and finally they fall to earth as dew, rain, snow, hail, or 
sleet. In some one or other of those forms does this 
aqueous vapour fall on ocean, sea, and lake, on mountain, 
valley, marsh, and plain ; it sinks even into earth itself, 
and permeates through the solid crust to unknown depths, 
or circulates through the tunnels and crevices which in 
great measure it has fashioned for itself underground. But 
this is not the end of the aqueous river from above : by the 
sun's heat this liquid downfall is again more or less 
collected from every part of sea and land on which it fell, 
and is raised as vapour to the airy regions whence it came, 
there again to be condensed to clouds, again to fall on 
earth, again to be restored to the realms above ; and so on, 
without end. 

Here is a vast system of circulation ceaselessly going on ! 
Prom the first day a drop of water was formed on the 
nebulous confines of our globe to the present moment, the 
action has been the same ; we behold, as Mythology tells 
us, a vast, soft-flowing ocean river, moving to depths below 
and to heights above, flowing back into itself; a perfect 
river, encircling earth as it does ; a sacred river surely, as 
the gift of God, and as mentioned in sacred history :— 

" But there went up a mist from the earth, 
And watered the whole face of the ground.'' 

Genesis ii. 6. 

How far does this aqueous vapour stretch ? Our atmos- 
phere is stated to extend 50 miles or so above earth, and is 
conjectured to reach to an inconceivable distance beyond 
this in a condition of greater or less tenuity. Wherever 
air is found, there certainly is aqueous vapour ; and owing 
to the superior lightness of its constituents, it would be 
rash to assert that it could not exist in that common 
medium, if such there be, which binds all the bodies of our 
system, perhaps our universe. 

It must be with an added interest and a broader interpre- 
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tation that we read such passages as have Oceanus or 

Tethys for their theme : — 

Qua sol utrumque recurrens 
Aspicit Oceanian. JEneid vii. 101. 

Nos manet Oceanus circumvagus. — Horace Ep. xvi. 41. 

Oceani finem juxta solemque cadentem, 

Ultimus JEthiopum locus est : ubi maximus Atlas 

Axem humero torquet stellis ardentibus aptum. 

JEneid iv. 480. 

Earth, then, is one of the banks of this endless river, and 
on this bank surely are the abodes of the dead : accepting 
the widespread diffusion of aqueous vapour, we see the 
reason, and must acknowledge the truth, why the sun and 
stars — of our system at least — should be described as 
rising and setting therein. 

And when life and life's forces lie parched and breathless 
under a torrid sun, when the baked earth and glassy sea 
are incapable, as it were, of affording sufficient nutriment 
to being, then does a visit to this beneficent Oceanus 
invigorate and strengthen the drooping plant, the listless 
animal, and exhausted man. 

" The clouds consign their treasures to the fields, 

And softly shaking on the dimpled pool 

Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow, 

In large effusion, o'er the freshened world.'' — Thomson. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HYPERION, THE TIE OF WORLDS. 

Hyperion. — The nebula at one time filled all space. 
When the firmament was separated there must have 
eventuated a differential space between the two. It is 
evident enough that this space would be constantly aug- 
menting at the expense of a constantly contracting and 
diminishing nebulous mass, and that thither should rush 
all the cosmic matter given off through the aeons whether 
by radiation or disruption. 

Eeasoning of the universe somewhat in the same 
fashion as we do of our System, we may suppose the 
combined forces of attraction and rotation on a constantly 
shrinking mass as resulting in a peripheral velocity so 
great that gravity would be overcome and the peripheral 
portion be detached. 

This process, repeated again and again, would eventuate 
in the establishment of independent masses, the beginnings 
of the sun systems of the universe. We are also at 
liberty to imagine that instead of those repeated abstrac- 
tions from the original nebula, there might have occurred 
but one, whereby far and away the mightiest portion 
would be detached as one mass, leaving but a minimum 
behind. The former would be evolved into the sidereal 
system by further disruptions ; the latter, into our solar 
system. 

However, or how manifold the division, there would be 
outer space to fill, and a rush of cosmic matter to fill it, 
each mass taking its destined place. This rush of cosmic 
matter to outer space would seem to be the Hyperion and 
Thea of the myths. The derivation of Hyperion from virip 
Uov, " moving above or beyond," is not satisfactory to many, 
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owing to the position of the accent. Now we find irapa and 
hia written napai and 6W by Homer and others. If we do 
the same with this 'TirepCotv and derive it from virtpl av, 
then the accent will be satisfied and we get for equivalent 
" being beyond " or " being above," which agrees with the 
idea of outer space. Again as to 0aa, we find Oico or Oeico 
signifying "to run," "to rush," and intimately associated 
with Ova, the original sense of which Passow has suggested 
to be " to fire," " to burn." So that Thea and Hyperion 
would imply much the same notion as e< the heavenly 
fires " of Milton, or " the incandescent orbs of space," as 
plain prose is sometimes forced to put it. Let us also 
remark that there is a suspicious resemblance between 
Beta and " heat," and still more so between it and the 
Gothic " heito," to which our English word is traced. 

Qeia 'He'AtoV re fxeyav 'Xaparpdv re *2e\r}vrjv 

'HS & ', fj irdvrecrcriv eTnyQovioicn (fyaeivei 

dSavdrois re Seolo-t, roi ovpavbv evpvv e^owt, 

yeivaB i V7rodfirj$€io* ^Yirepiavos iv (j^LXorrjri. — Theog. 371. 

But in Hyperion's fellowship subdued, 
Thia begot the mighty Sun, bright Moon, 
And ECs too, who shines o'er all terrene 
And deathless gods that hold the heaven wide. 

In plain prose, the heat of the separated nebulous mass 
was at length overcome by the temperature of outer space, 
overcome sufficiently to produce a Sun, a Moon, and Eos. 

Helios. — The same figurative mode of speaking which 
we use as bearing on the rising and setting of the Sun 
has been also largely used by the ancients. That the true 
system of astronomy was taught by Pythagoras and his 
disciples is well substantiated and recognised; and Ovid 
thus testifies to the sun's setting on one-half of the world 
only to illumine the other half : 

Ipse Dei clypeus, terr& cum tollitur im&, 
Mane rubet : terr£que rubet cum conditur ima : 
Candidus in sumino est. Met. xy. 192. 

(rod's shadow too, when raised o'er earth below, 
The morning fires : and fires when hid from earth : 
'Tis in the zenith bright. 
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1 clypeus.— So Byron in his Manfred : — 

" Thou material God ! 
And representative of the unknown — 
Who chose thee for His shadow." 

2 terraque rubet — reddens the morning elsewhere. 

The ancients described the Sun as traversing the 
heavens, in the same colloquial fashion we do ourselves, 
and the golden boat or couch in which he made the journey 
from west to east is simply figurative, after the same 
colloquial fashion, of the under half, so to speak, of our 
world being illuminated when the upper half is in darkness 
and in slumber. 

Awake, we behold the Sun racing in the heavens, and 
say so , while recognising the reverse to be true : in dark- 
ness and asleep we cannot any longer continue the fiction 
of a race that we do not see ; but to be consistent, collo- 
quially consistent, we must get the Sun back from the 
west after the same quasi fashion we spoke of him as 
going to the west, and the myth of the golden boat, sailing 
along in an ocean of aqueous vapour, was evolved as the 
best solution of the problem, how to placate the deception 
of the senses. There could scarcely be a better. Cowley 
has imitated it, using "a clear river " for "a swift 
vessel " : — 

<( Through the soft ways of heaven, and air, and sea, 

Which open all their pores to thee, 

Like a clear river thou dost glide, 

And with thy living stream through the close channel slide." 

Flammarion writes thus : — " In the centre of this group 
shines the sun, a source of light which illuminates it, and 
of heat which warms it. Floating in the bosom of the 
space which surrounds it on every side, this group is 
like a fleet of many boats rocked in the ocean of the 
heavens." 

Further description of Helios does not come within 
the scope of this book, and though there are multitudinous 
myths connected with the Sun God, he does not enter 
prominently into the Hesiodic narrative which we are 
intending to follow as closely as possible. 
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Sufficient for our purpose is it that Helios is really 
our Sun, that there is no concealment about his per- 
sonality ; for, as Virgil says, 

" Solem quis dicere falsum audeat." 

Selene, too, is not essential to our narrative. So long 
as it is clearly recognised that our Moon is meant, we 
are satisfied, for the reasons mentioned already, to leave 
" the queen of night," and proceed to others not so well 
understood. 

Eos will be treated of best in connection with her con- 
sort Astrseus. Let us remark, however, that, as the child 
of Hyperion and Thea, she too is cosmic matter,- — that 
most ethereal form of it which composes our starry worlds, 
just as the Sun and Moon are less ethereal forms of the 
same matter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Sect. 1.— CRIUS, THE TIE OF ORDER. 

Crius. — " Order is Heaven's first law," sings Pope, and 
cavil as we may at the precedency, we mast assent to the 
efficacy of the mighty power which the poet mentions. 
What is Order ? It involves much or all that is implied in 
method, arrangement, system, manner, way, rule, design, 
plan, scheme, and organisation. There is a distinction 
discernible in all these : while design, plan, and scheme 
have reference usually to the totality of a thing, the others 
refer to the parts as connected with the whole ; and while 
the dominant idea in "rule" is that of sway or precept, 
in "method" it is orderly procedure; and so on. But 
Order embraces them all, the general principle of arrange- 
ment as well as the idea of authority, the universal notions 
of some as well as the restricted meanings of others. 

And yet this "Order" is too definite in its usually 
received application, too well developed to denote the 
incipiency of what is implied — too mature, in short, to suit 
our purpose. There is another word, broader in meaning, 
more generic, and smacking more of the nebulous, which 
offers itself for approval ; it is the word " Course" It 
involves all that Order does, and something more, as evinced 
in such phrases, "the course of creation," "a course of 
studies," "westward the course of empire wends its way," 
" the course of true love never did run smooth ; " it is derived 
indirectly from the Greek Ktlpco ; it has the additional 
advantage of being the correct English analogue for the 
particular Titan that Mythology has termed K/nos, and of 
whom we are now treating. 

Whether Kpios-, or as it is sometimes written Kpeios, be 
derived from KeCpoo or from Kptvco, we shall not insist on, nor 
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need we, in as much as the radical of each word implies 
" to cut, to separate ; " and so long as this idea of separa- 
tion is kept in mind, the derivation leads up to the idea of 
Order, — that all-essential adjuvant to Evolution, which is 
but a change or separation from the simple to the complex. 
It is this notion of separation and consequent arrangement 
that Ovid has dwelt on when describing the events connected 
with the early construction of our universe and earth : 

Nam coelo terras, et terris abscidit undas, 
Et liquidum spisso secrevit ab sere coelum. Met. i. 22. 
Sic ubi dispositam quisquis fuit ille Deorum, 
Oongeriem secmt, sectamque in membra redegit. 

Met. i. 32. 

Matter is observed only in its compounds. The atoms of 
which it is composed are beyond our ken. But from the 
day when first those atoms assumed existence there was a 
Crius which impelled them to arrange themselves definitely 
in molecules and compounds, — an order or course of being 
that was irrevocably associated with Eurybia (eipvs /3ta), 
with a far-extended poiver that reached from heaven above 
to earth and the denizens of earth. Alexander Pope has 
hymned this Titanic Crius as no other poet has ever done : 

" Yast chain of Being ! which from Grod began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what no eye can see, 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 
Erom thee to Nothing. On superior pow'rs 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours : 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed ; 
From Nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth, or ten-thousandth, breaks the chain alike. 
And if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to th' amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let Earth unbalanced from her orbit fly. — 
Planets and stars run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurled,— 
Being on Being wrecked, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And Nature trembles to the throne of God." 
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From this nebulous course springs definite order, which 
may be subdivided into (1) constant and uniform; (2) 
changeable and multiform ; and (3) a mixture of the 
preceding two, namely, that which is either constant and 
multiform, or changeable and uniform. The last two may 
be predicated of things terrestrial, and are symbolised 
respectively by the Pallas and Perses that are born of 
Crius. The first — the constant and uniform — is found 
nowhere but in the heavens, and is called Astrseus as being 
observable only in " the movement of the stars " (acrrpa 

To this Astrseus, the remaining son of Crius, was Eos, 
the daughter of Hyperion and Thia, mated according to 
the myth. 

Sect. 2. — THE CONSTANT AND THE DAWN. 

Eds. — When treating of Hyperion, it was mentioned how 
the parent nebula might be conceived, after the formation 
of a firmament, as disrupting into many successive portions, 
or into two very unequal masses, one to form our Solar 
System, the other to evolve the Sidereal System, and that 
as a consequence evolution would go on apace in both. 
The larger of these masses would by subsequent disruption 
be itself separated into other nebulae, and these into others, 
and so on, all varied as to size, shape, and distance, but 
all possessed of that faint, hazy, ill-defined light charac- 
teristic of the nebulae of our own day when viewed with 
the naked eye or telescope. 

Nebulous matter may consequently be considered as the 
dawn of our universe, so far as the light from extended 
matter be considered. Comparing our Earth with its Sun 
the spectroscope shows many of the constituents of the 
former as resident in the latter. Thus proceeding from 
within outwards, we find in the reversing layer of the Sun 
traces of incandescent copper, nickel, cobalt, iron, and 
manganese ; the spot zone exhibits titanium and sodium • 
the chromosphere presents the vapours of calcium and 

G.o. Q 
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magnesium ; and the coronal atmosphere, or outermost 
envelope, consists mainly of sub-incandescent hydrogen 
and one other not well-recognised element. And further- 
more, as Lockyer has pointed out, those elements would 
appear to have succeeded each other according to their 
densities. 

Again, comparing the Sun with the fixed stars, we find 
some like Capella, Arcturus, Aldebaran, and others, to 
resemble it so closely in the character of the light emitted 
as to prove them to contain the same constituents ; others, 
like Sirius, Vega, and many more, show by the prepon- 
derance of the hydrogen line that they are hotter, and 
brighter, and consequently less evoluted in the order of 
being than our own Sun ; still others, and particularly the 
majority of the red-coloured stars, show by their banded 
spectra that they are more advanced in progress than our 
Sun, that they are cooler, " dying out Suns," as they have 
been termed. 

Once again comparing those fixed stars with the " star 
clustres," distinguished for their isolation, variety in form 
and size, and for different degrees of condensation, we find 
the purely gaseous spectra observed in only the hottest and 
whitest of the single stars, as Sirius, common to all the 
components of the " clustres," showing a less degree of 
evolution for them as a whole. 

When, finally, we compare those " clustres" with the 
nebulae, and note, as in certain of the spiral varieties, 
the rifts or dark spaces between the central nucleus and 
the surrounding rings, the convolutions round a central 
star, and the stars formed and forming in those very 
convolutions, with the connecting nebulous matter between 
the stars and convolutions, we are forced to believe that 
stars are formed, as Eoberts puts it, "by the condensation 
of nebulosity, or by the aggregation of meteoric or other 
cosmic matter." 

Eeasoning thus from Earth to Sun, and from Sun to 
single stars, star clusters, and nebulae, we discover a chain 
of evidence proving that the stars are formed of nebulous 
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matter, and are cooling to the condition of our Sun, — that 
all, it matters not how slowly, are approaching the condition 
of our Earth ; and reversely, that our Earth, cold and 
shrunken as it now is, was once like its own Sun, could at 
one time compare with Sirius in heat and brilliancy, and 
was composed of luminous gas, the first stage we know of 
in evolution from purely nebulous matter. 

This nebulous matter, then, that broke away from its 
smaller partner and, soaring upwards, assumed an upper 
place in space, to be subsequently itself subdivided, may 
be looked on as the dawn of created matter , begetter of the 
stars, and the early precursor of the light which was emitted 
by those stars, our Sun included. But this is Eos, or 
Aurora, child of Hyperion and Thia, mother of the stars, 
and precursor of the morning red. By her alone was the 
light of matter visible, faintly and indefinitely like our 
dawn, when the sidereal system was yet in ifcs nebulous 
incipiency, and when our Sun was in embryo; by her, 
assisted by the methodical procedure of her spouse 
Astrseus, were Sirius, " the monarch of the skies," the 
" demon " Algol and the " variable " V of Cygni, were the 
white Vega and yellow Capella, the orange Arcturus, 
Aldebaran the red, — were all the hosts of heaven brought 
into being and nursed from infancy to age, from 
nebulosity to luminosity; by her and by him was 
our own System evolved into Sun and planets ; and 
by her is the light of former days, still resident in the 
stars, brought to us each morning when the goddess 
driving her steeds, Lampus and Phsethon (4>do$ tSeoov), 
ushers in the dawn. 

" Of Eos and Astrseus were the winds and stars," is the 
brief description of Apollodorus. The ascent of heated 
air, or nebulous matter, is an all-important and well- 
understood factor in the causation of winds. Much more 
important must it have been in the very early youth of our 
globe when heated nebulous matter was more potent and 
more extended over its surface, and when there existed no 
such obstructions as mountain peaks, or even continents, to 

Q 2 
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the production of those northerly, westerly, and southerly 
winds which we call constant (as opposed to the periodical and 
variable winds), and which under the name of trade winds 
are the prevailing type to-day in the equatorial regions. 
Bearing in mind that nebulous matter is Eos, and that 
Astraeus is the symbol of constant or unvarying order, we 
can see why the myth has made the Constant Winds 
children of Eos and Astrseus. The other winds, it will be 
remembered, had as progenitors Thaumas and Electra, and 
did not come into being till after the time of Kronos, since 
Hesiod says, " [x^ra\poviai yap laWov." 

There was a day, then, when Earth was as bright and 
hot as Sirius ; when, later, it was as brilliant as our Sun ; 
when, still later and covered with its primal crust, the sur- 
face glowed with heat from pole to pole. But even so, 
there was ever an unceasing radiation of its heat to out- 
ward space, a radiation that continued through all the ages 
from the Archaic to the Cainozoic. Colder and more 
shrunken then did Earth get to be from age to age ; the 
polar regions were the first to suffer, and the heat was 
being constantly transferred towards what is now the equa- 
torial zone. 

It is this theory of Earth's progressive cooling that has 
been incorporated into mythology under the fable of Eos 
and Tithonus. 

Heat was carried away from Earth as a whole, and 
gradually transferred from the poles to the tropics : 
Tithonus, n Ovcov " heated matter," was carried off by 
Aurora to ^Ethiopia, aWcov of; " Tithonusque remotus in 
auras," as Horace says. But our Earth, or the matter of 
it, will always possess some heat : Aurora obtained immor- 
tality for Tithonus. The consequence of progressive 
radiation of heat has been to make Earth colder and more 
contracted : so too did Tithonus lose the freshness of youth 
and grow shrunken in his old age; "Longa Tithonum 
minuit senectus," as Horace says again. Science asserts 
that changes of climate have been recurrent on our globe, 
that the glaciation of one hemisphere and warmth of the 
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other has been the rule, and that such alternate conditions 
occur every ten or twelve thousand years. 

Though Earth, then, may grow colder and colder, it 
retains sufficient heat to nourish the vital spark — Tithonus 
cannot die ; — and by transferring the snow and ice from 
one hemisphere to the other, it continues its existence : 
even so some myths relate that Tithonus was changed into a 
grasshopper, an insect that according to old belief, moults 
when it is old and grows young again. 

1 'Ao-rpaiat 'Hcbs dvepovs TeK€ KaprepoOvpovs, 

dpyecrTrjv Ze(fivpov> Bopi-qv r' alijfrjpoKeXevSov 

kcu NoroVf eV (JiiXoTrjTi dta #ea) tvvrjOeiara. 

rovs 8e per 1 dare pa t'iktzv 'Eoao-cfiopov 'Hpiyeveia 
5 aarpa re Xap7r€T6covra f rar' ovpavbs icrT€(j)dvci>Tcu. — Theog. 378. 

Couched with the god in sweet companionship 

Did Eos for Astrseus bear the winds, 

The constant winds, the placid Zephyrus, 

The drying Boreas, and Notus too. 

Then after these Erigeneia bore 

Phosphor, the star of morning, and the stars 

That steady shine, and those that deck the sky. 

NOTES. 

1 KaprepoQvpovs. — Stout-hearted, enduring, constant 

2 dpyeo-rrjv. — dpyeco " to be unemployed, to rest." So Ovid, "placidi 

Zephyri." 

alyjnjpoKeXevdov.— act yjsrjpos Ke\€v6ov y " ever drying the ways." The 
North Wind is dry and cold. In the latter sense Ovid uses 
" horrifer Boreas." 

3 kcu Noroz/. — The South Wind was born last, as being essentially 

the one that brings rain. Ovid too, describing the arrange- 
ment of the Winds in his Metamorphoses, lines 61 to 66, puts 
Auster, the South Wind, last. 

4 rovs per daTcpa. — The words can also be rendered, " And these 

did Erigeneia beget after the star Phosphorus, &c." But we 
prefer the rendering given, since not only does Hesiod commence 
with the formation of the winds, but also Apollodorus, who 
says " *HoOs $e kol 'Ao-rpaiov avepoi kcu ao-rpa" In Genesis, too, 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars were the work of the Fourth Day, 
which period, as we shall find, was posterior to the ' * Golden 
Age" of Mythology. When writing of this Age, Ovid makes 
distinct mention of the existence of winds : — 

" Ver erat seternum : placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores." 
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And it is not till after the formation and distribution of the 
"Winds that he says :— 

" Vix ea limitibus dissepserat omnia certis : 
Cum, quae pressa diu massa latuere sub ilia, 
Sidera cseperunt toto effervescere cselo." Met. 69. 

'HptyeVta.— An epithet of Eos, and used frequently as such in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. It has been variously taken to mean 
" early born," " morn -producing," "child of morn," and 
" mother of morn." Of all four, the first, " early born," is the 
closest to the derivation assigned, rjpL yelvofiai. It may equally 
well be derived from rjrjp or drjp yeivofiai, and would thus signify 
" air bearing," or " air born," that is, producing the winds, 
and sprung from nebulous or airy matter. Erigeneia would 
thus be both the child of air and the mother of air. 
5 aarpa \afX7rerocovra. — The planets that shine with a steady light : 
rdr ovpavos iorrecfrdvcorai, the fixed stars. 



Sect. 3. — THE CHANGEABLE AND THE GLOOM. 

Pallas. Kpi'o) & Evpvftlr) reKev ev (jyikorrjrL fiiyelo-a 
'AcTTpaiov re p.4yav UaKkavrd re bla Sedcov 

TIepo-rjv 0\ bs ml ttclo-l ixeTeTrpenev IdfjLoo-vvrjcriv. — Theog. 37o. 

Eurybia, with Crius mingled, bore 
Astrseus mighty, Pallas god of gods, 
And Perses who in skill outvies them all. 

It is safe to assert that as the stars shine and move to- 
day, so did they shine and move when gazed on by the first 
man, probably by the first animal, that ever moved upon 
this Earth. An order characterised by constancy of being 
and uniformity of motion has been theirs, and has been 
symbolised by Astrseus in the myths. But there is another 
kind of order begotten of the general course of creation, a 
terrestrial order that deals peculiarly with our own globe 
and its inhabitants. While the heavenly bodies as a whole 
have not changed in their nature, movement, or apparent 
position, our Earth as a whole has undergone many changes. 
It has from a luminous mass become an opaque one ; has 
been growing colder and colder; has been accelerated or 
retarded in its motion by proximity or distance from the 
Sun round which it revolves; has been covered in turn 
with incandescent gas, with water, and with a solid crust ; 
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has changed from a uniform season, that probably lasted 
for thousands of years, to a regular round of spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter. The construction of its 
crust too has been marked by variability ; and as it was from 
the first so has it continued. The unceasing efforts of 
Evolution are changing the simple into the complex, and this 
into the more complex : those changes necessitate arrange- 
ment after arrangement in the matter, and subdivision 
after subdivision in the forces and motions ; so that all is 
progressive, or retrogressive, — which is but progression 
backwards. 

The type of order for the heavens is constant and uni- 
form, that for earth is changeable and multiform : if 
Astraeus be the symbol of one, then Pallas, as his brother, 
must have some valid claim to be the mythological repre- 
sentative of the other. 

The derivation of the word is as suggestive as is its 
relationship to Astraeus or its birth from Criusand Burybia. 
The interchange of tt and $ is quite common in the Greek, 
as instanced in irav6$, irdrvr], &c, for fyavos, (^cltvyj, &c. ; so 
that Udkkas is but a changed form for <t>a\\as, which latter 
is derived from <£aco akkos, " appearing different." Such 
cognates as (frakkos, the Bacchic emblem for Nature's gene- 
rating power, and akaa-o-a), " to change," "to alter," "to 
make otherwise," have reference to and fasten the derivation. 

This is the Pallas who, when Crius was hurled to 
Tartarus, succeeded his nebulous, insufficient sire, and 
commencing where he left off, arranged and rearranged, 
and arranged again and again, the simple atoms into 
molecules and those into compounds, to form all things, 
organic and inorganic alike. " The elements," says Miller, 
" have no more likeness to the compounds which they form 
than the separate letters of the alphabet have to the words 
which may be made from them." Pallas is the great 
lexicographer of nature. He has taken the quartz, feldspar, 
and mica, which he fashioned, and from them made the 
granite and the gneiss to serve as a rocky basis ; and when 
these were disrupted and changed — by his agency, too—he 
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once and again arranged their constituents, ever adding, 
ever altering, to produce the different strata which surround 
our globe. He works equally powerful in water and in air, 
forming the latter out of nitrogen, oxygen, carbonic acid, 
and other gases ; the former from oxygen and hydrogen : 
he adds nitrogen to hydrogen and forms ammonia : from 
this he takes a little of the nitrogen and adds some oxygen, 
and the deadly nitric acid is the result. 

And as it is with earth and water and air, so too is it 
with the organisms that have dwelt and dwell in all three 
habitats ; for whether oak or algae, shrimp or whale, fly or 
eagle, worm or mammoth, — all from the well-nigh structure- 
less Amoebus to that most complete of beings, Man, have 
been moulded and framed, and their parts arranged by 
this variable order which has been fitly called by Hesiod, 
UdkXavTa bla Oeaoov, " Pallas, the God of gods." 

And it is to this God of gods that Mythology has assigned 
a Styx ; an atra, stagnans, tristes, inamabilis Styx, as 
partner ! Willingly would we deny it, gladly disprove it, 
were it not that poet, preacher, and scientist, and grim 
experience, best teacher of all, assert the self-same fact 
and maintain that this particular myth, like all the others, 
is but a plain, unvarnished tale of fact, not fiction. 

Styx. — Constructive order involves not only the matter 
which makes up the parts arranged, but also the motion 
exhibited during the arrangement as well as the force 
which produces this motion. Many causes, however, such 
as gravity, inertia, friction, &c, tend from the very first to 
produce continuous deductions in the motion ; and con- 
tinual division and subdivision tend to produce continuous 
dissipation of the force. It is evident then, that destruction 
is present from the very inception of construction, and that 
an agency exists which grimly follows on the steps of 
progressive order, biding its time, and watching for an 
opportune moment to assert its reality and to introduce 
another but reversed order of things. There is no un- 
certainty or doubt as to the fact. Science asserts in cold 
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language that for the whole and for the part Evolution or 
progressive order advances until a point is reached when 
the antagonising forces of integration and disintegration 
come to an Equipoise, or Equilibrium Mobile : this point 
reached, integrating forces yield to disintegrating ones, and 
a new order of arrangement begins. So that this Variable 
Order, which appertains to earth, consists ever and always 
of two elements. An algebraic formula but explains it. 
Eepresenting the variables, Constructiveness and Destruc- 
tiveness, by C and D, and the constant by 0, then we 
have C"(0 — D) 2 , where Constructiveness is a decreasing 
function of Destructiveness for all values of D less 
than that assigned to 0, and an increasing function of 
Destructiveness for all values of D greater than that .of 0. 
C and D are variables never apart ; they are wedded to one 
another for weal or woe ; the Order is constant. So is it 
with the constructive Pallas and destructive Styx that 
Mythology has wedded fast unto one another. 

And what the philosopher has reasoned out, the preacher 
has proclaimed, and the poet has sung :— 

' * As man, perhaps the moment of his breath, 
Keceives the lurking principle of death ; 
The young disease that must subdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his strength." 

What Pope has applied to the part, Shakespeare has 
enunciated of the whole : — 

' ' The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve ! 
And like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind." 

Still, nothing has been lost. It is true that a some- 
thing which we call Life has departed; but for Matter 
itself, the same forces remain, and the round of Order, 
though now retrogressive, still proceeds. What is left, 
whether incorporated for a while or not, will sooner or 
later moulder and be resolved into the elements from which 
they sprung. In either case subsisting life is benefited, 
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and the sum total of matter remains the same. Young 
has expressed the idea aptly in his " Night Thoughts." 

4 ' Look nature through : 'tis revolution all ; 
All change ; no death. Day follows Night, and Night 
The dying Day ; stars rise, and set, and rise ; 
Earth takes th' example. 

# * * * * * 

All to renourish fades ; 
As in a wheel, all sinks to reascend, 
Emblems of man, who passes, not expires." 

At what stage the dreaded equilibrium mobile occurs, we 
know not. There is undoubtedly a natural limit assigned 
to all, to hill and vale, river and forest, and to every being 
that moves in water, air, or earth ; but with this, and 
independent of this, there is the terrible uncertainty 
and fear of death or destruction which is ever impending 
over all. When Ovid describes Zeus as pledging his word 
to Semele, he puts the following into the mouth of the god : 

Quoque magis credas ; Stygii quoque conscia sunto 
Numina torrentis — Timor, et Deus ille Deorum. 

Met. III. 290. 

And that the more reliant thou may'st be ; 

Let these, the Stygian torrent's guardians, Eear 

And he, the God of gods, bear witness too. 

We must all drink of this torrent on the way, but how 
long we know not. The earthquake, landslide, volcano 
and glacier, have brought ruin on many a towering peak, 
fertile plain, and meandering stream, and have buried 
them and all organisms upon them fathoms deep under 
rock and clay and ice and lava : the budding plant has 
been nipped by frost, the stately oak been levelled by 
lightning, the cyclone, or the axe : all these forces, and 
with them war, disease, famine, care, and pestilence, have 
hurried away by an untimely end millions of men, 
and animals inferior to men. Hurried them to where? 
Sooner or later beneath the earth. Flesh may be devoured by 
flesh, man's by animals, and animal's by its own kin or by 
men ; but earth eventually swallows destroyer and destroyed. 
This is in part one phase— the physical- — of the celebrated 
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Metempsychosis of Pythagoras ; and it is with this idea 
that much of what Ovid has written in his 15th Book of 
the Metamorphoses must be read. 

Hen quantum scelus est, in viscera viscera condi, 
Congestoque avidum pinguescere corpore corpus ; 
Alteriusque animantem animantis vivere lefcho ! 

Met. XY. 88. 

To bury flesh in flesh, fat greedy frame 
"With mass congested, and retain life's spark 
By life's destruction ;— oh ! how loathsome 'tis ! 

Omnia mutantur : nihil interit. Errat, et illinc 
Hue venit, hinc illuc, et quoslibet occupat artus 
Spiritus : eque feris humana in corpora transit, 
Inque feras noster : nec tempore deperit ullo. 

Met. XY. 165. 

Things change ; nought perishes. Life's spirit roams, 

And to and fro, repeatedly, it comes, 

And occupies whatever frames it may ; 

The beast's to human, ours to beasts, doth go : 

And yet at no time passes it away. 

There is a downward tendency, a via declivis, for all 
existences created. Gravity alone urges us thither, says 
philosophy; and geology teaches that our broadest continents 
and highest mountains were once and again beneath the 
surface, — and may be so again, for all that we are absolutely 
assured of. And as regards organic life the same holds 
good. Man's last duty to his departed fellows, the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, the downward force of rain and snow and 
ice, the floods of overflowing rivers, the tidal waves and 
inundations of the sea, the earthquake and volcano, and 
that constantly slow but sure subsidence going on in 
different regions at a time,— all these and other causes tend 
eventually to make organic beings disappear from view 
beneath the surface, there to decay, moulder, putrefy, and 
be dissolved into their original elements. 

How far beneath ? Who can tell. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the elementary particles can be carried to what- 
ever depth the water derived from rain, snow, and melted 
ice, can penetrate. Of all this water, some goes off with the 
streams and rivers down to the deep sea, but by far the 
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greater part sinks into the ground. Of this latter a portion 
reappears upon the surface as springs and wells, and some- 
times even as rivers: the remaining portion we never 
behold unless some of nature's convulsions cause it to 
appear once more in the steam of volcanic outbursts or in 
the sudden mutations arising from earthquakes. We cannot 
tell what proportion of the whole is thus detained below 
and prevented from rising, but judging from the rainfall 
and melting snow and from the fact that the floors of sea 
and ocean as well as the beds of rivers and lakes are all 
leaky, it is stated that the amount of underground water 
itself must be enormous. Even the rocks and minerals 
are not capable of resisting its downward progress. The 
fragmental rocks, whether sand or clay, coal or chalk, lime- 
stone or other, contain water ; so do the metamorphic rocks 
beneath them, and even in the granite basis of our globe 
has it been discovered. The microscope has found in every 
rock and mineral a series of minute interstices between the 
particles or crystals of which they are composed, and 
through those interstices and through even the particles 
themselves has water been proved to be capable of infil- 
trating. The smaller and closer the interstices the more 
difficult will be the passage, but the fact remains that no 
rock or mineral, not even flint, is absolutely impervious to 
the permeation of water. And when it does reach in some 
places a relatively impervious layer, it proceeds to form 
there pools or lakes, and the surplus water overflowing 
percolates through some more porous beds till at length it 
finds a devious way beneath the obstruction to its downward 
trend. That water not only passes down, but that it also 
circulates , under ground in channels and tunnels, formed 
along the natural joints and crevices of the rocks, and 
widened by its own mechanical action, is evidenced from 
the occasional rise of leaves, twigs, and even live fish, in 
the shafts of artesian wells bored in the sandy deserts of 
Algeria and other like regions where there is no surface 
water and where rain seldom if ever falls, — thus proving that 
the water, which must have come from a distance many 
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leagues away, has circulated for miles and miles beneath 
the surface. 

To whatever depth it goes, there is not a particle of organic 
or mineral matter secure from its attacks. 

As rain, it always absorbs some of the air through which 
it falls, and thus becomes possessed of carbonic acid gas 
and organic germs, with minute quantities of other ingre- 
dients with which our atmosphere is freighted. 

By virtue of its own powers as a solvent, and aided by 
these auxiliaries, it proceeds to disintegrate the surface 
rocks by hydration, weathering, solution, oxidation, deoxida- 
tion, and mechanical action- 
Carrying with it the same reagents it sinks into the 
earth, thereto pursue even more markedly the disintegration 
and decomposition it had begun above. It now, too, gains 
fresh forces from the abundant organic matter it meets with 
in the soil and from the reservoirs of carbonic acid gas it 
finds pent up in the natural cavities below. No substance, 
it is said, is capable under certain conditions of resisting 
the solvent force of water containing carbonic acid : the 
water in its downward course finds those conditions in the 
increased heat and pressure and the recruits of decomposi- 
tion. Armed thus, it defies the resisting powers of all- 
even the siliceous rocks — that bars its progress or its circula- 
tion. And as it goes it ever scoops out, first the most 
yielding and friable of obstructions, leaving the more 
massive and hardier to stand, Chemically and mechanically 
working, it trickles along here, in a fuller stream there, 
forms a pool or lake or cascade elsewhere, winds round 
some hardy, opposing rock to attack its weaker neighbour, 
swells out in some cretaceous bed to form caves that throw 
our Mammoth into insignificance and that are, it may be, 
supported with pillars of chalcedony and chert and other 
lustrous varieties of quartz. But it ever goes down, dow r n. 
Not mere imagination this : Every spring that comes to the 
surface brings the debris of the work going on below, and 
the immense deposits of sulphur, lime, magnesia, iron, 
soda, salt, silica and mineral oil brought up, must represent 
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a - corresponding waste of matter below, and as a conse- 
quence the existence of tunnels, caves, lakes, and river beds. 
Ramsay has estimated the annual discharge of mineral 
matter from the warm springs of Bath to be equal to a 
square column 9 feet in diameter and 140 feet in height. 
And this is only for a single year and for a minor spring ! 

To what depth this surface water is capable of descending 
is not absolutely known. There is nothing, as we have 
shown, to prevent it from sinking to the granitic or other 
crust that overlies the interior fires of our globe ; it is even 
asserted that it may infiltrate this and be a means of so 
rousing up the central fire as to produce the volcanic out- 
breaks of to-day, just as it may have helped to produce 
those of a former age. Daubree has shown that capillary 
water has the capacity of penetrating rocks even against a 
high counter pressure of vapour, and that water at extreme 
depths may be under such a pressure as to retain its liquid 
condition at a red or even at a white heat. 

Let us review : 

We have a vast body of underground water, — begotten of 
aqueous vapour, circulating in the stratified beds, — reaching 
to the solid crust, and probably infiltrating into 'the fiery 
depths of the nucleus, — carrying with it from the surface 
down the hydrated and sodden remains, of all organisms 
bereft of life, and, though very slowly, of inorganic dust ; 
and while carrying them, witnessing and helping in the 
resolution of those bodies, of the compound rocks and 
vegetable fibre, of animal flesh, of the gray matter of the 
brain and of all that is latent in this gray matter. 

Let us compare : 

We have Styx, — born of Oceanus, — that river of the 
nether world round which it flows nine times, — connected 
with the more central rivers of Acheron, Cocytus, and 
Pyriphlegethon, — that hateful Styx which we all dread to 
embark on ; that gloomy Styx which when our bodies have 
to cross, the quicker the better, for corruption is more 
loathsome by its slowness ; that Styx which is open for our 
voyage provided a little clay be sprinkled over our 
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remains ; Styx from which we are assuredly kept back for 
a period by suffering a too slow decay for want of a little 
earth denied us by poverty, by shipwreck, or the ferocity of 
savage beasts. 

There is nothing mythical — to use the word in its baser 
sense — in this Styx. It is a reality, as substantial, alas ! 
as the underground waters themselves ; a real river which, 
dreadful though it be in anticipation and the changes that 
accompany it, we must all embark on soon or late. 

' ' Our life is onward — and our very dust 
Is longing for its change, that it may take 
New Combinations." 

The explanation given will tend to solve what has been 
much of a puzzle to translators of the classics, namely, 
why Styx has been sometimes described as a river, at other 
times as a lake, and again as a stagnant pool. It would 
be an almost endless task to quote the passages where Styx 
is mentioned, but we give' the following from Ovid : 

1 Est via declivis funesta nubila taxo : 

Ducit ad infernas, per muta silentia, sedes. 
Styx nebulas exhalat iners, umbrseque recentes 
Descendunt iliac, simulacraque functa sepulchris. 
5 Pallor, hyemsque tenent late loca senta : novique 
Qua sit iter manes, Stygiam quod ducit ad urbem, 
Ignorant, ubi sit nigri fera regia Ditis. 
Mille capax aditus, et apertas undique portas, 
Urbs habet. Utque fretum de tota flumina terra, 

10 Sic omnes animas locus accipit ille : nec ulli 
Exiguus populo est, turbamve accedere sentit. 
Errant exsangues sine corpore et ossibus umbrae : 
Parsque forum celebrant, pars imi tecta tyranni ; 
Pars aliquas artes antiquee imitamina vitse 

15 Exercent; aliam partem sua poena coercet. — Met. IY. 432. 

Downward' s the path obscured by dismal yew : 
Through silence mute to nether climes it leads. 
There sluggish Styx exhales its fogs ; and shades 
Just laid to rest, and such as are but graced 
"With empty honours of a tomb, descend. 
Pallor and cold those sentines widely hold : 
And manes new know not what way may be 
That to the grewsome stronghold doth conduct 
"Where stands the cruel court of swarthy Dis. 
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Full many avenues and open gates 

On all sides hath this stronghold vast. And as 

From every land the sea receives the streams, 

So too all beings does this place receive : 

Nor cramped it is by race of any kind, 

Nor recks it of the crowd that ever comes. 

There wander shades sans blood, sans flesh, sans bones : 

Part throng the deck, and part the very roof 

Of central tyrant force ; some devious ways, 

A past life's semblances, are used by more ; 

Still others their own punishment restrains. 

NOTES. 

1 funesta taxo. — So Byron : 

" The very cypress droops to death — 
Dark tree, still sad when others' grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner o'er the dead." 

3 iners. — Dissolution is in its beginning just below the surface. 

5 loca senta. — Filthy places, sink - holes. " Sentines," though 

marked in our dictionaries as obsolete, should be restored if 
only for propriety's sake. 

" A stinking sentine of all vices." — Latimer. 

6 Qua sit iter.^-There are many and devious paths for the under- 

ground water. 

urbem. — Literally "a walled town," and thus most applicable to 
the rocky crust immediately surrounding the central fire, the 
fera regia. 

10 nec ulli exiguus. " 'Tis here all meet ! 

The shivering Icelander, and sunburnt Moor ; 
Men of all climes that never met before ; 

* •* * * 

The wrecks of nations, and the spoils of time, 
With all the lumber of six thousand years."— Blair. 

13 Forum — that is, from the surface of the earth all the way down. 
form, the deck or hatch of a ship, which is above, and leads from 

deck to deck down to the hold or cellar, 
tecta. — The rocky crust covering the central fire , imi tyranni. 

14 artes. — The sinuous or winding passages through the rocks, 
imitamina. — " E'en in our ashes live their wonted fires." — Gray. 

Hesiod gives two descriptions of Styx. The first bears 
on the help she afforded Zeus in his battle with the Titans : 

1 2tl>£ €T€K i Q,Keavov Svydrrjp ILdWavTL ficyelcra 
Zrjkov Kai Nlktju KaXkia(f)vpov Iv fxeydpoLorL' 
Kai Kpdro§ rjdi Birjv dpLdeiKera yeivaro reKva, 
tcqv ovk ear' dndvevOe Alos dofios, ovbe tis eSp?;, 
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ovb* obbs 07T7J77 fir) kclvois Beos rjyefiovevr] 

aAV alel rrap Zrjvl ftapVKTvTrcp ebpiotovrai. 

&s yap ifiovkevve 2ru£ a<j)BiTos 'SlKeavivrf 

fjfian r<5 ore irdvras 'OXvfnrios dcrTepoTrrfrrfs 

dBavdrovs eKaXea-ae Beovs es fiaKpbv"0\vfnTov, 
10 elrre b\ 6s av fierd eto Beoav Tirrjcri /xa^otro, 
rt^ aTTOppaiareiv yepdcov, rifirjv be eKacrrov 

e^efiev ffv to irdpos ye fier dBavdroicri Beoicri* 

rbv b* e(f>aB\ ocrris arifios virb Kpovov rjb 7 dyepaaros, 

Ttfirjs Ka\ yepdcov eTrifirjo-efiev fj Befits eariv. 
15 rjXBe B* apa it parr) 2rv£ afyBvros OiSXvfiirovbe 

(rvv artyoicriv Traibecrcri (f>i\ov bid firfbea rrarpos. 

rf)v be Zevs rifirfcre^ irepKrcrd be bap 1 aTrebaKev* 

avTTfv fiev yap eBrjfce Beatv fieyav efifievoi opKOv, 

naibas b* rjfiara irdvra eov fieravaieras elvai. 
20 &s b : avroos iravTea-cri biafiirepes, &(nr€p V7r€0~rrj ) 

e^eTeXearar avrbs be fieya Kparel rjbe avdvarei. — Theog. 383 

With Pallas mated Ocean's daughter, Styx, 

Bore Zeal and Victory that's rounded well 

Within the crypts ; well-guiding Strength and Might 

She also bore, an offspring whose abode 

Is not aloof from Jove ; nor certain seat 

For single one of these, nor way whereby 

A god may point the path ; but ever near 

Loud-sounding Jupiter they take their stand. 

For so advised the Oceanian born, 

Imperishable Styx, that fateful day, 

When to Olympus wide all deathless gods 

Th' Olympian light'ner summoned, and declared 

No one of gods who'd fight the Titan crew 

With him should lose his claims, — that each would have 

The self- same honour 'mongst the immortal gods. 

This too he said, whoe'er 'neath Kronos was 

Unhonoured and untitled, he'd attain 

To rank and titles such as right 'twould be. 

So then by means of her beloved sire 

Was Sfcyx imperishable first to come 

Towards Olympus, and her sons with her. 

Zeus honoured her and gave surpassing gifts. 

Herself indeed he made the gods' great oath ; 

Her sons, to be his changelings for all time. 

In self -same manner for the others all 

Precisely as he pledged himself he did ; 

And great his strength, and mighty does he rule. 



G.O. 
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NOTES. 

2 ZrjXov. " Not Kings alone, 

Each villager has his ambition too." — Young '. 

Nlktjv KaWio-cjivpov. — KaXki-cr<paip6(D, " well-rounded." 

" Our little life is rounded with a sleep." — Shakespeare. 

' ' For with thy side shall dwell at last 
The victory of endurance born." — Bryant. 
fxeydpoKTi. — fxeydpos signifies "a large common hall," "a house of 
many rooms, " and so earth, as a vast cemetery, ra fieyapa 
were u the underground caves " sacred to Demeter and Proser- 
pine. 

3 apibcUeTa. " 'Tis great to have a giant's strength, 

But tyrannous to use it." 

4 ovk airdvevOe Atos. — A generation dies; but its passions, all em- 

braced by zeal, victory, might, and strength, survive. 

5 ovbe ns edpr), ovb* 6b6s. — Thero is a different ideal for all, but the 

way to it is not always the same; there is no royal road to 
success or learning. 

(< Life is before ye ! " — from the fated road 
Ye cannot : turn then, take ye up the load. 
Not yours to tread or leave the unknown way, 
Ye must go o'er it, meet ye what ye what ye may. 

Mrs. Butler. 

15 rjXBe 2tl»|. — Decomposition is a prime factor in fertilising the soil, 

and is thus an auxiliary, the first, for Zeus or Life. 
* ' But creeping things shall revel in their spoil, 
And fit thy clay to fertilise the soil." — Byron. 

4 ' Life mocks the idle hate 
Of his arch-enemy, Death ; — yea, seats himself 
Upon the tyrant's throne, the sepulchre, 
And of the triumph of his ghastly foe 
Makes his own nourishment." — Bryant. 
i( That which thou sowest is not quickened, except it die." 

1 Corinth, xv. 36. 

16 bia fjLTjdea uarpos. — By means of aqueous vapour, or of evaporation, 

is the soil pulverised, decomposition brought to the surface^ 
and life thus benefited. 

18 fieyav opKov. — Dissolution accompanies us from birth, and life's 

tenure is uncertain. What then can be the most binding oath 
for Life (Zeus), but the fear and reality of Death, that is, 
Styx? 

19 fxeravaLeras. — There is no annihilation of matter; death in one 

form is but a resurrection in another. 

" There is no rest in all the realms of life ; 
Man's an epitome of endless strife." 
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After Zeus had hurled the Titans into Tartarus, Hesiod 
gives a further description of Styx : 

1 "EvSa be vaierdei (rrvyeprj deos aQavaroidi^ 
Aetvr) 2ru£, BvydTrjp d^roppoov ^SlKeavolo 
TrpecrfivTaTr). voacpLV be 6e$>v kKvto. bafxara vaiei 
[jLaKpfioriv 7T€Tpr)cri KaTY)p€(j)€ K afjL(j)\ be ttovty) 

5 KLO(TLV dpyVp€Ol(TL 7TpOS OVpCLVOV iffTT)plKTai. 

iravpa be Qavfjcavros dvydrrjp irobas owed 'Ipis 
dyyeXir)V 7rcaXeiTai eV evpea vara daXdo-arrjs, 
OTnror' epis kol vetKos iv aOavaroicriv oprjrai, 
kcli p ore tls yjfevbrjTai 'OXvfJiTna Soo/xar' ixovrcov, 

10 Zevs be re^lpiv eire^e Becov fieyav opKov iveiicai 
rrjXoBev iv -^pva-irj 7rpox6<p> TroXvavvfiov vbcop, 
yjrvxpov, o t j €K irerprjs KaraXelfteTai rfXiftdrow, 
vyjrrjXrjs' 7roXX6v be & virb x@ov6s evpvobelrjs 
i£ lepov 7TorafjLOLO peei bid vvktcl p,eXaivav 

15 'QKeavoto Kepas' beKarr) d' iiri fxoipa bebaa-rai. 
ivvea fiev irep\ yrjv re /cat evpea vcora BaXdao-rjs 
bivfls dpyvperjs elXiyjievos els aXa n'nrTei) 
f) be /u' €K Trerprjs irpopeei \ieya irrjfxa 6eoi<riv* 
os Kev rr)v eiriopKOV diroXefyas eiro}x6(T(Trj 

20 dOavdrcov, ot ex ovo ~ L ^P 7 } vKpoevros 'OXt//A7rov, 
Kelrai vY}VTpiOS Tere\eo-p,evov els eviavrov, 
ovbe 7ror' dp,fipo<TLr}s kol veKTapos epx^rm cktctov 
ftpaxrios, dXX' oye Keirai dvdirvevo~Tos Kai avavbos 
(TTptoTois iv \ex^o-(TL, kcikov be i Kcofia KaXvirrei. 

25 avrap eiT7)v voiicrov rehear] fxeyav els iviavrov, 
aXXos d' e£ aXXov de^erat x a ^ €7r ^ T€ P os S^Xoy. 
elvderes be 6eS>v d7rop,elpeTai alev eovrcov, 
ovbe itot } is (3ovXr)v eVtyuo-yerat ovb' iiri balras 
ivvea irdvra erea' be Kara b J ii7Lp,L0-yerai avns 

30 elpeas dBardroov, ot 'OXvparia bSp,ar > e^owt. 

rolov ap' opKov edevro 6eoi STuyos a<j)6iTov vbcop, 

wyvyiov, to 6' lr\ari Karacrrv(f)eXov bid x^P 0V ' — Theog. 775. 

There, hated, by immortals, lies dread Styx, 

Of backward flowing Ocean eldest child : 

Apart from gods there lie those famed abodes 

Eoofed o'er with mighty rocks, and all around 

With shining pillars heavenwards they've been propped. 

Once in a while upon her message goes 

The child of Thaumas, Iris swift of foot, 

O'er the broad surface of the deep when strife 

And rivalry are 'mongst immortals roused ; 

And surely then, when some of those that had 

Olympian domes perverted grew, and Zeus 

Sent Iris forth to bring from far away 

In rich outpouring the great oath of gods, 

The well-known water, cold, and trickling from 
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The rock that's seated deep and towers on high. 

And far 'neath fissured earth through black of night 

This branch of ocean's sacred river runs ; 

But tenth has been the measure fixed by fate. 

For nine, in silvery spires rolled round the earth 

And sea's broad back, falls one into the deep ; 

But forward flows this other from the rock, 

A grievous scourge to the immortals all. 

Of gods that hold Olympian snowy peaks, 

Whoe'er for this has left the pledge he took, 

Senseless he lies for the predestined time, 

Nor e'er of sustenance desirous comes 

Near to the nectar and ambrosia, but 

Breathless and voiceless lies he there within 

The stratified beds, and comatose as 'twere. 

But when this suffering for ages long 

He has discharged, another task's received, 

Another, and another, more severe. 

For periods nine away from livelong gods, 

Nor once he's mixed in council nor in feast 

The full nine cycles long ; but on the tenth 

Once more he's mingled with the host of gods 

Immortal who Olympian domes possess. 

Such then the oath the gods have made of Styx, 

Of its imperishable water, old ; 

And such through regions rugged down it goes. 

NOTES. 

4 fiaKpfjo-Lv TT€Tp7](TL. — Owing primarily to unequal contraction of the 
crust, and subsequently to subterranean agitation and the 
chemical action of underground water, the whole thickness of 
the earth's rocky covering is supposed to be extensively 
fissured and intersected with tunnels and caverns. 
9 Kai p ore. — Occasionally, says the poet, does the rainbow go forth 
upon its mission; but surely did it go forth once when the 
greater part of mankind and of earth grew corrupt (ns ^ev^rai), 
.and there ensued a Deluge that brought back the Stygian 
waters to aid in the general destruction. 

* ' In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, in the second 
month, the seventeenth day of the month, the same day were 
all the fountains of the great deep broken up, and the windows 
of heaven were opened.'' — Genesis vii. 11. 

12 €K irerprjs. — The rocky crust of earth, with deep foundations and 
lofty mountains, and permeated with water from top to base. 

15 bcKarrj. — The ancients believed in a general renovation of the 
surface of land and water upon our globe at the end of every 
ten thousand years or so, this period being half of their magnus 
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annus, or Great Platonic Cycle. For nine (eWa) of those 
thousands would the aqueous vapour roll round our planet, 
replenishing the rivers, lakes, and springs that finally empty 
into the ocean ; and during the same nine periods would one 
"branch of this ocean river, namely the underground water, 
trickle from the surface downwards through the rocky envelope 
of earth. The tenth (Senear?;), period would be the fateful one, 
since the entire configuration of land and water would be 
altered by seismic, volcanic, depressing, and elevating influences. 
A somewhat analogous theory is held by modern writers to 
account for the long periods of cold (similar to the historic Ice 
Age), and equally long of heat, which occurred at widely 
separated intervals during the history of our Earth. Dr. Oroll 
ascribes the cause to the combined effect of change of eccentricity 
and the precession of the equinoxes, — the magnus annus of the 
ancients, — and while arguing that the northern hemisphere was 
glaciated while the southern was warm, and vice versa, says, 
" owing to the precession of the equinoxes, the condition of 
things on the two hemispheres must be reversed every 10,000 
years or so." 

16-17. — The context, as well as the ^tv — §e (line 18) shows that the 
overground circulation of aqueous vapour as a whole (Up6s 
7Torafi6s } &K€av6s) is referred to in these lines, just as line 18 has 
reference to the underground water. 

18 fx4ya nrjfia. — It is generally conceded that the descent of water 

from the surface is an essential exciting cause of volcanic 
outbursts, landslips, and possibly of earthquakes. The 
scourging effects of volcanoes and earthquakes are well known. 
In 1806 a landslip in Switzerland swept across the valley of 
Goldau, burying four villages and about 500 people. In 1839 
a mass of chalk on the Dorsetshire coast of England slipped 
into the sea, bearing with it houses, roads, and fields, and 
leaving behind a rent three-quarters of a mile long, 150 feet 
deep, and 240 feet wide. 

19 tt)v iiriopKov. — The eVt follows its case, the reading being rr\v eVt 

OjOKOV. 

Every particle of matter has its own station to guard and its 
own function to fulfil. If it proves untrue to duty, and leaves 
behind the bond of union (opKov awoke tyas) for the sake of 
this (rrjv €7tl) underrunning water, it will assuredly rue the day. 
The poet tells us how ; and modern science thus confirms his 
words : 

"The great plains of the earth's surface are due to the 
deposit of gravel, sand, and loam. They are thus monuments 
at once of the destructive and reproductive processes which 
have been in progress unceasingly since the first land rose 
above the sea and the first shower of rain fell. Every pebble 
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and particle of their soil, once part of the distant mountains, 
has travelled slowly and fitfully downwards. Again and again 
have these materials been shifted, ever moving downward and 
sea-ward. For centuries, perhaps, they have taken their share 
in the fertility of the plains, and have ministered to the 
necessities of flower and tree, of the bird of the air, the beast of 
the field, and of man himself. But their destiny is. still the 
great ocean. In that bourne alone can they find undisturbed 
repose, and there slowly accumulating in massive beds, they 
will remain until, in the course of ages, renewed upheaval shall 
raise them into future land, there once more to pass through 
the same cycle of change." — Encyc. Brit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Sect. l.—C(EUS, THE TIE OE UNION. 

Coeus. — There is another characteristic as indelibly 
associated with matter as is Order. Mere arrangement of 
atomic matter would still leave matter as atomic, and an 
Earth composed of individual atoms, however often and 
variously permutations might occur among them, would be 
but very little more advanced in evolution than purely 
nebulous matter itself. To continue moving on the lines 
of progress, it was necessary for atomic matter to be 
endowed with Union. "In union there is strength/' and 
a stable crust for our globe was all essential to its future 
development. 

There are many shades of union, from that of mere coa- 
lescence or coition to that exhibited in our most stable com- 
pounds. And by compound we do not mean here those 
substances evolved through chemical agency and in which 
a total change of properties takes place, such as have been 
mentioned under the Cyclopes. We mean those substances 
produced by the natural inclination of particles to cling to 
each other, and to thus make molecules from atoms, and 
masses from molecules, while each ingredient still retains 
its own properties. 

This natural inclination or inherent property is called 
Cohesion or Adhesion : it is common to all matter, being 
strongest in the solids to which it gives their varying 
degrees of hardness, tenacity, elasticity, malleability, and 
ductility ; in a less degree it is found in liquids ; least of all 
in gaseous bodies, in which indeed so weak is it that it is 
said to be apparently absent. Now, whether we view this 
Cohesion as exhibited in the hardest of our sedimentary 
rocks, in the sturdy oak, and healthy animal body, — or in 
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its weaker form, as in water, where the association of parts 
but enables the particles to roll over other particles, — or in 
its still weaker condition, where, as in air, there is but seen 
a mixture or diffusion, — we find one resemblance, namely, 
a mingling or mixture of the ingredients, a condition or 
state in which different constituents are blended in common. 
If we hunt down such evoluted words from union, as co- 
hesion, mixture, association, society, and their offshoots, we 
shall bring them finally to bay when we arrive at the 
notion of " common " ; and communion, community, 
commonweal, common woe, common lot, and many other 
compounds of " common " bear witness to the assertion. 
Eadicals are to language what the nebulous period is to 
time, the beginning of all, misty and uncertain in their ap- 
plication, and a basis for word-spinning. In dealing with the 
nebulous past it is to those radicals we must look for light ; 
and in this particular case, it will be found that the idea of 
Common must be taken when considering the Titan Coeus. 

The word Kotos is but koivos " common," the v being 
omitted, as we see in fxvbos for fxvvbos, axos and ayvvs, eprjfjios 
and eptjjLvos ; and kolvoco is used in the New Testament to 
signify " to defile, or pollute," from the notion of " pro- 
miscuousness " as associated with things in common. Our 
own " cohesion " is a relic of this Coeus. In Chaos, which 
was but a state of " oneness," we do not expect to find a 
Coeus or commonness. But when disruption was accom- 
plished, when the oneness was put an end to, then we would 
have a condition favourable to the assemblage of things in 
common, and it was, accordingly, at that period of existence 
that our Titan came into being. This state of things would 
continue and be more intensified when, later on, we come 
to a time, already mentioned, that presents to view a 
midway region confined by the firmament above and by a 
fluid igneous orb below. This region contained the se?nina 
rerum, the seeds of all things that make up water, air, and 
earth. All these, however scattered and apart originally, 
must have gradually mingled and been drawn closer to- 
gether to form a vaporous, heated, acrid, atmosphere of 
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their own, must have participated in storms and convul- 
sions of their own that confounded and mingled together 
the nebulous layers, the heavy and the light, the moist and 
the dry. A condition of commonness would thus of necessity 
be produced, a commonness that implied but mere coition, 
it is true ; still, it was the nebulous parent of a more 
evoluted cohesion that was to be. 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coada 
Semina terrarumque, animeeque, marisque fuissent, 
Et liquidi simul ignis : lit his exordia' primis 
Omnia, et ipse tener mundi concreverit orbis. 

Virg. Eel. VI. 31. 

But though an improvement on pre-existence, this loose 
gathering of matter was not sufficient. A crust on earth 
and an atmosphere above earth were fore- ordained, and such 
could be accomplished only by some agency that would 
purify the promiscuous mass in translating the semina 
rerum to their proper sphere, the orb below. Mythology 
provides such agency. 

Qoifir) §' av Koiov TroXvrjpaTov rj\8ev is evvrjv. — Theog. 404. 

This purifying agent or Phoebe, (<£ot/3os, bright, pure), 
that came to the exalted region where promiscuous matter 
awaited her, is more likely to have been the deity, and not 
Apollo, whom Horace invokes in the first line of his Carmen 
Sseculare : 

Phoebe silvarumque potius Diana, 
Lucidum coeli decus, o colendi 
Semper et culti, date, quae precamur. 

Considering the ostensible purpose for which the famous 
Ode was written, and the real purpose in the mind of him 
who penned it, how better could the poet commence than 
by invoking Purity in conjunction with the Chastity oj 
Secluded Nature ? 

How would this promiscuous assemblage of all things 
become purified, and what would follow ? 

So long as no water fell, so long would the common 
condition remain ; but with the onset of the rain, a new 
period in the evolution of our sphere began, and change 
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after change occurred in the regions below and in those 
above : — 

1. The falling rain, no matter how long resisted by the 
intense heat of the fiery orb beneath, would finally 
establish a world of waters or " thermal ocean " on the 
earth's surface. 

2. The metallic and earthy of the semina rerum, as 
being more dense, would be the first to fall from above 
with the downward rain. Again and again would they 
be hurled back with the rain when changed to steam 
by the heated surface; yet they constantly, like a 
quail in flight, kept getting closer and closer to the 
gradually cooling surface, and a time came at last 
when the vast pile of loose, unstable matter, purged 
from the quasi airy envelope of earth, and flying from 
the advances of the rain, would be plunged into the sea. 

3. Thence they would fall as precipitates to the bottom, 
and in conjunction with the denudations and wear of 
the primal crust form the lowest strata of our aqueous 
rocks. 

If we compare the myth of Asteria with the foregoing, 
we find the facts identical. Asteria (a o-repeos), the " not 
solidified," " the unstable," who flying from the advances of 
Zeus, the life-giving rain, hovered, as a quail, over the 
expanse of sea, and plunged into its protecting depths, there 
to remain as " an island that had fallen from heaven like a 
star" (aaTrip), — and so " well-named," — till she rose above 
the surface, to be termed indifferently Asterie or Ortygia 
(ppTo yrj). 

We shall have a good deal more to say regarding this 
Asteria ; but we leave her for the present and turn -to her 
sister Leto, or Latona : — 

1 Qotfirj S' av Koiop 7roXvr)parop rjXOep is evvrjv 

KV(rafJi€vr] dr) €7T€iTa #ea 6eov ip (piXorrjTi 

At)to) Kvavo7r€7rkov iyelvaro, /xeiXt^ov alei, 

rjirtop avOp&TTOiari Ka\ aOaparoHTi Beoicri, 
5 fxeiktxov i£ dpxrjs, dyapararop ivrqs 'OXvfJLTrov. 

yciparo b 1 } A(TT€pirjp evoopvfxop, rjp ttot€ Heparqs 

rjydyer' es fxeya 8a>fxa (fiiXrjp KeKXrjaSai clkoitip,- — Theog. 404. 
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To the high couch of Cceus Phoebe came, 
And then in union with the god grown large 
The goddess bore Latona, the blue-robed, 
The ever balmy one, the ever mild 
Eor men and gods immortal ; — balmy aye, 
Least solid structure of th' Olympian realm. 
Asteria too, the well-named, she begot, 
"Whom Perses once brought to his mansion great 
To be acclaimed his dear beloved spouse. 



NOTES. 

ir6kvr\parov — ttoXvs aXpoa. — The region above the earth, containing 
the semina rerum. There is an " airy " sound about the Greek 
word that savours of the nebulous. 
5 ayavcararov — ayavos {ayvvfxi) " most liable to break," hence, "least 
solid. " cvtos we take as a substantive. 

ApoUodorus is more diffuse in the account : 

ra>v be Koiov Svyaripcov 'Aarepla fiev 6ixoi(o6e7o-a 
oprvyi eavrr)v els 6akao~o~av eppvfye, (f)€vyovo~a rr)v irpos 
Aia crqvovo-iav km ttoXls air* eKelvrjs 'AaTepi'a irpcorov 
K\t]Beiaa f v&repov be ArjXos. Aqroa be o~vve\6ovcra 
Ail Kara, rr)v yrjv aTraorav v<p } Hp ay rfkavvero, /ue^pty 
els AtjKov e\6ovo~a yevva 7Tpa>rr)v Jf Aprep.iv, vcf) 1 rjs 
paiwdelaa vo~repov 'ATroXkoova eyevvrjo-ev — 1. 4. 



Sect. 2.-OUB ATMOSPHEEE. 

Latona. — Let us anticipate somewhat by saying that 
Leto, the Koman Latona, is the personification of our 
Atmosphere. 

A curious combination is this atmosphere of ours. It is 
material, common to all substances, highly elastic, essential 
to life, and, though invisible in small quantities, in large 
masses it is blue, and imparts this blueness to objects seen 
through it. 

This description tallies with that given by Hesiod ; — 
Leto, daughter of Coeus or Commonness, least solid of all 
structures, ever mild for men and gods, the blue-robed 
one. 

It is composed principally of Nitrogen and Oxygen in the 
ratio of 4 to 1, and though it surrounds our globe to a 
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distance of 50 miles and further, yet those gases form no 

chemical compound in the air : the Nitrogen and Oxygen 

remain a mere mechanical mixture, as distinct from one 

another as a mixture of sand and sugar in a barrel. "Why 

this is so we know not : neither do we well understand how 

our atmosphere came to settle round the globe, the general 

conjecture being that it somehow originated in the caverns 

of the earth, whence it eventually found egress. "Whether 

this supposition be deduced from scientific data, or whether 

it be a dim relic of ancient lore, we cannot say, but it 

sounds suspiciously like that portion of the Myth which 

says, " Leto was prosecuted by Juno through the entire 

world.'' One thing is clear ; that our information as to 

the genesis of the atmosphere is far from complete, and the 

late discovery in it of a new element, Argon, throws doubt 

on our exact knowledge even of its constituents. The same 

lack of full information is stated in the classics. Thus 

Ovid in VI. 319, of his Metamorphoses says : — 

Ees obscura quidem est ignobilitate virorum, 
Mira tamen. 

But whatever uncertainty there may be through our 
ignobilitas with regard to the exact formation and appear- 
ance of an atmosphere, there appears to be very little doubt 
as to the main point at issue, namely, that Leto is its 
mythical personification. All things, earthy, fluid, and 
gaseous, were bound together loosely in Coeus till Phoebe 
came to purify the exalted couch on which he lay. And 
when the grosser elements were purged and fled before the 
rain to plunge themselves into the sea, what would betide 
the more volatile, the Nitrogen and Oxygen that are the 
main components of atmospheric air ? Some portion would 
be washed down by the rain and fall to the depths of ocean, 
entangled in the earthy and metallic elements ; another 
portion might rest over the surface of the deep, and be 
prevented by the intense heat from mingling in the requisite 
proportion ; still a third may have been left higher up, but 
so vitiated by other gases as to be almost useless for a life- 
supporting medium. It would thus, as Mythology says, be 
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debarred as it were from all regions ; be the " exul mundi, ,, 
" Earth's Vagrant," as Ovid makes Niobe contemptuously 
style Latona. 

In the meanwhile precipitation, denudation, and disin- 
tegration were going on in and at the bottom of the sea, 
and the first stratified rocks would appear in time above 
the surface, to take on additional cohesiveness when 
raised above the waters. This cohesion would be at the 
expense of porosity, and the particles of air and water 
elements bubbling from the baked backs of the sand and 
mud banks would seem to offer a refuge for our atmo- 
sphere. Only a seeming one, however, as the heat would 
of itself debar any permanent mixture of the elements, 
especially of such a one as Nitrogen, so remarkable for 
the instability of its compounds that it has been likened 
to a " half reclaimed gypsy from the wilds." The refuge 
would be but temporary at best, as these Ortygian islands, 
succumbing to the onsets of fire below and water above, 
would quickly be swallowed in the ocean depths, and 
compel our atmospheric elements to be exiled once and 
again. This condition of instability in early land-making 
is well recognised in treatises on geology, and subsisted 
more or less up to Carboniferous times. Silurian land- 
making resembled so much the accumulations of sand 
thrown upon our beaches by the sea waves that Agassiz 
remarks of it: "In the Silurian period, the world, so 
far as it was raised above the ocean, was a beach." Of 
the Devonian, Hugh Miller writes thus : — " Over dark and 
shallow seas mud-banks of vast extent occasionally raised 
their flat, dingy backs, and remained hardening in the 
hot sun until their oozy surfaces had cracked and warped, 
and become 'hard as the sun-baked brick of Eastern 
countries ; and then, ere the seeds of terrestrial plants, 
floated from some distant inland, or wafted in the air, 
had found time to strike root into the crevices of the soil, 
some of the frequent earth-tremors of the age shook the 
flat expanse under the water out of which it had arisen, 
and the waves rippled over it as before." 
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And so it would go on through the ages till such time 
as some land area would emerge, more cohesive in its 
structure, and more strengthened in its base by the pro- 
tozoans of early life. All elevated land areas before this 
would be Asterias or Ortygias, marked by instability 
and mere visibility : this would be the Delos, the perma- 
nently visible, the certain, anchored in the ocean by the 
foraminifers and the corals of Zeus or life : in this stable 
location would the Atmosphere find a secure abiding 
place wherein to gather its forces and bring forth those 
agencies whereby we are afforded the direct and reflected 
light and heat of the Sun. This once achieved, vegetable 
life that takes in carbonic acid and exhales the oxygen 
would accomplish the rest, — as it did in the carboniferous 
Era, would purify the air, give fresh sustenance to the 
atmosphere, and establish a medium suited to the wants 
of a life more evoluted than the fish and mollusk of 
Devonian and Silurian Days. 

The derivation assigned Leto (A^0a>, to lie hid, to be 
unseen), is suitable enough to our atmosphere, considering 
our lack of knowledge with regard to it in many points, 
its own invisibility, and its being a common medium 
wherein lie hid the volatile portions of water, earth, and 
organic life, the perfume of the rose as well as the germs 
of disease, the effluvia of electricity, the rays of light, and 
the flame that goeth upwards. 

When was atmospheric air well established round our 
globe ? Every treatise on geology states that the atmo- 
sphere of the early ages was very different from that of 
to-day. Miller says of the Azoic Age, " A continuous 
stratum of steam, then, that attained to the height of 
even our present atmosphere, would wrap up the earth 
in a darkness gross and palpable as that of Egypt of 
old — a darkness through which even a single ray of light 
would fail to penetrate." 

Layers of dank, dense vapour — pierced occasionally, it 
may be, by a few straggling wisps of palest sunshine — 
characterised the atmosphere of Silurian and Devonian 
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times. When we come to the Carboniferous Era, the air 
was so loaded, it is supposed, with carbonic acid that, 
to use the language of Winchell, " No air-breathing animal 
could survive, and Nature was called upon to solve the 
problem of the elimination of the noxious gas which 
unfitted the atmosphere for respiration." 

The problem was solved by the vegetation of immense 
size and universal extent which characterised the period, 
and which by absorbing the superfluity of carbonic acid 
from the air helped to purify it and render respiration 
possible. 

Not, then, till the end or towards the end of the 
Carboniferous Age can it be said that an atmosphere 
existed similar in a measure to our own in ingredients, 
proportion, and respirable qualities. 

This is conjectural science, as we find it in the text- 
books : yet, when we turn to the Myths, we find much to 
verify such conjectural conclusion. 

The words of Apollodorus in regard to Asteria and Leto 
have some significance : " mvTrjv d$ Odkaaorav eppt^re " point 
to the atmosphere not being matured till after the 
' ' thermal ocean" was formed and more or less perma- 
nently solid land had been thrust above the waters. 

We gain further information from Ovid who devotes 
much space to Latona. Having related how the arrogance 
of Niobe towards Latona was punished by Apollo and 
Diana at the entreaty of their mother, the poet takes a re- 
trospective view and describes the wanderings, sufferings, 
and final triumph of the atmosphere personified. 

We shall understand the poet better by entering into 
his plot. He goes back in thought to the day when the 
Glacial period had passed, and when nature donned once 
more its garb of green. He introduces a denizen of Post- 
tertiary times, possibly the humble fern, as relating to its 
fellow companions of the wood the incidents which it, 
or its type, had witnessed in the early and closing periods 
of the Carboniferous Age, and how the atmosphere was 
affected thereby. 
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1 Tunc verd cuncti manif estam Numinis iram 

Eoemina virque timent : cultuque impensius omnes 
Magna gemelliparse venerantur numina Divse. 
Utque fit, a facto propiore priora renarrant. 

5 E quibus unus ait : Lycise quoque f ertilis agris 
Haud impune Deam veteres sprevere coloni. 
Ees obscura quidem est ignobilitate virorum ; 
Mira tamen : vidi prsesens stagnumque lacumque 
Prodigio notum. Nam me jam grandior sevo, 
10 Impatiensque vise genitor, deducere lectos 
Jusserat inde boves ; gentisque illius eunti 
Ipse ducem dederat : cum quo dum pascua lustro, 
Ecce ! lacus medio, sacrorum nigra favilla, 
Ara vetus stabat, tremulis circumdata cannis. 

15 Eestitit : et pavido, Faveas mihi, murmure dixit 
Dux meus : et simili, Eaveas, ego murmure dixi. 
Naiadum, Eaunine foret tamen ara rogabam, 
Indigensene Dei ? Cum talia reddidit hospes. 
Non bac, 6 juvenis, montanum Numen in ara est : 

20 Ilia suam vocat banc, cui quondam regia Juno 
Orbe interdixit : quam vix erratica Delos 
Orantem accepit, tunc cum levis insula nabat. 
Illic incumbens cum Palladis arbore palmse, 
Edidit invita geminos Latona neverca. 

25 Hinc quoque Junonem fugisse puerpera fertur, 
Inque suo portasse sinu duo Numina natos. 

Jamque Ohimseriferse, cum Sol gravis ureret arva, 
Einibus in Lycise, longo Dea fessa labore, 
Sidereo siccata sitim collegit ab sestu, 

30 Uberaque ebiberant avidi lactantia nati. 

Eorte lacum melioris aquse prospexit in imis 
Yallibus : agrestes illic fruticosa legebant 
Yimina cum juncis, gratamque paludibus ulvam, 
Accessit, positaque genu Titania terram 

35 Pressit, ut bauriret gelidos potura liquores : 
Eustica turba vetant. Dea sic affata vetantes, 
Quid probibetis aquis ? Usus communis aquarum. 
Nec solem proprium Natura, nec aera fecit, 
Nec tenues undas. Ad publica munera veni. 

40 Qude tamen ut detis, supplex peto. Non ego nostros 
Abluere Me artus, lassataque membra parabam : 
Sed relevare sitim. Caret os humore loquentis ; 
Et fauces arent ; vixque est via vocis in illis. 
Haustus aquse mibi nectar erit ; vitamque f atebor 

45 Accepisse simul : vitam dederitis in unda. 

Hi quoque vos moveant, qui nostro bracbia tendunt 
Parva sinu. Et casu tendebant bracbia nati. 
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Quern non blanda Dese potuissent verba movere P 

Hi tamen orantem perstant prohibere, minasque, 
50 Ni procul abscedat, conviciaque insuper addunt. 

Nec satis hoe. Ipsos etiam pedibusque manuque 

Turbavere lacus : inioque h gurgite mollem 

Hue illuc limum saltu movere maligno. 

Distulit ira sitim. Neque enim jam filia Coei 
55 Supplicat indignis ; nec dicere sustinet ultra 

Verba minora Dea ; tollensque ad sidera palmas, 

-ZEternum stagno, dixit, vivatis in isto ! 

Eveniunt optata Deee. Juvat Isse sub undas ; 

Et modd tota cava submergere membra palude 
60 Nunc prof erre caput : summo modo gurgite nare : 

Ssepe super ripam stagni considere : ssepe 

In gelidos resilire lacus. Sed nunc quoque turpes 

Litibus exercent linguas : pulsoque pudore, 

Quamvls sint sub aqua, sub aqua maledicere tentant. 
65 Vox quoque jam rauca est; inflataque colla tumescunt, 

Ipsaque dilatant patulos convicia rictus. 

Terga caput tangunt ; colla intercepta videntur ; 

Spina viret : venter, pars maxima corporis, albet ; 

Limosoque novse saliunt in gurgite ranae. 

Met. YI. 313—381. 

Then fear they all, of either sex, the wrath 

Made manifest of the divinity ; 

And all by garb more zealously respect 

The twin-bearing deity's controlling means. 

And as it haps, from later incident 

They hearken back to those done long before. 

Of whom one thus : " With rue the settlers old 

In fertile Lycia's fields this goddess scorned. 

Not clear the subject through man's ignorance ; 

Yet wondrous 'tis : a witness I have seen 

The marsh and lake for strange event renowned : 

For me our sire, now older grown in years 

And for the way incapable, ordained 

To carry down from there the oxen choice ; 

And gave me going guide of his own stock : 

With whom while I traverse the sedgy plains, 

Behold ! amid the lake, and black with ash 

Of sacred rites, a hoary temple stood 

Begirt with rustling canes. Paused then my guide 

And said with trembling accent, * Favour me ! ' 

And ' Favour me ! ' with accent like I said. 

When asked I if, howbeit, this were shrine 

Of Naiads, Faun, or country born god, 
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My comrade friend made answer thus : ' O youth. 
No mountain deity is in this shrine : 
Her own does this she call whom Juno proud 
In time past from this orb debarred : and whom 
Imploring, wandering Delos scarce received 
When erst it floated, an unstable isle. 
Incumbent there on palm with wisdom's tree 
Latona brought forth twins, their stepdame loath. 
Here too she's said, delivered, to have fled 
Prom Juno, and have carried on her breast 
The two divinities, her offspring born. 

And now in Lycia's climacteric bounds, 

When mighty Sol should search with heat the plains r 

The goddess wearied by her longsome toil, 

Parched by the iron surge grew thirst, and dry 

The milk-paps had her eager children drained. 

Amidst the lowest vales she spied by chance 

A lake of purer water : there did roam 

The country's dwellers through the shrubby plains,. 

Osiers with reeds and sedge for marshes suit. 

The Titan born approached and pressed the earth 

With bended knee, that fain to drink she might 

The waters cool : the rustic crowd say nay. 

Them saying nay the goddess thus addressed : 

' Why bar me from the waters ? Common is 

The waters' use. Nor sun particular, 

Nor yet the air, nor yet the waters thin, 

Has Nature formed. To public gifts I've eome. 

Which yet that ye may give I humbly pray. 

Not here to bathe our limbs and wearied frame 

Was I preparing : only thirst to ease. 

The mouth of aught conversing moisture lacks, 

The throat is parched, it scarce has way for sound., 

A draught of water nectar I shall find ; 

And own that life has likewise been received, — 

The life ye may have given in the wave. 

Let these, too, move you, who upon our breast 

Their little arms extend.' And, as by chance, 

Her offspring young extending were their arms. 

Whom would the deity's sweet words not move ? 

Yet those persist the suppliant to bar, 

And threats and scurrile croaks moreover add 

Should she not far retire. Nor this the end. 

Them, feet and hands alike, the lakes engulfed ; 

And they, in their convulsive struggling, stirred 

The mud on all sides from the depth below. 

Such wrath as this the raging drought dispelled. 
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Eor now no more the child of Ooeus wooes 
Unworthy beings : and no longer brooks 
To utter words unmeet for deity. 
And lifting to the stars her palms she said, 
' In this stagnation may ye dwell for aye ! ' 

The wishes of the goddess come to pass. 

It boots that they have gone beneath the waves ; 

And sometimes in a hollowed marsh to sink 

Their limbs entire, anon to raise the head ; 

To sometime swim on surface of the pool ; 

To often squat upon the marsh's bank ; 

To oft leap back into the waters cool. 

But even now those filthy tongues they use 
In times of rest : and void of shame they try 
Though 'neath the wave, beneath the wave to croak. 
E'en now their voice is harsh, and puffed up necks 
They swell, and croaks dilate their gaping jaws. 
Head touches back ; the necks are seen between ; 
The back-bone greenish is ; th' abdomen too, 
By far their body's greater part, is white ; 
As frogs, they jump anew in slimy pool." 



NOTES. 

2 cultu. — The snow and ice of tbe glacial age, symbolised by Niobe, 

had gone under the influence of the heat and light, the offspring 
of the atmosphere. As a consequence, vegetation began once 
more to deck itself in green. 

3 numina. — The influences of the atmosphere in reflecting light and 

heat. 

4 priora renarrant. — This shows that the scientific fact represented 

by Niobe was posterior to the circumstances about to be related. 

5 E quibus unus ait.-— The "fern " loquitur. 

Lycise.— Xev/cos", "light, clear," as the atmosphere began to be in 
carboniferous times. The ancient name of Lycise was MiXvds, 
where the black (/xeXas) colour of the coal-fields is pointed out. 
The epithet fertilis, added to Lycise, denotes the excessive vege- 
tation and growth of the period. 
8 stagnumque lacumque. — The vegetation that formed coal was, for 
the most part, a swampy growth. 

10 genitor. — The vegetable race must have had an ancestor, the first 

of its kind, who in Carboniferous time would certainly be 
" grandior sevi, impatiensque vise." 

11 boves. — It is quite a common simile with the classic poets to com- 

pare the lands submerged or emerged in the early ages of the 
earth to cattle : they pictured them, when above the waters, as 
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oxen grazing ; and when submerged, as oxen brought to their 
stalls. Thus Greryon's oxen were the germs of continental 
areas raised up by Herculean force, and the oxen of Juno were 
the plateaux and mountains raised above the earth's surface. 

In no other age were alternate subsidence and elevation of 
land so marked as in the Carboniferous. When the growth and 
decay of luxuriant vegetation had so accumulated as to form 
a bed of varying thickness, subsidence ensued, and under the 
water and under the detritus brought on by the water, those 
beds were transformed into coal by heat, moisture, and 
pressure. Later on, those beds with the debris upon them 
were raised to the surface, assumed a swampy nature, and 
were again filled with the luxurious vegetation requisite 
to form another bed of coal, — to sink again, and have the 
same process repeated. Ovid has pictured the whole process 
briefly and concisely in " deducere lectos boves," and the use 
of lectos, as capable of being applied to "beds" or "layers," 
is significative. 

12 ducem. — Perhaps one of the algse or fucoids, among the earliest 
forms of vegetable life, 
pascua. — The fern and its companion appeared above the waters 
in the midst of a swamp. 

14 ara vetus. — The solid land, " the old sod," elevated enough to be 

distinguished from the swamps and marshes hard by, and black 
with the convulsions of past ages, and of coal-making periods, 
cannis. — Many of the carboniferous trees, especially the calamites, 
resembled our cane trees, having a hollow, jointed stem, and 
longitudinal striations : they were from 20 to 40 feet high, and 
may well be described as tremulis. 

15 restitit. — Both fern and fucoid had originally appeared in a 

swampy tract beyond the confines of the more solid and 
elevated island (pascua lustro). They now approached this ara 
vetus, as being better suited for their growth and requirements. 
19 Juvenis. — The carboniferous fern was but a youth in the eyes of 
the Silurian fucoid. 

Vast platforms, swampy for the most part, were the charac- 
teristics of Carboniferous time : there were no mountain ranges 
(non montanum nurtien). 

23 Palladis arbore palmee. — The palm and olive, types of the 

endogens and exogens that were yet to be, were still germinally 
below : hence the use of incumbens. Endogens have been found 
in Devonian times, and fragments of what Dr. Dawson has 
likened to dicotyledinous wood. 

24 invita noverca. — The dry land, Juno, was not yet well prepared for 

higher forms of life, and for a light and heat giving atmosphere 
that was requisite for such forms. 
.26 port isse sinu. — The atmosphere, though possessed of light and 
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heat giving qualities from an early period, was forced to keep 
them latent till a more suitable age appeared. 
27 Jamque. — The dux, fucoid, may be considered as closing its 
relation of past events with the words " numina natos" The 
fern now proceeds to tell what it had witnessed for itself. The 
fucoid' s story has reference to all before Carboniferous time ; 
the fern's to Carboniferous time itself, and probably its close. 
Chimaeriferee. — Chimeera, as already mentioned, means a long 
degree of heated temperature. 

The belief among the ancients, and among many modern 
writers, Dr. Croll for instance, is that our Earth in early ages 
went through a succession of hot and cold periods, lasting for 
about 10,000 years, the half of the magnus annus, or Platonic 
year,— or of the cycle produced by the Precession of the 
Equinoxes. 

The words "cum Sol gravis ureret arva " show that the 
climatic condition at the period denoted by "Jamque" was 
tropical throughout ; as indeed it is asserted to be in Carboni- 
ferous time, in our geological treatises. 
29 sidereo. — Ovid Latinises the Greek word o-ibrjpeos, " iron," just as 
Pliny uses siderites for the loadstone, that draws iron. The 
long e does not affect the scansion, as eo can be taken as one 
syllable. 

The coal measures are intercalated everywhere with strata of 
shale in which beds of iron are always found associated. The 
New Red Sandstone group, overlying the Carboniferous, owes 
its colour to the presence of ferruginous matter, oxide of iron. 
On the stagnant water of marshes, bogs, pools, &c. we see an 
iridescent scum : this has been produced by alternate changes 
of peroxide to protoxide and protoxide to peroxide of iron, thus 
causing a constant interchange of the life-giving element, 
oxygen, and the sidereo cestu of the poet. 

31 lacum melioris aquse.— -Marine shells found lying on the coal bed 
or its attached shales show that a portion of the vegetation which 
formed the coal nourished in salt or brackish water. But other 
portions flourished in hitter or fresh water. " Some of the coal 
measures are of fresh water origin, and many have been formed 
in lakes ; others seem to have been deposited in estuaries, or at 
the mouths of rivers, in spaces alternately occupied by fresh 
and salt water." — Lyell. 

33 The whole line describes well the Carboniferous flora. 

36 vetant. — The denizens of the period, cold-blooded animals, did 
not want a better atmosphere 

42 caret os humore loquentis. — The atmosphere is requisite for the 
proper production of sound or speech. 

Dana, writing of the Carboniferous Age, says, " There was 
no music in the groves, save, perhaps, that of insect life and 
the croaking Batrachian." 
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44 vitam. — Oxygen is the life-giving principle. 

47 Et casu. — A stray gleam or two of pale sunshine may have 
occasionally pierced the dense air of those days. 

49 Hi. — The agrestes mentioned in line 32 

In the Carboniferous Age purely air-breathing animals could 
not exist, owing to the excessive amount of carbonic acid in the 
air, and animal life was represented chiefly by fishes and such 
cold-blooded animals as do not require much oxygen. But all 
through this Coal Age and extending into the Triassic are 
found the remains and tracks of a supposed amphibian, called 
the Labyrinthodont, or Cheirotherium, from the likeness of its 
tracks to those of an open hand. Some class it as a marsupial, 
but the general opinion is that it was a batrachian. It 
measured from 1 or 8 feet to as many inches long. The larger 
specimens are thus described by Hooker : ' ' Though having a 
head of three or four feet in length, and teeth three inches 
long, and being about the size of an ox, with his long hind 
legs, he was very much like a frog." 

51 pedibusque manuque. — The peculiar marks of the Labyrintho- 
donts or Cheirotheria are noted. 

One of nature's convulsions, so common in Carboniferous 
times, occurred, with the usual result of submergence for land 
and life. 

54 Distulit ira sitim. — Platform after platform went down, freighted 
with the carbonic acid which vegetation had taken from the 
air. The atmosphere was consequently purified, and we find 
such aii'-breathing animals as reptiles, monstrous birds, and 
marsupials appearing in the Mesozoic Age that followed the 
Carboniferous. 

54 Neque enim jam. — The "fern" breaks oil his narrative for a 

while to laud the greater intelligence of those who were fortu- 
nate enough to live with it in Post-tertiary days. It says in 
effect, ' ' Look around on the fauna and flora of our days ; they 
are not unworthy of a beneficial atmosphere. Listen to the 
chirpings and the songs of birds, the lordly roaring and 
bellowing of the animals, &c. : such sounds, more or less 
articulate, are the only ones pleasing to the deity of the 
atmosphere." 

55 dicere sustinet. — It is the air that proclaims sounds and speech. 

No air, no sound. 

56 Tollensque. — The ' ' fern " resumes the thread of its narrative; 

and proceeds to describe the change or evolution of the Carbo- 
niferous Cheirotheria into Post-tertiary frogs. 

58 Juvat. — Better in evolution is a frog than a Cheirotherium. 

63 Litibus. — Progs are loudest in their croaking on stilly evenings. 
This is not the first time Ovid has Latinised the Greek \ir6s, 
4 * plain, simple." See his description of the Chaos. 
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While Apollo and Diana are not within the direct scope 
of this work, yet a few words may be spared them, and may 
not be amiss. As children of Latona, it is evident that their 
origin must be traced to what Latona represents, viz. : our 
atmosphere. Both are described as deities who punish, and 
send plagues, pestilence and death on men and animals ; also 
as divinities who help, save, and ward off evils from living 
beings. 

These seemingly contradictory attributes are reconciled 
when we remember that atmospheric agencies are construc- 
tive and destructive ; that the atmosphere is not only a 
source of health and well-being, but also an agent which 
rusts and corrodes and introduces blight, plague, and 
germinal diseases on all organisms alike, animal and vege- 
table. The ayava pikea of Apollo and Diana would con- 
sequently be tantamount to natural deaths from apnoea, as 
in pleurisy, phthisis, and such other diseases, as opposed 
to death from violence. 

As both sound and solar light and heat are dependent on 
a medium for the vibrations so all-essential for their produc- 
tion, and as this medium is our atmosphere, it is evident 
how dependent on this atmospheric agency is life with all 
its civilisation ; how dependent on it are the gifts of speech, 
song, and music. It is thus that Apollo is said to be the 
founder of cities and of civilisation, as also the god of 
prophecy, music, and song. 

The permanence of the atmosphere it is that produces all 
the uniformity of sound. Change its stability, and sound 
grows fainter until silence ensues ; change its proportions, 
and discord takes the place of harmony. 

But light, heat, and sound are not only transmitted in 
direct lines, but also indirectly, through reflection. Diana 
is the deity who presides over such subtle agents ; she is 
peculiarly the goddess of the chase or hunting ; and reflected 
light, reflected heat, and reflected sound are nothing but 
light chasing light, heat chasing heat, and sound chasing 
sound — the Triformis Diana of the myths. She is never 
connected with prophecy, song, or music, like Apollo, since 
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grave speech and musical sounds are produce by direct, not 
indirect vibrations. She has been often confounded with 
Luna, as has Apollo with Helios, owing probably to the 
close connection between those light-giving deities and the 
light-manifesting ones. But if we bear in mind that Apollo 
represents the direct agency of the atmosphere in trans- 
mitting light, heat, and sound, — and Diana, the indirect 
agency of the atmosphere in reflecting the same, we can 
never fall into such confusion. 

Apollodorus, describing the accouchement of Latona, 
says " she begot first Artemis ; besought by her, she then 
begot Apollo." It is another bit of condensed science, 
implying as it does that we see the reflected or refracted 
light of the sun before his direct rays are actually visible. 

Sect. 3. — THE METAMOKPH 10 BOOKS. 
Let us now go back to Asteria. 

Asteria. — The rocks of our globe have been classified as 
Possiliferous, Metamorphic, Volcanic, and Plutonic. Of 
these the latter two are universally conceded to be the pro- 
ducts of igneous action, and the first or fossiliferous, of 
watery action. But the same unanimity of opinion does not 
exist as to the origin of the Metamorphic. They form a 
huge mass of not less than 80,000 feet in thickness, at the 
least, have the plutonic granite for a basis and the fossili- 
ferous for a canopy, and consist of varying combinations 
of quartz, feldspar, mica, hornblende, chlorite, limestone, &c, 
so as to form the Gneiss and other rocks called by the general 
name of Schists, from their natural tendency to fissility. 
They are all crystalline in structure and devoid of fossils : in 
these respects they resemble the granite on which they rest, 
and differ from those above them. They are also foliated 
or stratified in arrangement : in this they resemble the rocks 
above them and differ from the amorphous granite. Hence 
the doubt and dispute that have arisen as to their origin. 
Are those Metamorphic rocks the result of fire, like the 
granite ; or of water, like the sedimentary ? 
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Many things combine to eliminate the first or igneous 
mode of origin: the foliated arrangement cannot well be 
accounted for under such a theory, while, on the contrary, 
the crystalline structure can result from changes brought to 
bear on sedimentary rocks under heat, water, pressure, and 
introduced gases ; all which conditions were pre-eminently 
present at the time when the Schists were formed, and 
would not alone give them a crystalline texture but would 
also destroy all vestiges of fossil remains, supposing such to 
have existed. 

The aqueous origin has proved more acceptable to most 
writers on geology, and has given rise to two theories. 
Some, following the " Neptunian " theory of Werner, 
contend that the " thermal ocean" of our early globe 
was loaded with mineral matter of all kinds, and that the 
Schistose rocks are chemically formed sediments or 
precipitates from this ocean: that the crystalline texture 
was gained in the waters before the particles subsided to 
the bottom, and that all subsequent changes were merely 
molecular or re-actionary. 

Others maintain that the Schists were originally sedi- 
mentary, and derived partly from disintegration of the 
pre-existing granitic crust below or above the surface of the 
ocean, and partly from chemical precipitates ; that those 
mechanical and chemical accumulations, strewed over the 
ocean's bed in coarse or fine debris, would then be subjected 
to the great internal heat of the earth, be more or less 
fused and rearranged, and would thus under heat, water, 
pressure, and escaping gases, be finally transformed into 
what are called altered or Metamorphic rocks. 

"Whichsoever of those theories be preferred, it is evident 
that the precipitation of chemically formed sediment is one 
of the important factors to be considered, since both sides 
allow its presence, one to a very large extent, the other in 
an inferior degree. This importance will be increased by 
the proportion of precipitated matter. 

Who can tell the comparative proportions of denuded 
granite and of chemical sediments that formed those 
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Schists ? All the waters of our oceans came confessedly 
from above. How much of the solid crust came from the 
same source ? 

That the extent of the original matter-bearing airy- 
envelope was immense is granted by such writers as 
descant upon the topic. " It doubtless reached the moon," 
says Figuier in his " World before the Deluge.'' That the 
quantity of rocky material held by it in a gaseous form was 
also immense can be gathered from the same writer who 
says that it held not only the components of all our oceans 
and our atmosphere, but also " vast quantities of mineral 
substances, metallic and earthy, reduced to the gaseous 
state, and maintained in that state by the temperature of 
the gigantic furnace. The mefcals, the chlorides — metallic, 
alkaline, and earthy, — the sulphurets, and even the earthy 
bases of silica, aluminum, and of lime, — all at this 
temperature would exist in a vapoury form in the atmo- 
sphere surrounding the primitive globe." Granting this, 
then, there would surely be enough of matter, when 
translated from aerial to watery regions, to form when 
precipitated the Schistose rocks, thick though they be. 

The matter, source, and mutations of those Metamorphic 
rocks are embodied in the Asteria of the myths. Let us 
compare her story with that of the Schists. She was 
begotten in the lofty couch of Coeus, the promiscuous 
matter of air above ; she was the sediment of this matter 
when purified by Phoebe ; wooed by Jupiter Pluvius she 
fled from aerial homes above and plunged into the sea; 
there changed to a rock she remained long before emerging 
to the surface as an Ortygia or Delos. 

More than this too. She is the same Asteria 

Whom Perses once brought to his mansion great 
To be acclaimed his dear beloved spouse. 

We have met this Perses before. He is the son of Crius 
and Burybia, and brother to Astrseus and Pallas : he must, 
consequently, have some connection with the course and 
order of things. The name, Uiparjs, implies all that is 
common to iripOoo, 7rt/x7rpi]/xt, itpr)6(t>, and tt/hw, all of which 
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resemble one another quite closely in their radical and the 
formation of a future and aorist tense : it therefore 
embodies the ideas of " destruction," " burning," " 9 welling 
out," and " severing." 

Hesiod, as noticed, has characterised the three brothers 
expressively: " Astraeus, mighty; Pallas, god of gods; and 
Perses, " os kcli iracn ^riirpeiTev ibiJioo-vvrjorLV." What is this 
Ibfjiotrivrj, peculiar to Perses, and in some way associated 
with Order or Arrangement ? " Skill," or " craft," is the 
usually accepted rendering of the word ; but the derivation, 
ibpttiv awirjiM, implies more — "the craft or knowledge of 
bringing together." Bringing what ? Hesiod says, when 
speaking of the offspring of Phoebe : 

Asteria too, the well-named, she begot, 

Whom Perses once brought to his mansion great 

To be acclaimed his dear beloved spouse. 

It was Asteria, then, that Perses exercised his art on, — 
it was the mineral and earthy matter which " had fallen 
from heaven like a star," and had plunged into the sea, 
that Perses brought to his mansion great, and there 
impressed his subtle work on. 

What was the nature of this work ? If Asteria represent 
the mineral sedimentary of the Metamorphic rocks, what 
does Perses represent ? The question is best answered by 
reflecting on the further change impressed on those rocks 
to make them what they are, Crystalline Schists. What 
the agency is that produces crystallisation in rock or gem 
is more or less mysterious. That the atoms of common 
carbon and of equally common quartz, alumina, silica, and 
lime, have been transformed respectively into the diamond, 
amethyst, sapphire, opal, and pearl, we know ; but we do 
not know the precise manner nor agency whereby the 
wonderful transformation has been effected. So, too, we 
do not definitely understand the agency that has brought 
about the crystalline texture of those Metamorphic rocks. 
" The metamorphic theory," says Lyell, " does not require 
us to affirm that some contiguous mass of granite has been 
he altering power ; but merely that an action, existing in 
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that interior of the earth at an unknown depth, whether 
thermal, electrical, or otherwise, analogous to that exerted 
near intruding masses of granite, has in the course of vast 
and indefinite periods, and when rising perhaps from a 
large heated surface, reduced strata thousands of yards 
thick to a state of semi-fusion, so that on cooling they 
have become crystalline, like gneiss." 

But what we do know regarding the process is found to 
agree so closely with nomenclature and mythical narrative 
as to make it evident that Perses is the personification of 
Crystallisation. 

A certain though unexplainable arrangement of parts, 
heat, a tendency to expansion, and cleavage, are the 
requisites of crystallisation : these four requisites are 
expressed by the origin and brotherhood of Perses, and by 
the m/x7rpr/juu, "to burn," Trpr}6<a, " to swell out," and Trptw, 
' ' to sever," that are discernible in the derivation. Matter 
and water are essential to crystallisation, and its most general 
mode of formation is by deposit from a solution : So, too, 
is Perses described as bringing an Asteria, who had 
plunged into the sea, to his great abode. What was this 
great abode ? It could not be the sea itself, for the myth 
leads us to believe that Perses brought her thence to his 
great abode. "Whither ? The only answer is, to the bed 
of ocean, where the sedimentary matter, spread out and 
exposed to the ibfxoavn] of its subtle partner, was meta- 
morphosed into the Crystalline Schists. It would conse- 
quently look as if the framers of mythology agreed with 
the " Neptunists " as regards the origin of the Metamorphic 
rocks, but with their opponents as regards the changes effected 
on them : the one side can claim Asteria ; the other, Perses. 

The 7th Ode of his 3rd Book is addressed by Horace 
to Asterie. The personages mentioned in it have so failed 
to be recognised that all commentators are forced to agree 
with the following remark of Orellius, "Asterie, Gryges, 
Chloe, andEnipeus are all imaginations of the poet's brain." 
Quite true ; but the imaginations of the true poet, ancient 
or modern, are bred of reality. There must be a theme for 
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song, and the theme in this case was one of the geological 
mutations through which our earth has gone. 

We have already seen how Ovid took advantage of Latona 
to describe some of the characteristics of the Carboniferous 
age. In the same fashion does Horace utilise Asteria to 
describe some traits of the Devonian period. 

We must enter, of course, into the poet's conceit. Taking 
the well-established Asteria as the Metamorphic rocks from 
whose disintegration all our great sedimentary formations 
are really sprung, he pictures her as a mother weeping for 
the departure of each child according as it leaves her to go 
to the surface above. Calling the igneous force of the 
central fire, that lay beneath those altered rocks, by the 
name of Enipeus, — and the luxuriant vegetation of the 
Carboniferous age, that was yet to be, by the name of 
Chloe, — the poet transports himself in thought to the 
commencement of the Devonian formation, which he calls 
Gyges, — and then proceeds to evolve the phantoms of his 
intellectual knowledge. 

1 Quid fl.es, Asterie, quern tibi candidi 
Prinio restituent yere Favonii 
Thyna meree beatum, 
Oonstantis juvenum fide, 

5 Gygen ? Ille Notis actus ad Oricum 
Post insana Caprse sidera frigidas 
Noctes non sine multis 
Insomnis lacrimis agit. 

Atqui sollicitse nuntius hospitse, 
10 Suspirare Chloen et miseram tuis 
Dicens ignibus uri, 
Tentat mille vafer modis. 

Ut Prsetum mulier perfida credulum 
Falsis impulerit criminibus nimis 
15 Oasto Bellerophonti 

Maturare necem refert. 

Narrat poene datum Pelea Tartaro, 
Magnessam Hippolyten dum fugit abstinens ; 
Et peccare docentes 
20 Fallax historias movet. 
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Erustra : nam scopulis surdior Icari 
Voces audit adhuc integer. At tibi 

Ne vicinus Enipeus 

Plus justo placeat, cave ; 

25 Quamvis non alius flectere equum sciens 
JEque conspicitur gramine Martio, 
Nec quisquam citus seque 
Tusco denatat alveo. 

Prima nocte domum claude neque in vias 
30 Sub cantu querulse despice tibiae, 
Et te saepe vocanti 
Duram difficilis mane. 

Why, Asterie, weepest thou for G-yges 
Young with, assurance of a long existence, 
That zephyrs fair will in the early springtide 
Back to thee bring with finny ware rejoicing. 

Brought to the opening with his spots peculiar 
After the stars of Oapra madly raging, 
Ee3tless he hies through darkness that is chilling, 
Darkness that marked is by excessive moisture. 

E'en so, the envoy of an anxious hostess, 
(Proving how Ohloe eager is desirous, 
How she inflamed is wretchedly by thy fires), 
Cunning attacks him in a thousand fashions. 

Tells he in story how a woman, lost for 
Love to all honour, by her false assertions 
Urged a confiding Prsetus to prepare death 
For an exceeding rare Bellerophontes : 

Mentions how Peleus, continently fleeing 
Erom the Magnessian Hippolyt, was given 
Almost to Hades : subtly does he alter 
Stories instructive, purposely to tempt him. 
All unavailing ; deafer than Icarian 
Rocks does he listen, still is he uninjured. 
But for thyself, beware ! Let not Enipeus, 
Near as he is, be welcomed more than proper ; 
E'en though no other equally as skilled is 
Seen in the warring plain to bend the courser ; 
E'en though no other equally as swift is 
Seen to glide onwards in the fashioned channel. 
Bar thou thy house with coming of the darkness ; 
"When the pipe rumbles gaze not at its sounding 
Down on the causeways ; and to him that often 
Hardhearted calls thee, obdurate continue. 
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NOTES. 

1-8 Lament not, Metamorphic rocks, for the Devonian formation. 
"When cyclical time will bring round the spring, then will the 
prodigal return, freighted with mollusks and crustaceans, with 
the ganoids and the placoids. But at present it is flushed with 
the confidence of youth, has all the world before it, and is 
heedless to appeals. 

3 Thyna merce. — thynnus, " a tunny fish." The Greek word is 

Qvwos or Ovvosy and the omission of a letter is as free to the 
Latin as to the Greek poet. 

The fishes form the most remarkable feature of the Devonian 
period, so much so that it has been called " The age of fishes." 

4 constantis. — -Literally, " a youth with the belief of being con- 

stant." The Devonian rocks had just commenced their ex- 
istence, and thought, poetically, that they would last for ever. 

5 Gygen. — ylywfiai yrj, "earth-born," as being derived from the 

disintegration of a previous formation, 
notis. — Nota, " a mark, spot." Each formation has its own cha- 
racteristic marks, in addition to the stratified form which is 
common to all. So much has this been the case with the 
Devonian that it has been called " The old red sandstone," 
from the abundance of such rocks in the formation. "We our- 
selves use the word "sandy" to denote "speckled, or marked 
with spots." 

Oricum. — wpucos, "mature, in one's prime, the first opening of a 
thing." So we say "the prime of the moon," to denote the 
new moon, when it first appears or opens after the change. 

6 Oapree. — According to Horace, the Devonian formation appeared 

at the end (post) of a hot or summer cycle, and was notable 
while it lasted for cold spells (frigidas), a murky atmosphere 
(nodes), abundant moisture (multis lacrimis), and much local 
disturbance (insomnis), 
frigidas. — It has been remarked of the Devonian rocks, and 
noticeably of those in the south of Scotland, that " some of the 
brecciated conglomerates have much resemblance to glacial 
detritus, and it has been suggested that they have been con- 
nected with contemporaneous ice- action." 

7 noctes. — "A light still pale, and a semi-opaque atmosphere" 

characterised the Devonian period, according to Eiguier 

8 insomnis. — "restless, disturbed," owing to volcanic action, erup- 

tions of trap, upheavals, &c. Hugh Miller, describing the 
scenery of the Devonian age, says, " Ere the seeds of terrestrial 
plants, floated from some distant island, or wafted in the air, 
had found time to strike root into the crevices of the soil, some 
of the frequent earth-tremors of the age shook the flat expanse 
under the water out of which it had arisen, and the waves 
rippled over it as before." 
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9-22 Even to the advances of vegetation is it heedless, for anxious 
though this Ohloe be, the Devonian soil responds not to the 
ardent entreaties of her messenger, but remains cold, — as cold 
to vegetation as Bellerophon was to Antea or Peleus to 
Hippolyte. 

9 nuntius. — Vegetation in the preceding Silurian age was princi- 
pally marine and of a low type, as the algae. But in Devonian 
days, some land plants began to appear, the forerunners or 
messengers of the luxuriant carboniferous plants that were to 
come. The dominant organisms of each geologic age may be 
said, in the same way, to have had their couriers in the preced- 
ing age. 

hospitae. — The poet's idea seems to be that the germs of rich car- 
boniferous vegetation were in the depths, roused to activity by 
their proximity to the heat of the metamorphic rocks (tuis igni- 
bm uri), and anxiously waiting, as a hostess does a guest, for 
the Devonian formation to come down so that the Carboniferous 
might take its place at the head of nature's table. 

10 Chloen. — x\6r) " the first light green shoot of plants " in spring. 

12 tentat.— " tries to explore" the sandy soil, as the advance guard 
of terrestrial vegetation would do. 

21 Erustra. — The Devonian period, while rich in fishes, was singu- 

larly barren as a whole in the vegetable forms of life. Not till 
the latter part of the age did plants obtain any footing, and 
even then but a scanty one. 

22 integer. — The formation showed no symptoms yet of disintegra- 

tion. 

22-32 Until the Devonian formation does return take heed to thy 
own ways, O Metamorphic rocks, and beware of the sinuous 
advances and dashing manner of thy neighbour, the central fire. 
Guard well thy rocky home when blackened skies and rumbling 
noises forebode eruptions from below ; look not behind, since 
such would show weakness on your part; and above all, remain 
hard, hard as the nether millstone, to the fire that surges 
against your walls. 

23 Enipeus — iv hnrevs " the Knight, or Hotspur, within," that is, 

the igneous force of the central fire, contiguous (wivinus) to the 

metamorphic rocks. It must have some outlet* but keep it 

within proper bounds (ne plus justo). 
25 flectere. — This refers to the " sinuous veins," just as denatat does 

to the " dikes" and " volcanic funnels," through which the 

molten lava flows. 
28 Tusco alveo. — rirvo-Kofiai, " to fashion." 

30 tibia. — The pipe or channel leading to the central fire below, and 
through Which a rumbling (querulce) sound would-be the first 
indication of an approaching eruption. 
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Sect. 4.— MYSTERIOUS UPS AND DOWNS. 

Hecate. — With the establishment of the Metamorphic 
rocks was initiated a new and rather mysterious order of 
the course of things. Prom their ruins in the depths of 
ocean was formed the first of the fossiliferous rocks, the 
Cambrian : these in their turn provided material for the 
Silurian, the Silurian for the Devonian, and so on through- 
out all the ages from Paleozoic to Post-tertiary. The 
existence of each formation was twofold : one, above the 
surface of the waters ; the other, submerged in the ocean. 
When above, it was the receptacle of vegetable and animal 
life ; when below, it was being prepared for the life to 
come. 

The story of one is the story of all. 

The ruins of its predecessor, spread broadcast over ocean's 
bed, the coarser here, the finer further on, were exposed to 
heat and pressure and the action of submarine convulsions, 
were intimately moulded and mixed, and mixed over again 
and again in well-defined layers, till finally consolidation 
was attained and a stratified formation came into being, 
essentially differing in characteristics from its progenitor. 
Consolidation to the required extent having been obtained, 
a mysterious principle came into play whereby this new 
formation was raised slowly from the bed of ocean to the 
air of heaven. Nor at the level of the waters did it cease. 
Aided occasionally by shocks of earthquake, this raising 
principle thrust up the lofty mountains in one place, the 
curved strata that make the hills in another, terraces 
or raised beaches in a third, the lowlands and the shores, 
each in their proper place and in their own time. Alone 
and almost unassisted did this principle work at first, and 
peak and crag and mountain top reared their heads in 
honour of it while yet Life was in its infancy. And those 
elevating privileges Life itself could not wrest away, were it 
so inclined. But it could add to them ; and it did. 

During the countless years that passed over the newly 
elevated formation, whose head was in the clouds of heaven 

G.O. T 
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and whose base reposed in the depths of ocean, Life — the 
life that had waxed in years — honoured it and with no 
niggard hand. The ranges and hills, the valleys and 
plains, river, brook, and inland sea, the very ocean itself, 
all teemed with myriad hordes of animated forms which, by 
their passing and going, swelled the volume of matter and 
thus glorified the elevating principle. Diatom mud and 
mangrove swamps, peat mosses and coal beds, all testify to 
the fact ; so do the calcareous and siliceous ooze of ocean, 
the marl of lakes, the chalk cliffs, and the nummulitic 
limestone. 

And during all these years, this elevating divinity looked • 
on, watchful, working, and observant. Seated on its 
throne, the domes of lofty mountains, it viewed the strife 
of centuries as they rolled by, and marked the din of battle 
when and where it raged. It saw the curved strata riven 
by convulsions and denuded by water, wind, and air, by 
snow and ice, until all the graceful, undulating outline was 
disturbed and the continuity was broken : with joy too did 
it mark how some portions, stronger and more erect than 
their fellows, withstood the fury of the destroyers and 
nodded smilingly to each other as hills across the ravines, 
the gorges, and the valleys that separated them when the 
contest ended. It saw the weaker strata go down amid the 
turmoil, and stood by to assist those which raised them- 
selves on high, crumpled, distorted, vertical, and plicated 
from their efforts to ward off attacks upon the flank. It 
noted the fissure and the fault, and occasionally helped 
with its presence the side that was willing to do homage to 
elevation. And witness was it also of the dreaded earth- 
quake when every now and then it came by land and 
sea, riding swiftly on its billowy steeds, to stagger even 
monarch mountains with its shock, to tumble the lesser 
princes, to open gaping fissures and yawning chasms, to 
spread havoc and ruin far and wide, and to depress in 
one place, elevate in another, a vast stretch of country. 
Thirty square miles of territory in Java subsided and 
disappeared in the year 1772 ; while in 1822 the coast 
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of Chili was raised three feet over an area of 100,000 
square miles. 

But each formation had its allotted span, and a day 
came when the life upon it had run through all the phases 
of existence that such a formation could produce and 
evolute to the highest standard, had exhausted the treasures 
of the soil, and could consequently proceed no further on 
the lines of elevation. Inorganic matter was sated with 
organic, and organic with inorganic. Each had given of 
its wealth and highest aspirations till nought that was 
valuable remained. 

The elevating principle was quick to perceive the fact ; 
and gathering all, the spoilers and the spoiled, it reversed 
its course, and slowly, silently, majestically conveyed earth 
and life to the sheltering bosom of the deep. Not as a 
whole, however. Some parts led the way ; others followed 
in their turn ; still others, the loftiest of their kind, 
remained long enough behind to witness probably the 
appearance of new arrivals and to give a welcome, part 
cheer, part sob, ere they went with heads bowed down to 
rejoin the comrades that awaited them below. 

And here, with the hoar of ages on its brow, was com- 
parative rest for some portions of our formation ; but for 
others there went on a further disintegration and that 
moulding, mixing, and general transforming process already 
mentioned, whereby matter was altered, layer after layer 
was piled up, and hardening was advanced. Even then 
was the elevating principle present, observant of the work, 
superintending the stratification, and fostering with tender 
care the nuclei of the mountain, hill, and terrace that were 
yet to be. 

Such is the scientific story. Every text book on geology 
vouches for the doctrine that, as Lyell puts it, "the solid 
land has been repeatedly moved upwards or downwards so 
as permanently to change its position relatively to the sea." 
With like unanimity do they teach that to these movements 
primarily are due the general contour of earth's surface, 
such as mountain, hill, plain, and valley : they " will 
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account," says Lyell, "equally for the position of those 
elevated masses of marine origin in which the stratification 
remains horizontal, and for those in which the strata are 
disturbed, broken, inclined, and vertical." 

Nor have those movements been confined to any one age, 
early or late. They were initiated in the first of the fossili- 
ferous rocks, they continued through all ages, they are still 
going on. " Such changes," remarks Lyell, "have actually 
occurred in our own days, and are now in progress, being 
accompanied in some cases by violent convulsions, while in 
others they proceed insensibly." 

The usual name given to such movements are Elevation 
and Subsidence, or Upheaval and Depression. But though 
dual in name it does not necessarily follow that they are so 
in essence. 

The general who advances far into an enemy's country 
and who then retreats with the spoils of war is still one and 
the same personage : the earthquake that elevates at one 
time and depresses at another is still an earthquake, and 
attributable to some common cause. So with Elevation 
and Subsidence. Their effects are manifest and intelligible, 
but their cause, while more or less a matter of uncertainty, 
is conceded to be one. While no solution of this cause has 
hitherto proved generally satisfactory, the general belief is 
that it is due to consequences ensuing in some way from 
the original internal heat of the earth. 

Thus, both the movements and their cause are alike 
more or less of a mystery to modern science ; very aptly, 
then, has Mythology symbolised those movements of 
Elevation and Subsidence by Hecate, a goddess whose 
attributes and offices are so many and strange that we find 
her described in classical dictionaries as " a mysterious 
and powerful being." 

When Lyell postulates the elevated position of strata to 
the gradual uprising of land from the bed of ocean, and not 
to the going down of the sea, he says, " This idea, however 
startling it may at first appear, is quite in accordance with 
the analogy of changes now going on in certain regions of 
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the globe." We may paraphrase the quotation by remark- 
ing that however startling the analogy between Hecate and 
the movements of Elevation and Subsidence may appear at 
first, it will be found quite in accordance with Hesiod's 
description of the goddess, and with all the various 
attributes assigned her. 

In the first place, the derivation of 'Ekclttj is very 
suggestive, eW &rr], " ruin or destruction far away," 
pointing as it does to the fact that each formation has been 
formed from the ruins or destruction of the preceding, far 
down in the bed of ocean. 

Her parents, too, Asteria and Perses, are suggestive of 
the scientific cause generally assigned for elevation, 
inasmuch as the Metamorphic rocks are close to the 
central heat, and destruction, scattering, and moulding 
have much to do with stratification : — 
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^ 5' v7TQKVo-afievr) ^Karrjv re/ce, rr\v irepi irdvnov 
Zevs KpovlBrjs rlfXTjae' iropev be ol dyXad bcopa, 
polpav ex* LV yalrjs re kol arpvyeroio BaXdcrarrjs. 
7] be Kai do~repoevros air' ovpavov epp,ope rt/xjjs, 
dBavdrois re Beolcri rerifxevrj ecrri p,dXio~ra. 
Kai yap vvv ore irov ris eirixBovloov dvBpwircov 
epboav lepd KaXd Kara vop.ov IXdaKrjrai, 
KiKXrjcrK€L ''EKarrjv iroXXrj re ol ecrirero rip; 
peia /zaA\ cp Trp6(fip(DV ye Bed vivobe^erai ev^ds 
Kai re ol oXfiov oVafei, eirel bvvafils ye irdpeo-riv. 
ocrcroL yap Talrjs re Ka\ Oupavov e^eyevovro 
Kai Tijxrjv eXaxov, rovrcov e'^et aicrav airdvrcov, 
ovbe rl p,iv Kpovlbrjs eftirjcrarOj ovbe t' airqvpa 
euro-' e\a)(ev Tirrjai fxerd irporepoiai Beoio-iv, 
dXX' e^€t a)? rairp&rov air' dpxrjs eirXero fiatr/xds. 
ovb\ on novvoyevrjs, r}cr<rov Bed epfiope rifxrjs, 
Ka\ yepas ev yaljj re Kai ovpavco rjbe BaXdarcrrj. 
dXX' en Kai iroXv jioKXov, eirel Kai Zevs rlev avryv. 
<p b 1 eBeXei fxeydXcos irapaylyverai rjb' ovlvrjo-iv 
ev r 1 dyopr] Xaolcri perairpeirei ov k' eBeXyariv 
at 6iror y es ir6Xep.ov (f)Bio~r)vopa B(op7]o~o~a>vrai 
dvepes, evBa Bed irapayiyverai., ois k' eBeXrja'i 
vIkt]v irpocj)pove(os dirdaai Kai Kvbos ope£at' 
ev re SIkt) (BacriXevari irap > alboloiai KaBl^ei' 
eo-BXrj av&, oiror 1 avbpes dyavi deBXevaxriVy 
evBa Bed koi rols irapayiyverai rjb 1 dvlvrjan. 
viKrjaras be (31tj /cat Kaprei KaXov deBXov 
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peia (j)epei xaipcov re, roKevan be Kvbos o7ra£ei. 
eadXrj L7T7Tr)€(r(n irapeardpev ois k' efliXrjari, 

30 Kai rotff oi yXavicrjv bvor7rep(peXov epyd^ovrai' 
eiixovrai 8? 'Efccrn? Kai ipiKTvirw Evi/cxri-ycua). 
prj'iSiws 5* ayprjy Kvbvrj Oeos &iza(re iroXXrjv^ 
peia 6' dfaiXero (j)aivopevr)v, eOeXovcrd ye 6vp<j>* 
eaSXr) b J cV <rra6 poi<n <rvv 'Ep/x?} Xr/t5' de^eiv* 

35 ftovKoXlas r dyeXas re kcu awroXia 7rXare 5 alycav, 
iroipvas t 1 elpOTTOKoav ot(ov, Qvixta y eSeXov&a, 
e£ oXtyooz/ jSptdei, mi €K 7roXXS>v pelova 6r}Kev, 

OVT(0 TOL KOL flOVVOyeVYJS €K prjTpOS iovCTCL 

ttclctl per' ddavdroKTL Terlprjrai yepdetrcri. 
40 6rjK€ be piv Kpovibrjs KovpoTp6(fiov, oi per eKeivrjv 
6(f)6aXpoicnv tbovro cj^dos noXvbepKeos 'Hovs. 
ovtcos e£ dp)(f}s Kovparp6(pos' cube re npai. — Theog. 411. 

Then with the pangs of labour smarting sore 

She ushered into being Hecate 

Whom Zeus Kronides honoured over all. 

On her were poured these peerless gifts, — to have 

The portioning of land and watery main ; 

Grouped has she too the starry vault's display ; 

And by immortal gods been most revered. 

For even now when haply one of men, 

Who walks this earth and works at hallowed rites, 

Would lawful please, he calls on Hecate ; 

And honour great full quickly him attends 

Whose fervent vows the goddess gracious hears, 

And bliss she adds when genius stands his friend. 

For many as were born of heaven and earth 

And held as heritance the post of sway, 

Of all of these the destiny she holds ; 

Nor did the Kronos-born coerce her aught, 

Nor wrest what rights of heritance she had 

'Mongst former Titan gods, but these she holds 

As from all time the sharing was at first. 

And no mean share, one-kinded though she was, 

Of rank the goddess got, — seignior al right 

In earth, the sea, and in the starry dome ; 

But much more still when Zeus revered her too. 

And much she helps and aids the one she lists ; 
In forum thronged ennobles whom she wills ; 
When men their armour don for wasting war, 
Then comes the goddess, with advisement keen 
To victory insure, and glory great 
Mete out for such as haply she elects ; 
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She^sits in judgment close by rulers grave ; 

"When freemen too would struggle in the lists, 

Then does the friendly goddess help and aid, 

And he who wins by dint of force and strength 

Quickly and blithely takes the precious prize, 

And on his parents glory bright reflects. 

For whom of knights she lists to have stayed by, 

And mariners who plough the stormy blue, 

A friend she is ; to Hecate they pray 

And him who shakes with booming loud the earth. 

But spoil immense the kindly goddess caused 
To follow free ; and, when disposed in mind, 
She quick removed all open to the view. 
A friend she's too, with Mercury combined, 
To shepherd in its stalls the booty all, 
The mountains, hills, raised beaches of the waves, 
And lines of surf -lashed cliffs, as she's inclined. 
From few she's strong, from many has made less. 

And so, one-kinded as she was from birth, 

She has been -marked by all the gods with gifts ; 

But Zeus installed her as the nurse of youth 

That sees through her the dawn's far-searching light. 

Of tender youth a rearer thus she is 

From time of old ; and such her honours are. 



NOTES. 

1 tj & vTroKvo-ofievr).—" We know," writes Lyell, "that there are 
operations now in progress, at great depths in the interior of 
the earth, by which both large and small tracts of ground 
are made to rise above and sink below their former level, some 
slowly and insensibly, others suddenly and by starts, a few 
feet or yards at a time." 

3-5 It is elevation (physical) that decides the configuration of land 
and water (yairjs-daXda-arjs) ; it is elevation (astronomical) or 
altitude that enables the configuration or relative aspects of the 
heavenly bodies to be marked out (da-re pocvros <m ovpavov) ; and 
it is elevation (mental) that raises men above the common level, 
and ranks them as immortal (uBavaroio-i re Seolo-i). 

In this way we see why the myth describes Hecate as having 
power in heaven, earth, and sea; and it is owing to these 
physical, astronomical, and mental distinctions of elevation that 
Hecate has been pictured with three bodies or three heads, and 
called Tergemina, &c. 
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5 Bcoiari. — The immortal poets. 

' ' Poetry is itself a tiling of God ; 
He made his prophets poets, and the more 
We feel of poesie do we become 

Like G-od in love and power — undermakers."— Bailey. 
6-10 Having mentioned how Elevation is specially honoured by the 
poets, the writer adds in complacent spirit, ' 1 for even now when 
haply one of men," thus alluding probably to himself as one 
who works at the sacred rites of poetry (epbcov Upa mXa), and 
who invokes Elevation. 

"The land of song within thee lies, 
"Watered by living springs ; 
The lids of Fancy's sleepless eyes 
Are gates unto that Paradise, 
Holy thoughts, like stars, arise, 
Its clouds are angels' wings. 
Look, then, into thy heart and write ! 
Yes, into Life's deep stream ! 
All forms of sorrow and delight, 
All solemn Voices of the Night, 
These can soothe thee, or affright, — 
Be these henceforth thy theme." — Longfellow. 
7 Kara vopov. — According to the canons of poetry. 
10 dvvafXLs — power, ability, faculty ; and hence, genius, as referring 

to poetry. So Plato writes, " hvvafxls rrjs Trov^o-cas" 
11-12 Elevation presides over the destiny of each geological forma- 
tion. It raised them from the depths to the surface where they 
held the post of sway for ages, and their destiny being accom- 
plished, the same elevation, reversed in principle, submerged 
them in the ocean. 
13 ovSe ri. — The principle of Elevation is independent of the son of 
Kronos, that is, of Zeus or Life, so far at least as mere 
matter and force (irporepoiari Oeoio-iv) are concerned. 
16 povvoyevrjs.— -Elevation, physically and astronomically considered, 
rules over one hind of matter, the inorganic. 

Powerful as she was, even when restricted to this one king- 
dom, she became still more so when Life (eVei ml Zevs) rendered 
her a mental force. 
20-31 It is the skill, tactics, judgment, dexterity, or other ready 
power of performance acquired by elevated or concentrated 
thought, that distinguishes the orator in the forum, the warrior 
in battle, the ruler in council y the poet in song, the wrestler in the 
arena, the charioteer in the race, and the mariner in the storm. 
cv r J dyopfj. — " O heavenly eloquence ! 

That with the strong rein of commanding words 
Dost manage, guide, and master th' eminence 
Of men's affections." — Daniel. 
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21-23. "For by wise counsel thou shalt make thy war; and in 
multitude of counsellors there is safety." — Prov. xxiv. 6. 

24 ' < He, who the sword of heaven will bear, 

Should be as holy as severe." — Shakespeare, 

32 ayprjp. — Disintegration and denudation are favoured by elevation. 
The Appalachian and other ranges are supposed to have lost 
from removal as much material as is now contained in them, 
or even more ; our valleys were once as high as the hills in 
which they nestle. Where has all the original material gone ? 
Erom the higher to the lower grounds, thence to the still lower, 
and so on till the ocean receives all the spoil ; and eventually 
receives the entire formation when its span is run, and a reflex 
elevation quietly submerges it in the deep (pela & a^ei'Xero 
<paivofX€vr)v). 

34-36 The preceding lines treat chiefly of Hecate above the Earth, 
or Elevation, and serve to show why the goddess has been 
described as three-fold in nature, and an auxiliary in debate, 
war, courts of justice, public games of all kinds, navigation, 
and hunting. 

The poet now proceeds to describe her as a goddess of the 
lower world. 

34 a-TadfiolarL. — To the ocean, as already remarked, comes all the 
spoils of air and water upon the surface of the land, and 
finally the formation as a whole. Once there, erosion goes 
on unceasingly, chemically by means of oxidation and the 
formation of carbonates, and mechanically by the action of 
waves and currents upon the disintegrated materials, till 
finally a new formation is ready to emerge. 

The ocean is thus, as it has been aptly called, "the coffin 
and the cradle of the earth," or classically, the a-rad^oi or 
"stalls" to which the mountain cattle wend their way each 
geologic evening for the necessary rest and recuperation. 
c E/3/xf/.— That is, with fluxion. Erosive action is assisted by the 
waves, tides, and currents ; and by the same agencies is the 
debris scattered broadcast over the ocean floor, the coarser and 
larger in one place, the finer and smoother further on, and the 
finest, as sand and mud, furthest of all. 

It is for this reason that Mercury and Hecate are said to 
conduct and wander with the dead. All matter, organic or 
inorganic, when brought from the surface to the ocean floor, 
may be considered as dead ; it has fulfilled the end for which 
it was made, has existed and passed away from the busy scene 
of life. 

Xt?iS 5 decent — ae£a> " to increase, swell, multiply, foster," as would 
be the case with the detritus when layer would be raised on 
layer while the process of stratification was going on below, 
and while the sedimentary matter was hardening and assuming 
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that configuration of mountain, hill, coast barrier, and plateau, 
which is patent to the view when the formation emerges above 
the level of the sea. 
35-36 Even in the usual acceptation of the words, the gradation 
of oxen, cattle, goats, and sheep, is noticeable as descriptive 
of various degrees of elevation, of mountain, hill, terrace, and 
incline. As already mentioned, "oxen" is the ^mythical and 
poetical symbol for " mountains ; " and this being so, smaller 
and inferior cattle would naturally be used to represent smaller 
elevations. 

Apart, however, from poetical license, the context as well as 
the words derivationally considered, are thoroughly significa- 
tive of the physical meaning intended to be conveyed. 

BovKoktas. — /3ot5s koKos "the hornless oxen," or mountains. 

aye'W — ayr) eiXcp, " the rolling curve," that is, the curved strata 
from which our hills are formed. This dyrj may be considered 
the root of the Latin agger, just as eiXto, or iXXco, is of the 
English word "hill." 

ai7rdXia — ahrvs noXis "highland;" and cwroXta rkarf "the flat 
highlands," that is, the tablelands, terraces, raised beaches, all 
of which rank among the most characteristic signs of elevation 
that survive to this day, and all of which are connected with 
the action of the waves along the coasts. 

alymv — ai£, from aiWa>, strictly means "a springer, a rusher," 
and hence, a goat, a fiery meteor, a billow; and alyes , "high 
waves," is regularly used by Artemidorus. 

36 7TolfjLvo,s — a herd, or flock, as applied to cattle ; a line, or rank, as 

applied to inorganic objects. 
oia>j> — oia or oa., "a sheepskin, a hem, edge, or border;" the 
borders or cliffs that confine the land and separate it from the 
sea. 

dpo7roK(ou — €Lpos7r€Ka> " wool-combing," and hence metaphorically, 
" surf -beaten." Even in our own language " comber" is used 
to signify a long curling wave breaking on the coast. 

37 Erom a few elementary substances (c£ oktycov) are our mountains 

and hills made solid; and from innumerable particles (<fk 
ttoWcov) are they condensed into smaller compass. And in a 
mental sense, brevity and condensation are notable characteristics 
of the elevated or sublime in language. 

40 KovpoTpocfroi/. — Education is elevation ; and in the word "educate" 
we see "Hecate" peeping forth, as it were, and almost 
encouraging the derivation of the Goddess from e£aya>, the 
equivalent of the Latin educo. 

" Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot, 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind, 
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To breathe the enlivening spirit and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast ! " 

Thomson. 

With the idea of " elevation/ ' much of the apparently 
mysterious disappears from the mythological Hecate. 
Hesiod's lines have elucidated many of the attributes 
assigned her, such as helping the poet, orator, warrior, and 
judge, the athlete, hunter, sailor, and the shepherd ; as 
being the fostering guardian of the young ; and a powerful 
influence in the moulding of prospective formations. 
Especially has he explained her title to Triformis and 
Triceps by showing that elevation is physical, astronomical, 
and mental. As for the epithet Tergemina, it really implies 
" thrice doubled, or three pairs," and means that each form 
of the Triformis or three-formed goddess is susceptible of a 
double sense. Physically, she would be upheaval and 
depression ; astronomically, altitude and declination ; and 
mentally, sublimity and bathos. In the character of 
upheaval, altitude, and sublime, she would be apt to be 
confounded with Luna ; in those of depression, declination, 
and bathos, with Proserpine ; and midway between the high 
and low, in a state of tremor, oscillation, or' reflection, with 
Diana. 

The cross-roads, as a pictorial emblem, is suggestive of 
high and low ; and the same dual idea is evidently con- 
nected with cemeteries, and with the blood of the murdered 
— w r hich sinks into the ground and cries to heaven above 
for vengeance. 

" Other sins only speak, murder shrieks out. 
The elements of water moisten the earth, 
But blood flies upward and bedews the heavens." 

Webster. 

- Again, since each formation is the sepulchre of the 
preceding one, Earth is a vast cemetery ; and since sorcery 
is but transformation, what greater sorcerer can there be, 
physically, than a Hecatean process which, after submerg- 
ing any one formation and wandering with its freight of 
organic and inorganic dead for countless thousands of years, 
has transformed it, elevated it, and has thus sent forth the 
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spectres and phantoms of the Silurian age to the Devonian, 
of this to the Carboniferous, and so on to Post-tertiary 
time. 

" And in that rock are shapes of shells, and forms 
Of creatures in old worlds, of nameless worms, 
Whose generations lived and died ere man, 
A worm of other class, to crawl began."— Orabbe. 

And what greater sorcerers, mentally speaking, can there 
be than the poet, philosopher, arid scientist, who with magic 
wands transform the pebbles of thought and of reality to 
pearls, and leave such crystallised fossils of the mind in 
the written page wherein we walk and commune with the 
mighty dead. 

" The past but lives in words : a thousand ages 
Were blank, if books had not evoked their ghosts, 
And kept the pale, unbodied shades to warn us 
Prom fleshless lips.*' — Bulwer. 

In a physical sense, tremors and other convulsive move- 
ments of the earth are announced by the uneasiness of 
cattle and by the howling of dogs ; in a mental sense, the 
cynic and critic are the first to hail with praise or condem- 
nation the productions of literary aspirants, and to act as 
" whetstones, which unable of themselves to cut, can still 
give a cutting edge to iron." 

As to the pictured representation of the three-headed 
goddess, the dog would be emblematic of the subsiding 
process, or the long night during which each formation 
sank into and was guarded in the depths ; the horse, of the 
elevating process whereby it rode from the bottom to the 
surface of the sea ; and as for the middle head, the lion 
(Ado, ' ' to see ") may denote the visibility of earth above the 
waters ; the moon, the incessant changes going on in it ; 
the sow, the productive powers of nature ; and the woman, 
that our terrestrial globe was destined for the human race. 



BOOK SIXTH. 

TITANIC TIES — (continued). 



CHAPTEE I. 



THEOGONY. 



Kronos and Ehea 



Hestia (Yesta) 
Demeter (Ceres) 
Hera (Juno) 



1 



Hades (Pluto) 
Poseidon (Neptune) 
Zeus (Jupiter) 



MYTHS. 



Kronos. — The Saturn of the Latins, son of Uranus and Ge, and 
youngest of the Titans. He it was who, at the instigation of 
Ge, used the sickle upon his father and expelled him from the 
throne. He delivered the Hecatoncheires and Cyclopes from 
Tartarus, only, however, to thrust them back again when he 
had been raised to the kingdom. He married his sister 
Ehea, but as Uranus and Ge had predicted that he would be 
dethroned by his own son, he swallowed each of his children 
according as they were born. Kronos is generally identified 
with " Time," and is represented as having wings on his 
shoulders, chains on his feet, and a pruning-hook in his 
hand. 

Rhea.— The Ops of the Latins, sister and wife of Kronos, by whom 



she begot Yesta, Ceres, Juno, Pluto, Neptune, and Jupiter. 
Kronos having devoured the first five of these, the incensed 
mother sought counsel of her parents, Uranus and Ge, before 
the birth of her last child. By their advice she went, when 
near her time, to Lyctus in Crete and there begot Jupiter in- 
a cave of Dicte. In order to deceive Kronos, she dressed a 
stone in swaddling clothes and gave it to her husband, who 
swallowed it in the belief that it was his child. 
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Ilesiia. — The Roman Yesta, the first of the children swallowed by her 
father Kronos. When Apollo and Neptune sued for her 
hand, she obtained from Jupiter the privilege of remaining 
a virgin for ever. Always regarded as the goddess of the 
hearth, or of the fire burning on the hearth, she thus 
symbolised not only the central hearth of the Universe and 
that of Earth, but also the central hearth of cities and towns 
and the inner chamber of private homes. But few special 
temples were erected to her honour, as each residence and 
town had in itself the altar of the goddess, namely, the 
hearth, which was at once the centre of domestic and civic 
happiness, and a sanctuary for the suppliant when fleeing from 
danger. The town-hall, or Prytaneum, was consecrated to 
her, whence she is also called Prytanitis : in it, and in 
whatever temple was erected to her, a perpetual fire was 
kept burning, some of which was taken by intending 
emigrants to kindle on the hearth of their new homes. 
When sacrifices were offered, Yesta was the first deity to be 
invoked, and to her were the first libations presented. 

Demeter. — The Roman Ceres, universally recognised as ' ( Mother 
Earth," yrj ^r-qp, the protectress of agriculture and of all 
the products of earth, and consequently the introducer of the 
laws and regulations that lead up to civilised life. By 
Jupiter she begot Persephone, or Proserpine, who was 
afterwards carried off by Pluto with Jupiter's consent. To 
appease Demeter, who shunned Olympus and refused fer- 
tility to earth, Proserpine was finally permitted to return 
and remain for two- thirds of the year with her mother. It 
is stated that Demeter fell in love with Iasion, and in a 
thrice ploughed field in Crete, she became by him the mother 
of Plutus. The Eleusinian mysteries were instituted in her 
honour ; and in Rome the property of traitors to the common- 
wealth was often made over to her temple. She is pictured 
with large breasts, robes falling to her feet, and crowned with 
corn or poppies. 

Hera. — The Roman Juno, was brought up, according to Homer, by 
Oceanus and Tethys, and subsequently became the wife of 
Jupiter, by whom she begot Hebe, Mars, and Ilithya. 
Hesiod says that she begot Yulcan without assistance, while 
other writers affirm that he too was the son of Jupiter and 
Juno. On her marriage with Jupiter, she was honoured 
with presents from all the gods, and particularly from Ge, 
who presented her with a tree bearing golden apples. These 
apples Juno in turn gave to Jupiter, who consigned them to 
the care of the Hesperides. This marriage, the "Sacred 
Marriage" (lepbs ydfios), as it has been called, made her be 
esteemed as the deity presiding over wedlock and the birth 
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of children ; and almost as many cities contended for the 
honour of its celebration as for that of her birth. The other 
deities reverence her; Jupiter listens to her counsels, com- 
municates his secrets to her, and is often swayed — sometimes 
against his will— by her entreaties, her passions, or her 
jealous fears. She is ever jealous of any one being preferred 
before her, and persecutes alike, whether mortal or immortal, 
all those favoured with the love of Jupiter. She is pictured 
as majestic in appearance, of mature age, with forehead 
broad, and eyes large and widely opened; a diadem is on 
her head, a sceptre in her hand, and a flowing veil hangs 
down behind or covers her from head to foot. Peacocks 
draw her chariot, and Iris is her peculiar messenger. 

Hades. — The Eoman Pluto, after the conquest of the Titans, got for 
his share the empire of the nether world. He has been 
variously called Aides, Plouton, Dis, the infernal Jupiter 
(Zevs KaTaxOovios), King of the Shades (ava£ ivepav) and 
various other names. He abducted Persephone, the daughter 
of Ceres, and made her his queen. He is described as fierce, 
inexorable, and hateful to mortals ; as keeping the gates of 
the lower world closed to bar egress, and as the possessor 
and giver of all the metals contained within the earth. No 
temples were raised to his honour. He is generally pictured 
as sitting on a throne, holding in his hand a key, and having 
the three-headed dog Cerberus lying near. 

Poseidm — The Eoman Neptune, was allotted the sea for empire when 
the Titans were overcome. He is generally regarded as the 
god of the fluid element, and has for his queen Amphitrite, 
daughter of Nereus according to Hesiod, or of Oceanus 
according to others. He rules the sea, gathers the clouds, 
calls forth storms, and has it in his power to shake the very 
earth round which his waters roll : hence he is styled 
yairjoxos, tvocrixdw, KivrjTrjp yrjs, and other like epithets. He 
has also the power of assuaging the angry billows and of 
calming the tempests which he or the wind gods may have 
raised. He rides over the waves in a chariot drawn by 
horses with brazen hoofs and golden manes, and in his hand 
he holds a trident, the peculiar emblem of his authority, as 
the key is of his brother Hades. The dolphin and horse are 
other symbols of his, particularly the latter which he was 
said to have created, and the management of which he 
taught to mortals : for this reason he has been styled lirmos 
ava%, and was considered the patron of horse and chariot 
races. 

Zeus — The Eoman Jupiter, was the youngest child of Kronos and 
Ehea. Kronos, as already related, having swallowed all the 
preceding children he had by Ehea, the latter was so grieved 
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that, when about to give birth to Zeus, she took counsel of 
Uranus and Ge in order to try and save her unborn child. 
They, influenced by her entreaties, sent her to Lyctus in 
Crete where Zeus was born. Thence he was brought to 
Dicte and concealed in a cave of Mt. iEgseon. Ehea dressed 
a stone in swaddling clothes and gave it to Kronos, who 
swallowed it in the belief that it was his son. As the years 
rolled by Zeus increased in strength, and Kronos, deceived 
by the crafty counsels of Ge, threw up the children whom he 
had swallowed, and first of all the stone, which stone was 
afterwards fixed by Zeus at Pytho under Parnassus. After 
this, one of the first acts done by Zeus was to deliver the 
Cyclopes from Tartarus, and they in gratitude gave him the 
thunder and lightning with which he rules gods and men. 

Such is the Hesiodic account, to which many additions 
have been made by later writers. Thus Apollodorus makes 
no mention of Ehea taking counsel of her parents nor of her 
going to Lyctus : he says that Ehea, when ready to bring 
forth Zeus, went to Crete, begot the child in a cave of Dicte, 
and gave him in charge of the Curetes and the nymphs, 
Adrastia and Ide. These latter were the daughters of 
Melisseus, and they brought up Zeus with the milk of 
Amalthea : the Curetes in the meantime kept guard over the 
child, and struck their shields with spears so as to prevent 
Kronos from hearing the infant's cries. Ehea gave Kronos 
a stone to swallow, dressed in the manner already described. 
When Zeus grew up, he took Metis, the daughter of Oceanus, 
as his ally : she gave Kronos a potion to d^rink that made 
him vomit, first the stone, then the children whom he had 
swallowed. Many places, such as Mt. Ithome in Messenia, 
Thebes in Boeotia, JEgseon in Achaia, Olenus in JBtolia, 
Parrhasius in Arcadia, Dodona in Epirus, and other 
localities claimed the honour of being the birthplace of Zeus ; 
but he is generally believed to have been born in Crete. 
"While other nurses, such as the Hyades and the Arcadian 
nymphs, have been mentioned by writers, still the common 
belief held good with regard to the daughters of Melisseus, 
and to Amalthea. This last was supposed to be a goat, which 
Zeus afterwards placed among the stars ; but other accounts 
affirm that Amalthea was a nymph, daughter of Oceanus, — 
or of Helios, Hsemonium, Olenus, or Melisseus, for traditions 
vary in this particular too, — who fed Zeus with the milk of a 
goat. Amalthea is alluded to by the poets sometimes as 
" Olenia capella." 

Closely associated with the birth and bringing up of Zeus 
we find in addition to the Curetes mentioned by Apollodorus, 
other more or less curious divinities, such as the Dactyli, 
the Telchines, and the Cabiri. 
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1 Dactyli (Adicrvkoi), mythical beings connected with the worship of 

Rhea and Cybele in Crete, and, according to some, in Phrygia 
and Samothrace. To them were ascribed the discovery of iron, 
and the art of working it by means of fire. They are said to be 
the original inhabitants of Mt. Ida in Crete, and are hence 
called the Idsean Dactyli, AqktvXoi ; I&uol, and Cicero calls them 
" Digiti Idsei." They were originally three in number, accord- 
ing to Strabo, viz., KAfus, Actfivafievevs, and ""Ak/xooz/, but their 
number was afterwards increased to five, ten, fifty-two, and one 
hundred. 

2 The Cabiri (KdjSetpot) are described as mystic divinities worshipped 

particularly at Samothrace, Lemnos, and Imbros, as also at 
Thebes, Anthedon, Pergamus, and various other parts of the 
world. According to some accounts they are descended from the 
Dactyli, but most of the ancient writers ascribe their parentage 
to Yulcan and Cabeira, the daughter of Proteus. 

In Egypt their number was said to be eight, but the best 
accounts make them three originally, viz., Axieros, Axiokersa, 
Axiokersos, and to these was subsequently added a fourth, 
Cadmilos or Casmilos. 

They are described sometimes as kindly, sometimes as 
malevolent beings, who were skilled in metallurgy; and as 
dwarfs with protuberant bellies, or with large genitals. 
Herodotus says that they were worshipped at Memphis as the 
children of Yulcan, and that they resembled the dwarf gods, or 
irdraiKOL, whom the Phoenicians attached to the prows of their 
vessels. 

Their influence over vintage is suggested by their promising 
abundance of Lemnian wine to the Argonauts, and by the vows 
which the Pelasgians offered in a time of scarcity to Zeus, 
Apollo, and the Cabiri. 

Additional accounts relate how lovers swear by them when 
pledging their vows, how those who are crossed in love call upon 
them for vengeance, and how such as are exposed to loss of life, 
especially from the sea, invoke their assistance. 

Their rites lasted for nine days ; were celebrated with great 
secrecy, splendour, and attention to details ; and their mysteries, 
according to Attic writers, were particularly calculated to 
protect the lives of the initiated. 

They have been more or less connected with some one or all 
three of the following group of deities, Rhea, Ceres, Proserpine ; 
Rhea, Ceres, Yenus ; Zeus, Minerva, Mercury ; Zeus, Juno, 
Minerva ; and it has been particularly noted that wherever 
the worship of the Cabiri prevailed, there, too, did that of 
Hecate. 

3 The Telchines (TeXxiW) are said to be a family or tribe descended 

from Thalassa, or from Neptune, and the following names of 

G.O. IT 
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individuals among them have been preserved, — Argyron, 
Ohrysaon, Chalcon, Hormeneus, Mylos, Simon, Lycus, Ataby- 
rius, Antseus, Megalesius, and Nikon. 

Eustathius describes them as marine beings without feet, and 
having fins for hands ; and the same writer alludes elsewhere 
to them as the dogs of Actseon who were changed into men. 
According to some accounts they were the original inhabitants 
of Crete, and went from there to Cyprus, and thence to Rhodes, 
where, in conjunction with Caphira, daughter of Oceanus, they 
brought up Neptune, who had been entrusted to their care by 
Rhea ; other accounts describe them as proceeding from Rhodes 
to Crete, and thence to Boeotia. They are variously alluded 
to as — 

(a) Cultivators of the soil, and ministers of the gods. 

(b) Inventors of useful arts and institutions. They worked in brass 

and iron, made images of the gods, and fashioned the scythe for 
Exonos and the trident for Neptune. 

(c) Sorcerers who could assume different forms at pleasure, and were 

able to bring on rain, hail, and snow. They mixed Stygian 
water with sulphur in order to destroy plants and animals; and 
their very eyes and aspect are said to have been destructive. 

Strabo says that those Rhodian Telchines who assisted in 
bringing up the infant Zeus in Crete were called Curetes ; and 
it is also stated that Rhea, Zeus, and Apollo were hostile to 
them and encompassed their ruin, Apollo in the shape of a wolf, 
and Zeus by an inundation. 
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CHAPTER II. 

KRONOS, THE TIE OF TIES. 

Kronos. — What is Time ? By comparison with Eternity 
we arrive at the notion of a something having a beginning 
and an end. When was the beginning ? Following 
Genesis and Mythology, the only literary sources we have 
left to follow, we find that Kronos, personified Time, was 
subsequent to iEther and Hemera, that is, to Light and 
external universes ; subsequent too, as being the youngest, 
to his brother Titans, that is, to matter endowed with 
magnitude ; but previous to the cutting away of Uranus, 
that is, to the formation of a firmament. This would lead 
to the deduction that time did not enter into the work of 
the First Day mentioned in Genesis, and that it is an 
unknown quantity for Light and for universes other than 
ours ; that time had a beginning subsequent, however 
short, to actual matter, and came into being somewhere 
between the evening and the morning of what constituted 
the Second Day in Genesis ; and that time consequently ap- 
pertains to each and every sun, star, and planet, embraced 
within the firmament. In brief words, time is not for 
Earth alone : it is for our Universe. This is curiously 
interesting, as bearing on that much mooted question, 
the Hexameron of Genesis, and pointing to the opinion 
entertained regarding the signification of the word " day " 
by the framers of Mythology. 

What the measure could be of time previous to the 
formation of a firmament is unintelligible. Container and 
contained were one, and standard there was none unless 
we except the changes going on in the mass, and. denote., 
those changes simply as events. The same may be said 
of many an age succeeding the firmament of the Second 

u 2 
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Day, during which we must suppose the parent mass as 
disentangling and disrupting and forming itself into 
systems, and those systems into* suns, and the minor 
bodies moving round those suns. The myth that weds a 
Kronos to a Ehea is but equivalent in this sense to saying 
that " time rolled on," that event succeeded event, and 
that while the celestial bodies were being propagated and 
were fashioning themselves into shape, Time reigned 
supreme. But this would bring us down to that evening 
and morning which constitutes the Fourth Genesiac Day, 
when "God made two great lights; the greater light to 
rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the night : the 
stars also." 

There is no multiplication of celestial bodies after this 
period, and we now find definite measurers or rulers 
appearing on the scene for the first time, to stand " for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years," to 
disturb the despot sway of Time, and afford an opportunity 
for one, if one there were, combining force and matter in a 
pre-eminent degree, to oust the potentate from his throne. 
And one there was. But to dwell upon this would be to 
anticipate the Hesiodic narrative, and so we leave it for 
the present. 

The derivation of Kronos would at first sight appear to 
be Kpiva "to order," "to arrange," as time may be con- 
sidered "an order or succession of events;" but it is 
more likely to be KopivwjjLi, " to satiate," " to glut," seeing 
that the Latin Saturnus has the same idea of satiety (sat) 
involved in, it. 

The ancients had no inordinate idea of the power and 
antiquity of Kronos. Modern writers entertain much the 
same opinions in regard to him. Thus : — 

" We estimate the duration of human history at 6,000 
years ; but immeasurable as this time may appear to us, 
what is it in comparison with the time during which the 
earth carried successive series of rank plants and mighty 
animals, and no men ; during which, in our neighbour- 
hood, the amber tree bloomed and dropped its costly gum 
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upon the earth and in the sea ; when in Siberia, Europe, 
and North America groves of tropical palms flourished ; 
when gigantic lizards, and after them elephants, whose 
mighty remains we still find buried in the earth, found 
a home ? Different geologists, proceeding from different 
premises, have sought to estimate the duration of the 
above created period, and vary from a million to nine 
millions of years. And the time during which the earth 
generated organic beings is again small when we compare 
it with the ages during which the world was a ball of 
fused rocks. 

"For the duration of its cooling from 2,000 deg. to 200 
deg. Centigrade, the experiments of Bishop upon basalt 
show that above 350 millions of years would be necessary. 
And with regard to the time during which the first 
nebulous mass condensed into our planetary system, our 
most daring conjectures must cease." — Helmholtz. 

" In order that cosmical matter or the prodigious 
assemblage of so many stars could be distributed according 
to the curves revealed by the telescope, and winding round 
each other in gigantic spirals under the governing action 
of the combined attraction of all parts which compose this 
universe, it would require an incalculable series of accumu- 
lated years to pass away." — Flammarion. 

" ' Time ' is growing up daily into importance as an 
element in the exercise of force. The earth moves in its 
orbit in time ; the crust of the earth moves in time ; light 
moves in time; an electric magnet requires time for its 
charge by an electric current. In some of the known 
cases of action in time, something happens while the 
time is passing which did not happen before, and does not 
continue after." — Faraday. 

With these tributes to the mighty Kronos, let us go back 
to the time when he wrested from his sire the reins of 
government. All the characters that have been introduced 
and described from that fateful event, — the progeny of 
Night, the ipefiewri and okorj ; of Pontus who begot Nereus, 
Thaumas, Phorcys, Ceto, and Eurybia; of their descendants 
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too, as well as of those sprung from Oceanus, Hyperion, 
Crius, and Coeus ; — all these are but interludes cunningly 
and methodically brought in by the master hand of Hesiod 
to prepare the mind for Kronos and the children of Kronos. 
Intentionally has he wandered in individual detail, and 
brought the reader through heaven and earth, through air 
and sea, through water and through land, until he has 
forced upon even the dimmest intelligence a perception of 
the glorious truths he was desirous to impart. The 
intelligence thus aroused, he now goes back to the misty 
past of his departure, and collecting his forces gives a 
condensed but succinct account of how each particular 
mass, our earth especially, could evolute from nebulosity 
to what we see it in our own planet. 

When the bond of union between Uranus and Ge was 
dissolved, and when the former had retired, leaving for 
sole heritage to his children the obloquy of a name and the 
prophetic threat that as they sowed, so should they reap, 
Ge retained, as we have seen, the offspring born of the two, 
the matter and force of all kinds, knowable and unknow- 
able. But immortal mothers no more than mortal ones 
seem destined to retain for ever their sons and daughters : 
preferences and mutual affinities occur, ties are formed, 
offspring born, and the inevitable separation and emigra- 
tion from the "noverca " are the result. So too with the 
parent nebula, the ireXcdprj and tvpvo-Ttpvos Ge. Thia and 
Hyperion wooed and wed and went to seek their fortunes 
in distant countries, carrying with them such a magnificent 
dowry — surely they must have been favoured children ! — as 
enabled them to stud the canopy of heaven with the sun, 
the moon, the planets, and the stars. It was but a small 
pittance, this earth of ours, that Ge reserved unto herself 
in her declining years, for old she had grown. The love 
light had departed from her eyes with "Uranus, 'and their 
exceeding brilliancy had been dimmed when Hyperion and 
Thia had gone with their belongings ; her steps felt heavier, 
the warm blood ran more sluggishly in her veins, and day 
by day she grew more secretive and retiring within herself. 
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Anatomical Geology has hunted up the record of those 
days and has vouched for the foregoing. It states that loss 
of light and heat was constantly going on for the parent 
mass and for each successive one; that each nebula left, 
behind consisted of progressively heavier matter, and that 
cooling, condensation, and gravitation towards its nucleus 
went hand in hand. 

And yet withal she was still a stately dame and never 
disinclined to assert herself when her children's wrongs 
roused her into action. Zeus, all powerful Zeus himself, 
was witness to her wrath when in after years she spurred 
on the Giants to avenge her Titan children, and still later 
commissioned Typhoeus to take vengeance for the Giants. 
Love of offspring was indeed her virtue and her weakness ; 
otherwise she might still be queen regnant with Uranus. 
And she kept this characteristic to the last. Widowed and 
bereft, .she grew colder to the outside world, retired more 
and more to the privacy of her chamber, and left the 
management of affairs to the two who still clung closest to 
her, to Kronos surnamed the Wily, and his sister partner, 
Ehea. And thus did time roll on " unsoiled and swift, 

and of a silken sound," till— But let the scientific 

records of the past relate what followed. 

When further disruption as regards our planet ceased, it 
probably left earth in a more or less nebulous condition 
and equal to the sun in volume, heat, and brilliancy. But 
as heat was being constantly lost by radiation into space, 
with the necessary consequence of cooling, the result would 
be that in time, the duration of which it is impossible to 
fix even approximately, our planet, originally gaseous, 
would ultimately assume a condition of igneous fusion or 
fluidity. Now, between these two extremes changes 
occurred, the magnitude and number of which can be only 
compared with the length of time in carrying them out ; 
and these changes will best be understood by repeating in 
part the history of an independent nebulous mass, such as 
earth was, as told by Bonney : " It is composed of some- 
what similar material, and even at the moment of severance 
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is probably still in a more or less nebulous condition, and 
at a very high temperature. As it proceeds on its journey 
heat is lost by radiation into space ; the temperature of the 
whole mass falls, but the outer layers are especially chilled. 
For a considerable while there will be an up and down 
movement in the orb, the cooler matter descending from 
the exterior, the hotter ascending from the interior. By 
this means, in process of time, a kind of stratification will 
be produced in the mass, the lighter and more readily 
vaporised substances working their way towards the 
exterior, the heavier and those which most readily solidify 
accumulating at the interior. This transference and 
selective ordering will continue so long as the materials of 
the planet remain in a vaporous or even in a thoroughly 
liquid condition. " 

While, then, the nebulous or highly fluid condition 
prevailed, it would be only when cooled at the surface that 
matter could at first assume any of its specific properties, 
to lose them possibly again when it experienced the increased 
heat after sinking by its weight ; but as time went on and 
as the cooling process extended from the surface downwards, 
every particle of matter on or coming to the periphery, 
and which did not mount upward owing to its superior 
volatilisation, would feel the effects of cooling and gravita- 
tion, and begin to move downwards towards the centre, the 
heavier first, the less heavy next, and so on according to 
their respective densities. 

In brief language, according as elementary and compound 
matter came into being through time, it was swallowed 
down. And this is exactly what Mythology tells us when 
it declares that Kronos swallowed his children as soon as 
each one was born. 

Here is Hesiod's description of the occurrence : 

'Peia 8' vrrobfirjOeicra Kpova T€K€ (fralbipa Teicva, 
'larrirjv, Ar)fxrjTpa t Kal "Hprjv xpvo-oireftikov, 
i(j)6ilJL6v r' 1 Ktbt]V ) os vno ^0ovi datfiara vaUi 
vrjXees rjrop e^coi/, Kal eptKTVirov **E.vvocrlyaiov, 
5 Zrjvd re p.rjTLoeura, Oe&v Trarep* rjde Kal dvdp&p, 
tov Kal V7ro fipovrrjs 7reXe/u'£€rcu evpeia x#a>p. 
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Kcu tovs fX€v KariiTLve Kpovos fieyas, oorts efcaoros 

vrjbvos e£ Uprjs fxrjTpos 7Tpos yovvafl' lkolto, 

ra (j)pov€G>v, "iva ns dyavCav Ovpaviwvcov 
10 aXkos iv aOavaroKTiv t^oi ^acrCkqiba rifjLrjv. 

TT€v6ero yap Talrjs re Kat Qvpavov do-repoevros, 

ovveKa ol TreVpcoro ea> virb 7raib\ Sa/zrpat, 

Ka\ Kparepco Trep iovri, Alos fieyaXov bia fiovkds' 

ToijvtK dp } ovk d\ao(TK07nr)v e'xei>, dXka Sokcvcov 
15 iralbas iovs KareiTLve' 'Ferjv S* e^e irepOos aXaarop. 

Theog. 453. 

Subdued by Kronos Bhea children bore 
Distinguished, — Hestia, Demeter too, 
And Hera who has sandals necked with gold ; 
Despotic Hades with a ruthless heart 
Who dwells within the mansions underground ; 
The one that rocks our globe with rumbling hoarse ; 
And purposing Zeus, of gods and men the sire, 
"Whose thunder shakes the broad domain of earth. 
All these indeed, as one by one they came 
From mother's hallowed womb unto her knees, 
Did the all-powerful Kronos swallow up ; 
Planning those things betimes that other none 
Of all the high and mighty gods would have 
Imperial sway among th' immortal host. 
Eor judge he did from earth and starry sky 
How, powerful even though he was, his doom — 
To be by his own child subdued, — was fixed 
Through the wise counsels of a mighty God. 
Eor reason such no careless watch he kept, 
But, biding time, swallowed his children all ; 
And pain, tormenting pain held Ehea fast. 

NOTES. 

1 'Pela — from pea), " to flow," and allied to epa, " the earth," denotes 
our globe in a state of fluxion, as it was all through the 
nebulous and far on into fluid igneous time. 

vTrohix-qdeio-a — "subdued" in the sense of having been lamed or 
quieted. The nebula had lost a great deal of its pristine 
brilliancy and heat by radiation into space. 

(paibifia — (jfma> tSioy, " specific appearing." Matter, owing to 
cooling, began to assume specific or distinctive qualities. 
Instead of being mere matter, it assumed the characteristics 
of solid, liquid, and aeriform, — to shape itself into the elements, 
their oxides, and the compounds of those oxides. "It is 
possible, of course, that every elemental substance is only a 
form or mode of manifestation of some one common matter, so 
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that in the apparent diversity of inorganic nature there may be 
a latent unity." — Bonney. 

2 xP vo " 07re ^ t ^ OI/ - — ur Precious metals, metals of all kinds indeed, 
are seldom in a state of purity, but generally occur as oxides, 
carbonates, sulphurets, &c, and are found especially in the 
primary and metamorphic rocks, the feet of the geological rocks. 

4 vt]k€€s rjrop. — The nucleus of our globe. 

8 vqbvos e£ ieprjs. — As matter worked from the interior (vtjSvos) to 

the exterior (7rp6s yovvaff) of the earth (/i^f/bos-), it would 
on arriving be cooled, assume specific properties, and thus 
becoming denser would again sink or be swallowed down 
^Kareinve). 

9 dyavoov — dyavos or dyavpos, from ayco avco, or aya> avpa, would 

literally mean "going to the air," as matter would when 
ascending from the interior to the surface. Even the usual 
meaning, "illustrious, proud, stately," is simply "having a 
lofty air, having a haughty air," and refers to the character- 
istics one assumes. 

11 7reu#ero. — Experience of the past, of changes caused by cooling 
that produced a firmament and a more contracted nebulous 
mass, gave promise of what would come. 

15 irevdos akao-rov. — The high temperature of the interior would be 
constantly antagonistic to the pressure from above of cooling 
matter, and for many a long day would our orb be thus racked. 
Speaking of the early igneous period, Eiguier says, "As to 
the globe itself, without being so much agitated as its fiery 
and mobile atmosphere, it too would be no less the prey of 
perpetual storms, occasioned by the thousand chemical pro- 
cesses which were in action in its molten mass." 

Apollodorus, while condensing the above description, 
emphasises the order in which the offspring were swallowed. 
Having mentioned how Kronos had liberated the Cyclopes 
and Hecatoncheires from Tartarus, he goes on thus : 

" o 8e tovtovs p,ev iv TG> Taprdpco irakiv brjaas Kadeipt-e, Trjv de dd€\(f>rju 
'Veav yi]p.as, €TT€idrj Trj re kcll Ovpavbs iOccrincdbovv ai)TCd Xeyovres wo 7raibos 
Idiov TTjv dpxqv d<fiaip€di)cr€(r6ai, KareVti/e ra yevvcajMeva. Kal irpcarr]v p,ev 
yevurjSciaav ^(rrlav Kariiruv, etra Ar)p,r)rpav Kal r> Hpav, fxeO 1 as likovrcova 
Kal Ho(r€L8(0va. v — 1. 5. 1. 

" But those indeed having again bound he imprisoned in Tartarus, 
and having wed his sister Rhea, he swallowed all those begotten of 
her, since both Ge and Uranus, lying quiescent, foreshadowed to him 
that the supreme power would be wrested by his own son. And he 
swallowed Vesta, the first indeed that was begotten, then Demeter and 
Hera, after these Pluto and Neptune." 
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And thus did Time roll on through the ages, Kronos 
" biding his day," as Hesiod says, and well earning his 
name by satiating his maw with the grewsome diet begotten 
of himself. On it rolled. The aftermath of the nebulous 
period, the sowing of the igneous, crop after crop that but 
scarce appeared, — all were gathered with its scythe and 
stowed away to appease its cravings and prolong its sway. 

If we would form a better conception .of those events, 
and of what resulted from them, we must turn to the 
heavens for information. By means of the spectroscope 
the light from self-luminous bodies can be analysed so as to 
show what elements are present in their luminous vapour. 
Some nubulae, either through distance, size, or elementary 
nature, defy or leave in doubt even spectroscopic analysis. 
But those stellar bodies over which it has control have been 
distinguished into four great classes : those which, like 
Sirius, show the presence of hydrogen only, or of hydrogen 
and a feeble proportion of metallic vapours ; those which, 
like our sun, give evidence in addition to hydrogen, of the 
more stable metals such as sodium, magnesium, iron, &c, 
—but of no metalloids or compounds ; those which, like 
the red stars, indicate the presence of others of the metals 
and of metalloids ; lastly, those which, like Mars, Venus, 
and the Moon, present the evident appearance of compound 
bodies similar to our own. 

According to Lockyer, nebulae and stars of the first type 
are the hottest and most brilliant ; those of the second are 
cooler and their materials more differentiated into elements ; 
those of the third and fourth are still cooler, their materials 
still more differentiated and marked by the appearance of 
metalloids and compounds ; and so on, the loss of hydrogen 
accompanying increased evolution, till finally we come to 
conditions of temperature and materials such as are repre- 
sented by our Earth, when all the free hydrogen will have 
disappeared. Commenting upon this a writer says, " Ac- 
cording to this view the atoms of all the elements existed 
originally in the nebula disassociated from each other by 
reason of the intense heat. As the nebula .gravitated 
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towards its nucleus and cooled, the atoms came together 
and the elements appeared in a certain order, beginning 
■with hydrogen, and passing on through the metals and 
metalloids into compounds such as we find upon our globe." 
Eeasoning thus, we would have in time a very different 
order of things from that which took place earlier, as 
expounded by Bonney. The earlier periods of incandescence 
and of igneous fluidity swallowed elementary matter as soon 
as it was formed. We now find that a reverse procedure is in 
wait for every stellar body ; that it has commenced for some, 
is more advanced for others, and that it has been most 
fully accomplished with regard to one particular nebula 
which, after cooling and differentiating into hydrogen and 
elements not yet recognised, into calcium and magnesium, 
sodium, titanium, iron, manganese, and other metallic 
elements, has gone through the further stages of metalloids 
and compounds, till at last it has become the Earth we call 
our own. The Kronos, that once swallowed those his chil- 
dren, has been somehow and sometime forced to disgorge 
them, " to vomit them up," as the Myth words it. 

Particulars regarding the time when such an event 
occurred are interesting. The book of Science is mute con- 
cerning it : it assigns no period for the change from the 
swallowing of elementary and compound matter to the dis- 
gorgement and establishment of the same. It simply 
asserts that the first process was followed by the second, 
without indicating any great event whereby the parting of 
the ways may be sharply distinguished. Not so, however, 
with Genesis and Mythology. "We get a more definite idea 
of the event from these two sources, and find one supple- 
menting the other. 

* 4 After Zeus was born and had waxed in strength and years, Kronos 
was compelled to throw up the children he had swallowed : assisted 
by those, Zeus, after a protracted struggle, succeeded in conquering 
the Titans and banishing Kronos." 

So runs the substance of the Myth. 

"And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed is in 
itself, upon the earth : and it was so. 
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" And the earth brought forth grass and herb yielding seed after his 
kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his 
kind : And Grod saw that it was good. 

" And the evening and the morning were the third day." 

Gen. i. 11, 12, 13. 

In those words of Genesis we find Life introduced for the 
first time upon our globe. If, then, we succeed in prov- 
ing that the Zeus of Mythology is personified Life, we may 
be warranted in arriving at the following more or less 
definite and important conclusions, through collating 
Genesis and Mythology : 

1. That Zeus or Life came into existence during the 
interregnum that marked the ingulfing of matter 
formed by surface cooling and the permanent appear- 
ance of elementary and compound bodies on the sur- 
face : that this period, characterised as the Third 
Genesiac Day — and presumably, its later portion, — 
was also the later part of the " Golden Age " of 
Mythology. 

2. That Zeus or Life appeared first as vegetable, not 
animal matter. 

3. That the condition of matter as denoted by Kronos 
and Ehea, a struggle on the part of molecular matter, 
did not cease for some time after Life or Zeus appeared. 

4. That the Titanomachia marked the end of this 
struggle. 

5. That it is within the bounds of reasoning conjecture 
to suppose some form or forms of life as capable of 
existing in any stellar body evincing a decided advance 
from atomic to molecular and molar matter. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 

THE OUEDLED SPUME OE AGES. 

There are scores of myths connected with the offspring 
of Time, each myth embodying a scientific truth ; but they 
are so interwoven with other characters that their explana- 
tion would interfere too much with the continuity of the 
story. It will be sufficient for our purpose to identify and 
establish the physical fact embodied in each divinity. 

Hestia, the Latin Vesta, is the physical emblem for the 
foundation of our earth. This primal vestment, or first 
step towards building on ,the molten fire, is manifested 
clearly by calling her the eldest born of Kronos and Ehea, 
by making her the goddess of the hearth and of the fire 
burning thereon, by including her in all sacrificial rites, 
invoking her first, presenting her with the primal offerings, 
and by giving her such epithets as antiqua, prinueva, cana, 
&c. The derivation, too, forny/w, " to stand, check, make 
fast," points indubitably to the superstructure which stands 
over and checks the central fire, and affords a solid basis or 
stability for all that is above. This is well marked by 
Ovid : 

Stat vi Terra sua, vi stando Yesta vocatur. 

The earth is stable through inherent force ; 
From this stability is Yesta named. 

With this idea of stability, Vesta has by a natural transition 
been extended from earth as a whole to its magnified types, 
our system, and the universe ; and to its miniature types, 
countries, cities, towns, and private dwellings. What the 
foundation would be to the earth, the hearth-stone would 
be to the family, — the first essential to a home, the basis 
and prop of the surrounding structure, a foundation where- 
by fire could be kindled with safety and kept in check, 
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a prytaneum (ttvp ravvoo, " stretched over the fire ") round 
which the members could gather for social converse and the 
comforts of civilised life, and at which order, respect for 
authority and age, and" purity of morals could be inculcated, 
and the rites of hospitality afforded. It is as the representa- 
tive of stability that Vesta is included among the twelve 
Dii Consentes who formed the council of Zeus. 

But the primal idea, was the physical one, namely, the 
foundation of our earth. What this is composed of is as 
much a matter of mystery to-day as when Job was asked — 

" Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth ? 

declare, if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? or who 

hath stretched the line upon it ? 
Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened ? or who laid the 

corner-stone thereof ? " 

The only reasonable conjecture offered by science has been 
noticed under Chrysaor ; this supposes that it was, or is, 
of a crystalline or vitreous character, that is, composed of 
the elements themselves in a pure or virgin state, — a sur- 
mise to which mythology adds some weight by asserting 
that Vesta remained a virgin goddess. 

Demeter. — The derivation is suggestive in itself. What 
is ba fJLrjTrjp, "mother earth," but the materials from which 
are derived the rocks and clay that make our earth, our 
soil ? And those are silica, alumina, soda, potassa, lime, 
magnesia, iron oxide, and other oxides of the elements, all 
well recognised rock-makers. Silica, for instance, is the 
base of all the quartzose or arenaceous rocks that comprise 
nearly one-half of the earth's crust ; alumina, " the clay 
rock," as it is otherwise called, is the base of clay, mica, 
slate, and feldspar, and next to silica ranks most abun- 
dantly in the earth's crust. It is easy to see how those 
oxides of the elements personified by Demeter would come to 
signify the source of all soil, and hence of fertility and 
civilisation, as typified by the Koman Ceres. We never 
find rocks composed of the pure elements themselves, — for 
which reason mythology has made Vesta a virgin, — but of 
their compounds, the oxides : we never find silicon in 
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nature, for instance, but we do find silica, pure as in quartz 
rock, or united with other oxides, as in the feldspar and 
mica of the granite. So with alumina, soda, and the other 
rock-makers of our crust. 

Geres, the Eoman equivalent for the Greek Demeter, has 
been variously derived from gero, sero, and cresco. This 
last, as significative of groivth, is the best of the three, and 
would admit of Ceres being one of the twelve Dii Con- 
sentes, since growth is as essential as stability to the opera- 
tions of life. It is more than likely, however, that the 
Latins went to Greek fountains for the names of their 
deities, at least the most important ones ; and if so, Ktp&uo 
has much to recommend itself derivationally. It is another 
form of KtpawviAL, " to mix, to compound," and differs 
from ixiyvvixi in implying that the mixture or compound is 
a chemical one. By such a chemical combination would 
the oxides be formed from the basic elements ; by combina- 
tion would the ingredients of the soil be mixed and agri- 
culture flourish ; by the same combination or union would 
law and civilisation be established ; and finally, it would be 
owing to mixture, combination, or union of some kind or 
other that growth would come. 

Hera. — If Vesta then be a foundation composed of pure 
elementary substances, and Ceres be the oxides of those 
elements, what is there naturally and logically left for Hera 
to personify but the mixture of those oxides with one 
another ? Bocks composed of one mineral alone are very 
few, since most are constituted by a mixture of different 
minerals, and it may be said that the land, as opposed to 
water, is a compound. Vesta appropriated the elements ; 
Ceres, the oxides of those elements ; Hera or Juno symbo- 
lised the compounds of those oxides, the solid land. The 
derivation, apoo, "to join," points to the same conclusion; 
so do such cognates as 2/>a, " the earth," fr)p& 9 " the dry 
land ; " so do the Latin terra and the English earth. 
Again, the Latin form, Juno, is from (cvyvvv, " to join," 
and Virgil in the iEneid, IV. 59, says plainly : — 
" Junoni ante omnes, cui vincla jugalia curse." 
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In virtue of her being so important a personage in 
classic literature, let us descant a little further on this 
queen of the gods. She has usually been supposed to be the 
personification of the denser or lower strata of the atmos- 
phere. But her ancestry and kin, her power, her offspring 
by Jupiter, and her pictured representations do not warrant 
any such conclusion, even if the atmosphere were not 
already occupied by a Latona. Neither do many passages 
from the poets, unless sometimes after a very forced 
manner; while in other passages, such as where Yirgil 
makes her descend into Hades to summon forth Alecto, 
and where Ovid does the same to call forth Tesiphone, it is 
impossible to retain " air " as the personification intended. 
But if we take Juno as " the land," we can follow the 
mythical track of the goddess from her birth to her union 
with Zeus or Life ; can see why Youth and "War and Birth 
(Hebe, Mars, and Ilithya) should spring from such union ; 
can see why Heat (Vulcan), considered as force expended in 
the past by the contraction of earth into itself, may be con- 
sidered as the offspring of Juno individually,— or why Heat, 
considered as force that has never been separated from some 
form of life, should be considered as the joint issue of Juno 
and Jupiter. "We can, as Land, willingly assent to her 
being "divum regina, Jovisque et soror et conjux," 
especially when we allow Jupiter to symbolize Life ; and, 
as Land, we can grant all the epithets applied to her, 
whether saeva or sacra, alma or aspera, regia or sceptrigera. 
We can readily understand how the land, which in geologic 
time has repeatedly sought the depths of ocean bed and 
descended by its own weight towards the nucleus of our 
globe, could be described thus by Virgil : — 

" Electere se nequeo superos, Acheronta movebo.'' — JE. VII. 312. 

We can give Ovid credit for geological lore and not 
poetic fiction when, on Juno's entering Hades, the poet 
says : — 

" Q,ud simul intra vit, sacroque a corpore pressum 
Ingemnit limen." — Met. IV. 449. 

G.O. X 
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We can also understand how the close association of 
land, from lowest vale to highest peak, with the surround- 
ing atmosphere has led to the confounding of the divinity 
with the lower strata of air, and to whatever chance resem- 
blance there may be in this erroneous personification. And 
as to other particulars, who can better be said to have 
fostered and brought up the land than Oceanus and 
Tethys, that sea which covered our globe at one time 
throughout, the thermal ocean of geology, the bed of which, 
peaking up here and there it may be above the waters, was 
destined to form the dry land later on ? And what union 
can be more worthily dignified as the first or sacred 
marriage, the lepos yd/xos of the myth, than the wedding of 
Land to Life ? What see we more majestic and mature, 
with broader front, than this ox-eyed Juno, this Bovvata, 
this Earth of ours, whose hills, " broad, round, and green," 
are described by Bryant as " Kindling with the spirit of the 
morning," and whose mountains are pictured by Eogers as 
" So ethereal as to belong rather to heaven than earth " ? 
What but land, with its isles, its continents, and its Alps of 
every clime, can so influence meteorological conditions as 
to lay special claim in the summoning of an Iris, " with a 
wing on the earth and a wing on the sea " ? And finally, 
what more jealous of Life and of the doings of Life should 
we or do we find than this same Land, ever the acknow- 
ledged partner of his couch and sharer of his secrets, but 
never, so long as air and water be, the sole partner o[ his 
affections ? 

Hades. — From the very beginning of the evolution of 
matter there appears a curious tendency to the formation of 
chasms or tunnels in the constituted mass. This has 
already been alluded to when mentioning the " rifts " 
observed in the great nebula of Andromeda, the u fish- 
mouth " in that of Orion, the " Key-hole " of Argo, and the 
" coal sacks " of other nebulae ; of all which Gore has said, 
" It is not easy to understand how an opening through a 
gaseous mass can be kept open and prevented from closing 
up by fluid pressure." And as to cur earth later on, 
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secular contraction has ever accompanied cooling, with the 
further consequences of intermittent upheaval and sub- 
sidence over irregular areas. During these subsidences of 
the outer shell on the inner nucleus, vast masses of matter 
would, in the effort at adjustment, acquire a greater 
vertical depth, would be crumpled, crushed, and abundantly 
fractured, would thus generate heat and chemical action 
sufficient in some cases to produce reservoirs of fused 
matter, — especially when underground water would find 
access to the intensely heated materials, — and would make 
the crust of our globe "a complicated network of fissures." 
This hypogene action that takes place beneath the surface, 
due to the original internal heat and that portion of it 
which has survived, and those modifications which have 
been effected by its means in the internal structure and 
composition of the crust as a whole, are personified by 
Hades, the potentate of the unseen world, — whence his 
name, a elba, " not seen," according to some authorities. 
We may not see those changes all, nor be well cognisant of 
them, but what we do recognise adds to the horrors of what 
we do not. 

His is a rich domain, this Pluto's, increased ever from 
without, a world interior fed from an outer one, for every 
thing, all three of nature's kingdoms alike, is going down 
slowly but surely towards the centre, meeting on its way 
Cerberus, " fame rabida tria guttura pandens," one for the 
mineral, another for the vegetable, a third for the animal. 
All roads lead to Hades, the gates are ever open for 
-admission and are situate but an inch or less beneath the 
surface ; but egress there is none, for Hades may be called 
the " binder-fast " (ad bia). 

And from those gates branch off avenues many and 
intricate, broad and narrow, intersected with rivers, lakes 
and stagnant pools, with springs of water clear and cool as 
crystal, with others reeking with the fumes of sulphur and 
mephitic gases, and with still others where waters bubble 
and boil and hiss with superheated steam. All these are 
in our earth, are lorded over by the autocratic Pluto, 

x 2 
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the brother of Zeus, the undercrust of Life ; and here take 
place for flesh and woody fibre those curious and appalling- 
changes that, when coolly and dispassionately brought 
before the mind's eye by geological prose, make the flesh 
creep and the soul shudder as never could a Virgil or a 
Dante. 

Poseidon, the Latin Neptune, is 'as well recognised a per- 
sonification as his brother, Pluto. Water may differ in 
specific gravity, salinity, dissolved minerals and gases, taste, 
colour, temperature, — in many other respects, according as 
it appears in the broad ocean or the solid berg, as it is found 
in gulf or lake, in chalybeate or other spring, in the river 
that traverses half a continent or the purling stream that 
meanders for a mile or two, in the interstitial water of our 
rocks, or in the aqueous vapour that descends from the 
clouds, that hangs as steam over a volcano, or that is 
erupted from a geyser. All these, whatever minor satraps 
may have power over them, acknowledge the sway of this 
Poseidon, this universal water that drinks up the lands 
(ttoo-ls bd) over which it flows. For our hill tops are battered 
and fretted and stripped by the rain, the snow, and ice ; 
our plains are denuded by the streams and rivers ; our 
coasts by the waves, and the debris of continents is received 
and swallowed by the great salt sea. 

The Latin form, Neptune, may perhaps come from 
vrj-TTTvoo, " that which disgorges not," but vtittolvos, " un- 
punished, free," is preferable, the r being merely euphonic, 
as we find it in tttoXls and irroXeixos for irokis and irokefjios. 

He is a mighty potentate, this Water, and with his trident, 
one tine of which is gaseous, a second liquid, and the third 
solid as the ice it stands for, has with impunity clipped and 
carved and hewn the surface of our globe, has shaped its 
outlines, and furnished the sinews whereby a Vesuvius is 
roused and an earthquake propagated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LIFE. 

Zeus. — Is it likely that the myths which personified 
matter and force and every variety of the two, would pass 
over Life ? — That water, land, and air, that time, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and all other phenomena connected 
with these, would each have its personifying word, and that 
Life, the Life for which all these earthy, aqueous, and 
celestial beings were formed, would be omitted or forgotten ? 
Surely not. Genesis was written in the interests of life ; 
Science has ever had, and still has, life for its aim in all that 
it searches out and evolves. Mythology, which has unfolded 
itself so far as a scientific record of creation and created 
works, must have a word personifying the idea. Nor is it 
difficult or puzzling to determine. The graven characters, 
commencing with a Chaos, proceed regularly, and systema- 
tically from this, the most simple condition of matter and 
force combined, down to that miniature Chaos, the parent 
nebula from which our universe was evolved, and further 
down to the formation of a firmament. We see in these 
the personifications of evolution, dissolution, light, and 
division into universes, our own included ; of physical and 
chemical forces, of matter changed from a nebulous to an 
atomic condition, and of a boundary to our universe. But 
we find no life, nor do we expect to find it under such a 
constituted mode of being. Beginning with Uranus, the 
characters go on in an equally orderly and systematic 
fashion, from the formation of a firmament to the evolution 
in time of atomic matter into molecular and compound. 
Here we see the personifications of the celestial bodies, of 
aqueous vapour, a nascent atmosphere, arrangement of 
particles, of metallic, metalloid, and of compound bodies. 
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None of these is or could be Life. Still, we may now look 
for its appearance. But not as sky, land, water, or air, for 
these are already occupied by Uranus, Juno, Neptune, and 
Coeus. Life should be born after those, in order to have 
a habitat ; should be born superior to those ; be destined to 
change the old and establish a new order of things upon our 
globe, and be capable of reigning over earth and sea and 
air alike. 

There is one, and only one mythical divinity who fulfils 
the required conditions, namely Zeus, born of Kronos and 
the youngest of his children, recognised as leader from the 
first, who expelled Kronos and effected change after change 
in both foree and matter, and who was universally 
acknowledged as the most powerful among the immortals. 
The creative works trended towards and culminated in 
Life and in the highest form of life, man : the mytho- 
logical divinities trended towards and culminated in Zeus, 
the father of gods and men. What have we greater than 
Life ? And than Zeus — what greater deity have the myths ? 
None, — as Ovid makes Sol thus declare to Phaethon : 

Yasti quoque rector Olympi, 
Qui fera terribili jaculatur fulmina dextra, 
Non aget lios enrrus : et quid Jove majus liabemus ? 

Met. II. 60. 

The very derivation is convincing. We find £aa>, "to 
live," and can trace the curious genitive Zrjvos to the 
infinitive Crjv of the same verb. The Latin Jupiter is 
probably Zevs ^arrip , " father Life," and its genitive Jo vis 
but a form of (aos, " living." 

Eemembering how intimately associated life is with law 
and civilised being, we can understand the appropriateness 
of all such epithets as ayopatos, IpKetos, opKios, fe'z/tos, and 
many other phrases, as "father of men and gods," 
"counselling Jove," "far-seeing Jove," and the like, 
when applied to Zeus, epithets which have little or no 
significance when applied to air, fire, the sky, fate, or any 
other material or immaterial existence supposed to personify 
the divinity. 
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And what but Life could be the spouse of Juno, the land, 
of compound inorganic matter, and therefore a type of 
organisms, all of which are compound in their nature ? 
So, too, we can trace this life through the children begotten 
of Zeus ; through the Horse for instance, that marked the 
seasons of life, the spring, summer, and winter of life as well 
as of the year ; through the Maerse, the destinies that shape 
life from opening to close ; through the Charitse or Graces, the 
physical, intellectual, and moral beauties that tend to refine 
and civilise life ; through Minerva, the organised or guarded 
strength derived from life's experiences and troubles; 
through Persephone, the seed wherein latent life resides for 
the third of the year in which Hades claims his bride ; 
through the Nine Muses, that surely can be ascribed to 
nought else than life. And so on indefinitely. Whenever 
and wherever Zeus or Jupiter is mentioned in the classic 
poets, there we must look for Life, and there we shall find 
it either as manifested in organic being or as affecting 
inorganic bodies and the earth as a whole. 

In many cases, indeed, the interpretation is absolutely 
thrust upon us by the poet. Thus, to take Horace alone, 
what else than "life" can be rationally deduced from the 
following in his Odes : 

Seu plures hiemes seu tribuit Jupiter ultimam, 
Quae nunc oppositis debilitat pumicibus mare 
Tyrrbenum, sapias, vina liques et spatio brevi 
Spem longam reseces. — I. xi. 4. 

Pone me pigris ubi nulla eampis 
Arbor sestiva recreatur aura, 
Quod latus mundi nebulae malusque 
Jupiter urget. — I. xxii. 17. 

decus Phoebi et dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis. — I. xxxii. 13. 

Eegum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Eeges in ipsos imperiuni est Jovis. — III. i. 5. 

The researches of geology have brought the record of 
life in an unbroken line from the most recent of the Post- 
tertiary rocks down to the Cambrian, the oldest of the 
Palaeozoic. In these Cambrian rocks, consisting of slates, 
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flags, sandstones, and conglomerates, we find representa- 
tives of the vegetable kingdom, chiefly as fucoids ; and in 
the animal we find abundant remains of Protozoans, 
Eadiates, Mollusks, and Articulates. So great a profusion 
of life, indeed, is there, that Agassiz says, "It would seem 
as if God, in the joy of creation, had compensated Himself 
for a less variety of forms in the greater richness of the 
early types." Under the Cambrian lies what is called the 
Archaoan series of rocks, consisting of granite, gneiss, 
schists, limestones, &c. " That they are separated by a 
vast interval of time from the rocks which lie upon them is 
shown by the strong unconf or m ability with which they are 
related to every formation of younger date than themselves. 
Everywhere thoroughly crystalline, they are disposed in 
rude, crumpled, often vertical beds, out of the ruins of 
which the overlying formations have been partly built." 

•Their thickness is unknown, though an approximate 
estimate of from 20,000 to 30,000 feet has been conjectured 
for them ; they are supposed to overlie the molten interior 
of our globe; and nowhere, with one supposed exception, 
has any vestige of life been found among them. In con- 
tinental Europe they crop to the surface in Scotland, 
Scandinavia, Finland, Eussia, Bohemia and Bavaria, in 
the Ural Mountains, the Carpathians, and the Alps. In 
North America, where they have been divided into an 
upper or Huronian and a lower or Laurentian series, they 
range from Nova Scotia westwards to the base of the Eocky 
Mountains, and appear along the central parts of the Eocky 
and Appalachian ranges. The Laurentian or lower series 
consists chiefly of gneiss with bands of quarts rocks, 
schists, iron ore, and limestone ; and in the limestone here, 
as also in the Archaean limestone of Bavaria and Bohemia, 
has been found what is supposed by many geologists to be 
the earliest known fossil, and so far the sole representative 
of life in the Archaean rocks. It has been called the 
Eozoon, and is supposed by Dawson, Carpenter, and others, 
to be the remains of a massive foraminifer that grew in 
large thick sheets over the sea bottom. 
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Apart however from this disputed Eozoon, the bulk of 
unproved testimony is in favour of believing that life existed, 
and existed abundantly, in Archaean times, nathless the 
great heat of land and sea and air alike, and that its visible 
absence is due to the intense mechanical and chemical 
agencies of that early period having so metamorphosed 
the organisms as to defy any methods of proof or any 
instrument as yet known to science. Lyell reasons thus : 
" We ought not indeed to marvel at the general absence of 
organic remains from the crystalline strata when we bear 
in mind how often fossils are obliterated, wholly or in part, 
even in tertiary formations — how often vast masses of sand- 
stone and shale, of different ages, and thousands of feet 
thick, are devoid of fossils— how certain strata may first 
ha\e been deprived of a portion of their fossils when they 
became semi-crystalline, or assumed the transition state of 
Werner — and how the remaining organic remains may 
have been effaced when they were rendered metamorphie. 
Some rocks of the last mentioned class, moreover, must 
have been exposed again and again to renewed plutonic 
action." 

Winchell too : — " These underlying crystalline masses 
are not confined to the deep-seated regions of the earth's 
crust. We find them thrusting their heads up through 
the ruptured strata which repose upon their flanks : higher 
than the highest summits formed by the stratified rocks 
do those foundation masses rear their bold giant heads. 
Some of those venerable domes may be supposed as 
having been reared before a particle of sediment had been 
product d, or before even the world-embracing sea had 
descended from the regions of space around the earth, 
and as having watched the procession of all subsequent 
events. Others were the level floor of the ocean when 
the oldest sediments began to accumulate upon them. In 
some subsequent period a mighty force has raised them 
with their load of sediment above the level of the sea,— 
to be partially stripped of their sedimentary coverings by 
tempests, or to break through tension into chasms from 
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exposed top to the molten base below, and permit the 
fiery sea rise to the lips of the fissure, or even to overflow 
in a consuming and terrific flood of lava. The same 
course of events may have occurred beneath the waters 
of the sea, with the same results, and an entire oceanic 
basin may have been converted into a seething caldron 
in which seed-weeds, corals, and all living forms have 
been destroyed — cooked as it were." 

Among some of the many reasons for inducing belief 
in the fact of organised vegetable existence during Archaean 
time, the following may be interesting : 

1. Vegetable life can flourish under conditions of abnor- 
mal heat and cold. We behold plants making their 
habitat in the hot springs of California, the Geysers 
of Iceland, and , the snows of Greenland. Infusions 
of living matter, boiled at a temperature of 212° Pah. 
for two hours, and then kept in hermetically sealed glass 
vessels, have shown the presence of living infusoria 
after a few days, — thus proving the tenacity of life in 
the germs. 

2. Vegetation can flourish in abnormal situations. The 
masses of floating hyacinths that choke the bends of 
the St. John's river in Florida and the Mississippi of 
Louisiana furnish an instance of profuse vegetation 
not requiring soil. So, too, does the seaweed in that 
part of the Atlantic known as the Sea of Sargasso, 
which extends from west longitude 45° to 70°. 

3. Large quantities of graphite — a mixture of carbon 
with a small proportion of iron — have been found in 
the Archaean rocks, and this graphite is supposed to 
be due to the deoxidation of carbonic acid by the 
vegetation that flourished in this age. 

4. An equally remarkable characteristic of the Archaean 
rocks is the prevalence of iron ore. Haematite and 
titaniferous iron, magnetic and iron sulphides are 
everywhere found in the crystalline schists, some- 
times to 200 feet thick. Dr. Sterry Hunt considers 
these masses of ore as proving the precipitation of 
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iron by decomposing vegetation during Archaean 
time,— and on a grander scale, he asserts, than at 
any subsequent geologic period. 
While Palseontological Geology, then, has come to a 
halt at the crystalline schists, it is in favour of believing 
that some forms of life had existed during the Archaean 
Age, that the earliest form was probably vegetable, that 
abnormal conditions of heat, etc., might be counter- 
balanced by abnormal structure, and that the presence of 
graphite and iron ore in those early formations strongly 
favours such belief. 

The Mythology which has personified life by Zeus 
would seem to corroborate this opinion. "We have 
identified Asteria with the Crystalline Schists, and noted 
how Zeus, then a lusty wooer, forced her to seek refuge 
from his advances in the depths of ocean. Farther, much 
farther back than this Asteria may we go and still find 
evidence of Zeus or life. Chrysaor, the personification of 
the first covering worthy of being dignified as the primeval 
crust of earth, was born of Medusa, and she was decapi- 
tated by Perseus, who was born of Zeus. This brings us 
to the " Golden Age " of mythology, the conditions of 
which have already been described, and the duration of 
which embraced the vast length of time occupied by our 
earth from an incandescent state to one admitting of a 
crust upon the molten surface. That the myths have 
pushed back Zeus to so early a period is evident enough. 
Ovid, when writing of the Golden Age, alludes to life as 
just opening, or " patulous," at some time during this 
period : 

" Et qu.se decider ant patula Jo vis arbore glandes." 

Virgil, in the Georgics, alludes to the same age — first, 
as it was before life : 

1 Ante J ovem nulli subigebant arva coloni : 

Nee signare quidem, aut partiri limite campum 
Fas erat : in medium quserebant : ipsaque tellus 

4 Omnia liberius, nullo poscenti, ferebat. — I. 125. 
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And then, after life : 

Ille malum virus serpentibus addidit atris, 
Praedarique lupos jussit, pontumque moveri, 
Mellaque decussit foliis, ignemque removit, 
8 Et passim rivis currentia vina repressit. — I. 129. 

Previous to life no hills pressed down the plains ; 

Not possible it was to trace or bound 

The wide expanse ; all things the centre sought ; 

And earth itself, with none to say it nay, 

Too lavishly expended all it had. 

To the foul dragons life their venom gave, 

Made wolves rush forth, and sea translated be, 

Shook down the honeyed rain drops on the schists, 

Moved back the fire, and checked the lava red 

That everywhere in rivers swiftly flowed. 

NOTES. 

1 coloni. — The Greek ko\g>vos, " a hill." 

3 nec fas. — A fused condition of our orb admitted of no bounds or 

marks. 

in medium. — It was the stage when gravitation of matter from 
the surface to the centre was most active. 

4 nullo poscenti. — There was no life as yet ; and radiation of heat 

and light went on apace (liberius). 

5 malum virus. — Life brought the rain, and water at first added but 

venom to the flames (serpentibus). Furthermore, it is the 
w T ater that actually gives their strength to poisonous sub- 
stances : remove their water from nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and they become more or less inert, 
atris. — The colour had changed from the original " golden " to a 
more or less dark hue, owing to the radiation of heat and onset 
of the rain. Molten metal or mineral changes with cooling 
from a white, through various grades of colour, till the natural 
tint is assumed. 

6 lupos. — The eruptions of igneous matter that every now and then 

ruptured the crust and played havoc with the still tender 
formation. 

pontum moveri.— From the regions above to earth below. 

7 foliis. — The foliated or schistose rocks. 

ignem. — The central fire was more and more encroached on and 
confined by the external crust which life assisted so much to 
form and to strengthen. 

8 vina. — The torrents of liquid lava from volcanic eruptions. 

It is impossible to know the precise reasons which induced 
the framers of mythology to predicate so early a date for 
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life. They may have done so guided by purely theoretical 
reasoning, or through information derived from practical 
scientific research. We must not hastily judge with regard 
to the possibility of this latter supposition. We find them, 
contrary to what has been imagined, well acquainted with 
the nebular hypothesis, the doctrine of evolution, the 
essential truths of matter and of force, and with many of 
the intricate points in the geological formation of our globe. 
How much further they went in the field of investigation 
cannot be said, but it is well to remember always that they 
had the benefit of the ages, and of the learning of some 
of the greatest intellects the world has yet seen, and that 
the Greek mind was ever acute and persistent in the 
acquirement of knowledge. But apart from this, theory 
alone may have led them to the same conclusion, and just 
as we deduce a possible and probable life in the Metamor- 
phic rocks from the presence of graphite and iron ore, so 
may they have reasoned out life as capable of existence at a 
still earlier date — from the first appearance of the carbon 
element itself. 

Graphite is carbon, sometimes crystallised, sometimes 
compact, and generally found mixed with a varying propor- 
tion of iron. The diamond is almost pure carbon, and always 
in the crystallised condition : it is often associated with 
the quartz that enters so prominently into the composition 
of our oldest rocks, the gneiss and granite, and is generally 
sought for in the "pans" or "pipes" of a circular form 
that run down into the inferior strata and are filled with 
a peculiar igneous rock called diabase or gabbro. The 
strong supposition is consequently that the rocks among 
which diamonds are found are not the mother rock in which 
they were originally formed, but that through volcanic 
agencies they have been brought up from the very bowels 
of the crust through those "pipes." Nor is the plant 
origin of the diamond an unknown or new theory. Newton 
supposed it to be " an unctuous substance coagulated " ; 
Jameson and Brewster traced it to vegetable sources ; 
Lavoisier noticed the black specks in diamonds when burned,, 
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and ascribed them to uncrystallised carbon ; Petzhold and 
Goeppert affirmed the presence of vegetable cells in its ashes ; 
and the general opinion to-day is that nothing precludes the 
idea of the diamond having originally been some peculiar 
vegetable product, subsequently altered and crystallized 

Actuated by their knowledge, then, that carbon is the one 
essential constituent in organised being, the ancients may 
have simply pushed our own theory further, and based the 
inception of life not with the later graphite of the Meta- 
morphic but with the earlier diamond of the unstratified 
rocks. 

This is strongly confirmed by that portion of the myth 
which introduces the Idsean Dactyli in connection with the 
infant Zeus. 

Excluding a very small proportion of mineral matter or 
ash left after burning, the entire mass of vegetable and 
animal forms is made up of only four elements, viz., carbon, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. But, while we find all 
four in the most complex and highly organised of vital 
products, the albuminous group, we find only three in the 
simplest of organic substances, such as starch, sugar, and 
woody fibre ; and these three are carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen,— the ternary group, as they are called. 

Now, the Dactyli too were originally three in number, 
namely, Celmis, Damnameneus, and Acmon ; their title, 
Idsean Dactyli, is synonymous with our phrase, " the ternary 
group," for Ibia means "a class, a group," and S&ktvXoi 
signifies " fingers, dactyls, anything consisting of or pro- 
ceeding by threes," — (each finger having three joints),— 
and hence ternary; and just as C, 0, and H are the 
custodians of infant life, so were the Dactyli appointed as 
custodians of the infant Zeus. Equally must we affirm 
of our ternary group that which mythology affirms of the 
Dactyli, namely, the discovery and working of iron. This 
metal is never found pure in nature, but always as ore ; so 
that, were it not for those discoverers, C, 0, and H, we 
would have no iron carbonate (Fe C0 8 ), nor ferric oxide 
(Fe2 3 ), nor ferric hydrate (Fe 2 3 , 8H 2 0) ; and were it not 
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for the same C, 0, and H, it would be impossible to work 
and smelt the iron ores in those blast-furnaces of to-day, 
which are but ipiniatures of the great natural furnace in 
earth itself. Such marks of similarity are almost con- 
clusive in themselves towards establishing the relationship 
between the Idsean Dactyli and the ternary group of carbon 
compounds ; but all remaining doubt must vanish with the 
open assertion that one of the mythic group is identical 
with one of the scientific, since it is but logical to infer that 
"from one we may recognise all." Ovid furnishes this 
assertion in the following lines, and they have the additional 
merit of proving that Zeus is life, and that life's earliest 
form can be traced back to the existence of the diamond : 

Te quoque mine adamas, quondam fidissime parvo, 
Celme, Jovi * * * * * * 
Prsetereo. Met. IV. 281. 

Thee too, Celmis, diamond of to-day, 
Most true of yore to infant life, I pass. 

If Celmis, then, be the diamond — pure carbon — what 
else can his brother Dactyli be except oxygen and hydrogen ? 
Each name, too, is pregnant with the chief characteristic of 
the element it represents, and breathes a significance that 
is notably lacking in the modern term. Thus pure carbon, 
as being the hardest of known substances, is styled KeAjouy, 
" notable or noble strength " (kclXos U, the //, being inserted 
for euphony as in o^/h/aos for ofipiixos) ; oxygen, the most 
abundant and dominant of the elements, and one which 
combines with every simple body save, perhaps, fluorine, is 
called AafAvafjLtvevs , " the conqueror, the tamer, the one that 
yokes or combines" (b&iAvrjiu), and Youman voices the 
mythical idea when he writes thus of oxygen, " enveloping 
our planet in its free condition, it manifests an irresistible 
passion to seize upon and possess all things " ; and finally 
hydrogen, the lightest of all known substances, and hence 
the most volatile, has been called v Ak/xcoz>, " reaching to the 
highest point " (aKprj ($v). 

Increasing the number of Dactyli from three to five, 
ten, &c, can be readily accounted for by making use of the 
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original three as a compound radical. Thus starch 
(0 6 H 10 O 5 ) becomes grape sugar (C 6 H 12 6 ) by the addition 
of H 2 or two new Dactyli, differing essentially from 
the other three inasmuch as it is by their agency that the 
change from starchy to saccharose matter has been effected. 
If to these five complete or male Dactyli (G 6 H 12 6 ) we add 
as many more, but incomplete or female (C 6 H 10 O 5 ), we get 
ten Dactyli, the representatives of C 12 H 2 20 n or cane sugar ; 
and so on indefinitely. 

All this impresses the belief that a well-grounded know- 
ledge of chemistry, its symbols, notation and laws, existed 
among the ancients, and that this knowledge was very old. 
What we read concerning the Cabiri but strengthens the 
conclusion, since all the details connected with these 
mysterious divinities can be explained intelligibly in no other 
way save by studying them from an organically chemical 
point of view. They are said to have been descended from 
the Dactyli according to some accounts, or from Yulcan 
according to others ; and in either case their chemical origin 
is pointed out, emphasised as it is by saying that they were 
proficient in the art of metallurgy. Like the Dactyli, they 
were originally three (G 1 H 1 1 ), were afterwards increased 
to four (0 1 H 1 O 1 N 1 ), and like the Dactyli, they can evidently 
be increased to any number by the system of compound 
radicals. They are beneficent or malevolent as the case 
may be, as much so as alcohol (C 2 H 6 0) is; or the white of 
eggs and its isomeric mate, the venom of rattlesnakes ; or 
as glycerine and nitro-glycerine, &c. They are closely 
connected with Ehea (the operations of early earth), 
Demeter (the oxides of the elements), with Zeus, Minerva, 
and Venus, (life, organisation, and affinity), and with Hermes, 
(the flux, fusion, or solution whereby chemical changes are 
facilitated). They are potent over growth, over the vine, 
the grape, the saccharine matter of the grape, and 
alcoholic fermentation ; and hence it is that they pro- 
mised wine to the Argonauts, and that in conjunction 
with life and genial warmth (Zeus and Apollo) they were 
invoked by the Pelasgians in a time of dearth. 
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Emblematic as they are of strong affinity and the closest 
union, they were naturally invoked by lovers and appealed 
to for vengeance by the slighted ; being the embodiments of 
life, and constituting water (H 2 0) in the proper proportions, 
as two of them always do in the ternary group, they were 
called upon for help in all perils to that life from the sea 
and otherwise ; and to describe them as dwarfs with pro- 
tuberant stomachs is but a ludicrously correct word-picture 
of the symbols as presented by the protuberant combining 
volumes when attached to the simple elements, as thus, 
C 6 H 10 O 5 (starch), 27 H 22 17 (tannic acid), and these must 
yield in the way of obesity to albumen, which has been 
stated as C 72 H 110 O22N 18 , with a trace of sulphur. Their 
names too have a chemical flavour. 'A&epos signifies (a£tos 
epos) " noble or notable force," and, though differently 
garbed, is thus the exact synonym of Celmis, or the carbon ; 
'AfjioKepo-a and ' AtjioKtpo-os denote (a£ios Kepaco) " noble or 
notable chemical union," that is, of hydrogen and oxygen in 
the proper proportions for forming the water (H 2 0) which 
is so essential to animals, vegetables, and even to minerals, 
and on whose various qualities depends the very stability of 
nature; Kabfukos or KAapakos (from /cara^eAe'co, "to care 
not, be indifferent," or X&o-kco /xeAoy, " the sluggish mem- 
ber ") has peculiar reference to the inert characteristic of 
nitrogen ; and finally, all four combined, C, H, 0, and N, 
would be the Kd/3et/)oi, or by metathesis the Ka/)/3eiot, that 
is, would be " the carbon compounds " (Kapf3cov). 

As the knowledge of chemistry involves a high degree of 
intelligence and information, and as its votaries have been 
proverbially looked upon with suspicion by the uneducated, 
it is very significant to read how the cult of the Cabiri was 
generally associated with that of Hecate (mental elevation), 
how the rites were celebrated for nine days (a ternary 
period), at night and with great secrecy, and how it was 
openly intimated by some writers that the mysteries of the 
Cabiri were particularly, calculated to protect the lives of 
the initiated. Still more significant of "the Black Art" 
are these words of Herodotus, who was born 484 B.C., — : 

g.o. Y 
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and if we read " test tubes for solution " in place of 
" phallic Hermse," we will be true to the simile and to the 
context: "The Athenians received their phallic Hermae 
from the Pelasgians, and those who are initiated in the 
mysteries of the Cabiri will understand what I am saying ; 
for the Pelasgians formerly inhabited Samothrace, and it is 
from them that the Samothracians received their orgies. 
But the Samothracians had a sacred legend about Hermes, 
which is explained in their mysteries. " 

When we come to those other entities, the Telchines, we 
find that chemistry is still the theme, and that the term 
embraces in a sense all the elements with their simple 
combination into acids and bases. 

The names would certainly warrant this conclusion. 
Argyron', Chrysaon, and Chalcon point unmistakably to 
silver, gold, and copper; Hormeneus, Mylos, and Simon 
are equally manifest as mercury (kpixrjs), lead (nokvfios), 
and antimony (ori^/u) ; Lycus exhibits the characteristic 
luminosity (Aevicos) of phosphorus, and Atabyrius ('ATafivpos) 
points to " the pest of fire " (art] irvpos) or sulphur which 
is found native in volcanic regions, and which itself 
is probably but (6\o6s irvp) "the plague of fire"; the 
peculiar crackling, or "tin cry" as it is called, given out 
by tin when bent, is as visible in the Greek Antaeus 
(avTCLvo* "to sound back") as it is in the Latin stannum 
(<TT€V(t> "to cry"); Megalesius is (jxeyaXos ahs) the type of 
our halogens or salt-formers, and consequently may stand 
for chlorine, or sodium, or for both ; and Nikon is left for 
iron, the symbol of victory (vUrj) among the ancients, the 
symbol of victory to-day when iron has proved the universal 
conqueror, — in war, agriculture, navigation, mining, manu- 
factures, trade, travel, and the press. 

As to their origin, it must be remembered how, when the 
world was incandescent, everything that was volatile was 
driven to the outskirts by the intense heat, and how as a 
consequence the constituents of air, ocean, and of- the crust 
itself, were not on but above the earth as a vast nebulous or 
misty envelope. In this nebulous ocean were the elements 
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evolved, and here did the first instances of oxidation occur, 
that of oxygen with hydrogen, to form the primal rain, and 
of oxygen with carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, &c. to form 
phosphoric, sulphuric, carbonic, and other acids. The Tel- 
chines may therefore be considered as descended from this 
gaseous sea, or from Thalassa. And when the rain did fall, 
it " did not fall alone," to use Gunning's words ; "the primal 
atmosphere was loaded with other vapours, with all that was 
vaporisable, — and chlorine, sulphur, carbon (as acid gases), 
and other volatile vapours, all mixed with aqueous vapour, 
filled the original atmosphere. The rain washed down those 
vapours and acids, which entered into combination with cer- 
tain bases, and loaded the sea as they had loaded the air." 
Hence it can be seen why some writers would describe the 
Telchines as sprung from this primal water, or Poseidon, 

It is for this reason, probably, that they are called 
QeXyweSi " the sea-born " (d&Kao-o-a yivos) ; still, if BiXyca 
(" to charm, bewitch, to change" as in sorcery, "to 
enchain " by imperceptible but overwhelming force) be 
older than ©eAyiV, it would be an apt derivation for the 
chemical transformations personified by the Telchines. 
The form TeA)(u>€s, if not equivalent to ©eAywes, would 
signify (rikos ex 6 " 7 ) " reaching towards the end, putting 
the finish to," since the evolution and oxidation of 
elementary matter would be the final stage of the unknow- 
able, and the beginning of the knowable, — and the 
distinction of incipiency as well as of finality is connected 
with the use of rikos in some instances. 

Their origin and the naked simplicity of the elements, 
as also of the acids and bases as a rule, (S, P, C0 2 , NO, &e.) 
are denoted in the myth by calling them marine beings 
without feet, and having fins for hands,— a simile which 
points to the small combining volumes, and is evidently 
in harmony with that which makes the large-atomed 
nitrogenous compounds "pot-bellied." 

The comparison of these oxides to Actseon's dogs is a 
forceful simile, for we all go a hunting in the hey-day of 
our youth, one after power, another after love, a third after 

y 2 
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riches, a fourth after knowledge, and still another after 
something else ; and coursing with us goes this oxygen 
which Huxley calls "the great sweeper" of the body, and 
which Eustathius has likened to "a pack of hounds." 
Each dog serves us faithfully and well, and answers 
responsively to every cry and whispered breathing we may- 
give. Breaking cover at the bronchi they nose through 
every ramification till they scent and lap the dark blood in 
the vesicles of lung tissue, and reeking now with arterial 
red they hasten in full cry to the heart, thence to the 
aorta, and from there to every muscle, bone, and vessel of 
the frame, keen meanwhile to search for and snap at all 
that is torpid and effete within us. "We cheer them on, 
the chase grows hot, and at last it may be that we hunt 
the quarry to its lair, — only to find that the glamour of 
youth has gone and that we see more clearly the nudity 
and nullity of things terrestrial. Age has come during the 
chase, and with age reflection, the Diana of the mind. 
We would gladly lie down and rest, but the oxygen pack is 
as eager as before and cannot be restrained by muzzle or 
by leash. We care no longer for the hunt ; and so these 
dogs, for want of better game, turn savage on their master 
and hound him to his death. "When," says Steele, 
" there is plenty of fuel in our human furnaces, the burns 
that ; but if there is a deficiency, the destructive must 
still unite with something, and so it combines with the 
flesh ; — first the fat, and the man grows poor ; then the 
muscles, and he grows weak ; finally the brain, and he 
becomes crazed. He has simply burned up, as a candle 
burns out to darkness." 

As the phases of each element are distinction, oxidation, 
and further change, — or, as some may prefer, change, 
distinction, and increasing density, the Telchines are said 
to have gone from Crete (Kpwa — Kpiriov, 4 'rendered distinct") 
to Cyprus (Kdir-nvpos, "burning," and oxidation is combus- 
tion), and thence to Ehodes (peco 65os, " changing- ways ") ; 
or from Ehodes to Crete and thence to Boeotia, an emblem 
for sluggishness or density. But the Ehodes that typified 
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the endless chemical changes going on in matter owing to 
the combining and liberating action of oxygen, was their 
favourite abode, and hence we may consider them best 
under the aspect of oxides. 

As such, and in conjunction with Capheiro, the daughter 
of Oceanus, they would help in bringing up Neptune, if we 
only suppose this Capheiro, the offspring of aqueous vapour, 
to represent hydrogen. Thus, if the Telchines calcium 
oxide, carbonic acid, and chlorine be united with hydrogen 
so as to form Ca C0 3 + 2 HC1, we find them so far mindful 
of their charge as to bring Neptune (H 2 0) up in the 
reaction which ensues, C0 2 + CaCl 2 + H 2 0. 

As such too they admit of ready explanation under each 
of their three apparently different aspects : 

1. What better cultivators of the soil can there be than 
lime (CaO), gypsum (CaO, S0 3 ), carbonic acid (C0 2 ), 
potash (K 2 0), salt (NaCl), magnesia (MgO), &c? 
These simple oxides are Telchines that mix with the 
decaying rocks and pass as cultivators into the soil, 
whence they are taken up by plants, stored away in 
seeds or stalks, and through this vegetable medium 
serve as ministers to the wants of animals and men. 

2. Silver nitrate (AgN0 3 ) is the basis of photography, 
as PbO is of paint, and K 2 of soap; were it not 
for mercury, the thermometer, barometer, and mirror 
would be wanting or imperfect, and gold and silver 
would be scarcer for lack of an amalgam ; were it not 
for other useful and inventive Telchines, glass, 
matches, gunpowder, dyeing, printing, and many other 
arts and manufactures would not exist. Again, it is 
of gold, silver, copper, their alloys, and of marble 
(CaC0 3 ) that our statues and costliest monuments are 
raised ; it is copper and zinc that work in brass, just 
as it is iron that produces the wrought variety, the 
malleable, and steel. The trident of Neptune is but 
water in its three forms, solid, liquid, and gaseous, 
and since this water (H 2 0) is but an oxide of hydrogen, 
the Telchines must have fabricated it. Equally is it 
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evident that they made the scythe of Kronos, for all 
things perish through decay, and decay is but another 
name for oxidation. 
3. As sorcerers they are unrivalled, and compared with 
them Merlin was a bungler, the Gappadocian Apollo- 
nius a charlatan, and Pharaoh's wise men but tyros. 
Transformation was their pastime. The Telchin 
oxygen could assume two shapes, as ozone and ant- 
ozone; carbon could change to three, the diamond, 
graphite, and charcoal; sulphur figured under four 
forms ; and so on, for we have a dim idea that they, 
one and all, are allotropic. Phosphorus was perhaps 
the greatest adept of them all, since by some in- 
describable hocus-pocus he could appear under six 
different aspects, as viscous, crystallised, transparent, 
white, black, and red. What they practised on them- 
selves they practised upon others. They changed 
H 2 to H 2 0, and brought it down as rain, snow, or 
hail ; they transformed C to C0 2 and a gas resulted ; 
this they squeezed and it became a liquid ; and this 
again they exposed to the air and it was rendered 
solid; they threw lime upon it, and marble fit for 
building came forth. Gold had bragged, unfortunately 
for himself, that he was the king of metals; the 
Telchins CI and 5 waved their respective wands over 
H and N 2 , sprinkled some water upon the latter, flung 
the product upon the monarch, and, presto ! the king 
was dead. They joined the solid yellow sulphur to the 
equally solid black carbon, and, like magic, the colours 
and solidity disappeared and a clear colourless liquid, 
carbon disulphide, took their place. - Again they took 
the sulphur, oxidised it to S0 3 , added some Stygian 
water, and sulphuric acid (H 2 S0 4 ) appeared, most 
powerful of all others, and a mortal foe to the living 
tissues of animal and plant. In a peculiar degree were 
they possessed of "the evil eye," — a phrase handed 
down from remote antiquity, and one that probably 
owes its origin to these Telchins of old. Those eyes 
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were hydrogen and oxygen, the only two that unite 
with other elements to form acids, all of which have 
a characteristically sour taste and a more or less 
corrosive and deadly action. These qualities they owe 
to H and 0, for if we remove the eyes from HG1, C0 2 , 
HN0 3 , H 2 S0 4 , P 2 5 , &c, we have the simple and harm- 
less elements remaining. 
There is every reason to believe that at an early period 
of our globe's existence, when the elements exulted with the 
joy of being and thirsted greedily for combination after 
combination, when heat and darkness were at a maximum 
and cohesion at a minimum, those Telchin sorcerers used 
earth and the envelope of earth as a vast laboratory 
wherein to practise their unholy spells and too rapid 
transformations. Is it to be wondered at, then, that they 
were hateful to the gods who stood for progress and 
stability ? It is true that some few Telchins were adjuvants 
to the infant Zeus, and had much to do in the bringing up 
of rust, blight, smut, mould, mildew, and hundred other 
microscopic forms of fungous growth, the creatures of 
quick change, and yet the pioneers of life. But as an acid 
group they were too corrosive, too changeful, and too 
antagonistic to organised existence to suit the designs of a 
Ehea yearning for a solid crust, of an Apollo longing for an 
atmosphere simpler, purer, and permanent in elementary 
proportions, of a Zeus who aimed at being the father of gods 
and men ; and so, as the myth tells us, cohesion, light, and 
life were hostile to these magicians from the first, and the 
same hostility subsists to-day. When Zeus, then, took on 
a soul superior to the microscopic fungi, and when Apollo 
succeeded in transmitting the first wan wisps of light (or 
" wolf -light " as the story goes), the night of sorcery was 
ended. The sunbeam, itself a powerful wizard but a kindly 
one, dispelled the darkness and fostered vegetable life ; life 
in its turn brought cohesion ; and the rain, attracted by 
vegetation, came down in a steady flow to purify the atmos- 
phere from its acids, to temper the heat, give stability to all, 
and keep chemical transmutations within proper bounds. 
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While the chemistry of life is thus portrayed in the 
Dactyli, Cabin, and Telchines, the purely physiological 
aspects of the same life are dwelt upon in other myths, that 
for instance which brings in Amalthea, the nymphs, and 
the Curetes. 

Zeus, we are told, was begotten " lv avrpu rrjs AiKrrjs." 
To translate this as " in the cave of Dk-te " is true enough 
in a sense, but not very intelligible. If we bear in mind 
that ACktt) (evidently but another form of SclktvXos, both 
being derived from Set/czwjuu) is but the Dactyl or ternary 
group, and translate the words as " in a cell of carbonaceous 
matter," the meaning becomes perfectly clear, since our 
cellular theory teaches that vegetable life springs from a 
cell whose walls are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, and that all living tissues and structures are 
built from the metamorphoses and union of cells. This 
cellular theory — a very old one, since Hesiod distinctly 
alludes to it — is referred to in many ways connected with 
the infant Zeus, as we shall see presently. 

The three most important functions belonging to early 
plant life are germination, absorption, and secretion. While 
there is much that is known and capable of explanation 
regarding each of these, there is also much that is puzzling 
— especially so when we come to their principia. When 
we ask ourselves, "How does a dry seed stored away for 
years still retain the power of germination ? Why does the 
root invariably go down, not up ? And why does each seed 
flourish, blossom, and bear only after its own kind?" we 
find that we have played the quid nunc, or vvv §r\ once too 
often, and must take for answer, " such is their nature, 
their essence," — the modern adaptation of the mythical 
phrase, "they are nymphs/' We can and do theorise of 
course, and may assert that germination, taking it as an 
instance, is the product chiefly of cell development, or 
moisture, or solar heat, or atmospheric influence, or of the 
conversion of starch into sugar, and so on. Our theories 
are old, as old as the myths themselves which personify this 
mysterious germination as the nymph Amalthea (afxakos 
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ak6£(*) y " tender or embryonic growth "), and ascribe her 
parentage to Olenus (av\rj, " the court round which the 
house itself is built," and hence, a cell), or to Oceanus, 
or to Helios, or to Haemonius (a?7fxa, "air in motion "), or to 
Melisseus (fiiXtcro-a, "honey "). As germination is followed 
by shooting—the radicle going down and the stem up, — 
and absorption of the sap, so too is Amalthea followed by a 
goat (<uf — aWo>, " to shoot"), and with its milk or sap is the 
necessary nutriment furnished to the infant Zeus. Some 
writers, like Apollodorus, ignore the distinction between 
germination and shooting, and so make the goat, under the 
name of Amalthea, stand directly for germination, and its 
milk, as before, for the sap. That germination is intimately 
connected with cell-growth is pointed out by the poetical 
appellation " Olenia capella," "the cellular germinator"; 
and the irresistible power of germination is equally marked 
by the term " Adkmantea " — or this last may have reference 
to the diamond or pure carbon, as being the first repre- 
sentative of inorganic matter in which budding or germina- 
tion occurred. 

"With Amalthea for germination, it naturally follows that 
Adrastia and Ida are the respective representatives of 
absorption and secretion. Both processes are connected 
with germination, are mysterious in their simplest aspects, 
spring into active being with the first change of starch into 
sugar, and nourish infant life with sap : Adrastia and Ida 
are connected with Amalthea, are nymphs, children of 
Melisseus, and feed the infant Zeus with the milk of 
Amalthea. The absorbing agent we call the radicle, and 
the Greeks Adrastia, since it is the paramount portion 
which, like a root in language, runs no farther (a bibpao-Kod) , 
—or that part of the plant which, unlike the stem, does not 
run away from earth. "The embryo is stamped with a 
polarity — a tendency to develop in opposite directions ; one 
part is to live in the earth, the other in the air." The 
secreting agent is that unknown property in woody fibre 
whereby the cells can so assimilate the sap as to make each 
plant grow, blossom, and bear fruit, after its own kind ; and 
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this secretive individuality is well expressed by Ida (Ihza, 
u a class, kind, pattern, type of the archetype." 

When we come to the Curetes we reach a somewhat more 
developed stage of vegetable existence than that denoted by 
Amalthea and the nymphs. The story of infant life reads 
after this fashion. Every perfect seed consists of a com- 
pact mass of starch and gluten, and securely wrapped in 
this lies the germ or embryo. Exposed to air, moisture, a 
proper temperature, and a suitable habitat, the seed swells, 
germination starts into being, and every portion is more or 
less simultaneously affected by the impulse. The gluten 
becomes diastase and dissolves the starch ; the starch be- 
comes sugar and is assimilated by the germ ; the germ 
expands and developes into radicle and stem ; the radicle 
absorbs crude sap which is quickly improved by mingling 
with the organised juices ; the stem assimilates and secretes 
this sap. 

This continues while the starch and gluten last; but 
when the store is exhausted, another stage of existence 
arrives, and a new train of phenomena appears. The stem 
is peeping above the surface, the embryo is now a child 
crying lustily for its wants, and a new force or process — not 
germination, for that ended with the last morsel of trans- 
formed starch — appears in order to satisfy those wants. 
This force is groivth, the Curetes of mythology ; for as 
growth is a gradual increase to maturity, or in other words, 
1 a filling process up to the completeness of development, so 
are the KovpijT^s " the satisfiers or fillers of early youth," 
(Kopos or Kovpos, " fulness, satiety; a youth,") — and it is not 
very difficult to see our own "growth" in the slightly 
transposed form of the word, Kpovrjres. Ovid tells us, what 
we all know, that growth is induced by rain, when he says 
" largoque satos Curetas ab imbri; " Strabo mentions how 
certain of the Telchines who assisted in the bringing up of 
Zeus were called Curetes ; and this too we know, for it is 
such Telchines as H 2 (water), C0 2 (carbonic acid), H 3 N 
(ammonia), and some other inorganic compounds that the 
growing plant takes in from the air and from the soil. 
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In a certain sense these Curetes are associated from the 
very first with life, as suggested in the myth, for the dry 
seed contains albumen (carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, and phosphorus, in proportions not well deter- 
mined), and the rudiments of the plant are in the embryo 
itself, " in some varieties so complete that the microscope 
reveals its structure — root, stem, and leaves," waiting for 
germination, and germination may be considered as embry- 
onic growth. But properly speaking, it is when the stored 
matter of the seed is exhausted that true growth comes 
into active operation ; it is only when ■the plant appears 
above the surface, armed with stem and leaf, that the Curetes 
are ho-rrkoi, the stem being their spear, and the leafy cover- 
ing their shield. If our simplest forms of vegetation were, 
as may be well supposed, the first representatives of life 
upon our globe, then some of these thallogens, such as the 
mushroom with its stipe and pileus, mast have stood forth 
as striking illustrations of those armed Curetes. 

The conspicuous office assigned them in the myth is as 
true as it is important. One of the chief requisites for 
growth is the elaboration of the sap by taking in carbonic acid 
from the atmosphere. This is done by means of the leaves, 
fronds, or thallous expansion, as the case may be ; and as 
the amount of gas taken in is always in proportion to the 
extent of atmospheric surface in contact with the leafy cover- 
ing, it is evident that rustling of the leaves, by increasing 
the contact area, augments the amount of nutritive material. 
"Whenever, accordingly, we see a plant whose swaying stem 
is setting its leafy covering in motion, or, to speak mytholo- 
gically, when the Curetes strike their shields with their spears, 
we may be confident that nutrition and growth are going on 
apace, and can readily understand how the same rustling 
process which feeds the life within the cell is also satisfying 
the cravings of the infant and smothering its cry. 

All the foregoing, the Dactyli, Cabiri, &c, are bits of 
science elaborated and incorporated with the myths in times 
later than those of Hesiod. They are important in many 
respects since, while establishing the identity of Zeus with 
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life, and vegetation as the primal form of life, they also 
throw the fierce light of truth on the real nature of the 
myths, on the purpose for which they were digested, and on 
the scientific attainments of those who composed and wrote 
them, 

Hesiod's own description of Zeus runs thus : 

dXX } ore brj At" e/xeXXe Secov narep 1 t]be Kal dvbpcov 
T€^€cr6ai, tot erreura (f)iXovs XiTaveve tokyjcls 
tovs avTrjs Yaldv tc kcll Ovpavbv daTepoevTa, 
fxrjTLV o-vp,cf>pdcfa-ao'0aL i ottos XeXddoiTO TeKOVo-a 
5 iralba (pikov, TiaaiTO 5' ipivvs iraTpbs ioio 

7ratSo)v & ovs KaTemve peyas KpoVo? ayKvXop.r)TY}s, 
ol be OvyarpX <j)'ip>fl fidXa fiev kXvov rjb irrlBovTO, 
Kai ol TrecfrpabeTrjv oararcep TreTrpcoTO yevecrOai 
dp(j)l KpoVo) (SaaiXrj'i Kal vli'i KapTepoBvfia. 
10 irepfyav 8* is Avktov, KprjTrjs is rriova brjixov, 

OTTTTOT ap OTTkOTCLTOV TTaibcOV fjjJLcWz T€K€0~6ai, 

Zqva fjieyav' tov p,ev ol ibe£aTo Taia 7reXd>pr) 
KprjTjj iv evpe'iy Tpa(fcep,ev ariraXXep-evai' re. 
evSa flip Ikto Qt>epovo~a Sorjv bid vvktcl fxeXaivav 

15 7TpG>T7)V is AIkT1]V' KpV\jf€V be € X € P°~ l XajSoVOTt 

avrpco iv r)\i(3a.TG>, {afie'rjs vtto KevSea-L yalrjs, 

Atyatco iv ope/, ireiTVKao-p,ev(d 9 vXrjevTi. 

T(o be o~7rapyavicrao-a jxeyav XiSov iyyvdXiijev 

Ovpaviby fiiy avaKTi, Oe&v npoTepco fiaanXrfi. 
20 roz> ro#' eXcjv ;(e/pecro-M> erjv icrKarOcTo vqbvv, 

o-xifXws, OV& ivorjare /xera (frpearlv, &s ol onlo-crco 

clvtl XiBov ios vlos civLKTjTos Kal aKrjbrjs 

XetVetf', 6 (Jllv Tax tpeXXe, (Sly Kal X € P <TL ba[xdo"o~as, 

Tifxrjs itjeXdav, 6 iv dflavaToicriv dud^etv. 
25 KapTrakipLcos b* ap' eVeira fxevos Kal abatbifjia yvla 

Tjij^eTo Toio avakTos' eVwrXo/xeVcoi/ b J iviavTobv 

Talrjs ivv€o~lr}o~i iroXvcppabeeorcri boXcoBels 

bv yovov ayfr dvirjKe p,eyas Kpovos dyKvXopit]Trjs, 

viKrjBels T€xvr]0-i ^tr}(j)t re 7raibbs eoio. 
30 7rp£)TOV §' i^qpL€aro~e XiBov^ TtvpaTov KaTaiTLVcov' 

tov jiev Zevs arjjpi^e Kara x@ ov °s evpvobetrjs 

TLvBot iv rjyaBerj yvdXois vtto Hapvrjo-olo 

CTjfi 1 efiev i^oTTLarco, Bavfia dvijToiori ftpoToion. 

Avo~€ bi iraTpOKao-iyvqTovs okooav riVo beo-fxeov 
35 Ovpavibas, ovs brjere waTrjp decrKppoo-vvrja-LV' 

oi ol a7T€fAvr)o-avTO X^P LV cvcpry€(rida>v 9 

b<amv be ftpovTrjv r]b J aWakoevra Kepavvbv 

Kal crrepOTrrjv* to rrplv be TreXcdprj Tata K€Kev6ei' 

toIs Tricrvvos 6vr]Toio-i Kal aQavaToio-iv dvda-crei. — Theog. 468. 
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But when upon the point of bearing Zeus, 

The sire of gods and men, then did she pray 

Her parents dear, both earth and starry sky, 

That nought material be devised, whereby 

She might unknown bring forth her cherished son, 

And satisfy the wrongs done to her sire, 

And to those children of her own as well 

Whom the great crafty Kronos had devoured. 

Their daughter dear, exceeding dear, they heard, 

Were influenced, and planned right well for her 

Whate'er by fate's decree was held in store 

For royal Kronos and his high-souled son. 

So to the light, distinction's rich domain, 

They sent her on the point of bringing forth 

Her youngest, greatest child, the mighty Zeus. 

Revolving earth first took him to herself 

To rear in broad distinction and to nerve ; 

Whilst bearing him through darkness passing black, 

To the first indicant she came, and neath 

The nooks of righteous earth hid what she grasped 

Inside a sapless cell, within a mass 

That woody, compact, and expansive was. 

But in the palms of the great high-born king, 
The former ruler of the gods, she placed 
A mighty stone concealed in swaddling garb : 
This grasping then he swallowed in his maw, 
The reckless one ! nor minded well in thought 
How, in the ages yet to come for him, 
There would be left, as price of this same stone, 
His son unconquered, calm, transcending all 
In force and skill, whose destiny 'twould be 
To quickly chase him from his high estate 
And 'mongst immortals reign himself supreme. 

Rapid, moreover, waxed this ruler's strength 
And limbs distinct ; and as the years rolled by, 
Great crafty Kronos spewed his offspring back, 
By matter's fine suggestive ways deceived, 
O'ercome by arts and vigour of his son. 
The stone, that last he gulped, he first disgorged ; 
And that same stone was rendered fast by Zeus 
Down in the fissured earth at Pytho fair 
Under the hollows of Parnassus mount, 
To be a token for all time to come, 
A wondrous work to perishable flesh. 

From galling ties he also freed his kin, 
The high-born whom his sire had fatuous bound ; 
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Thanks for his benefits they felt, and gave 
Thunder and lightning and the flaming bolt ; 
(These the revolving earth had previous hid) ; 
Trusting to these he rules both gods and men. 

NOTES. 

4 fjLTjTiv. — She begged for the existence of that which would be (firj 
tw) not matter, that is, life. 

' ' A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the skyey influences 
That doth this habitation, where thou keep'st, 
Hourly afflict." — Shakspeare. 
o irarpbs Solo. — Were there no life on earth, there would be no soul ; 
so that through life alone could the separation of heaven from 
earth be avenged. 

" There is, they say, (and I believe there is,) 
A spark within us of th' immortal fire, 
That animates and moulds the grosser frame ; 
And when the body sinks, escapes to heaven, 
Its native seat, and mixes with the gods." — Armstrong. 
7 emOovro. — All the bodies in our universe influence and are 

influenced by one another through gravitation. 
10 Avktov. — Xcvkos, "light, clear* brilliant." Life came from on high. 

" In him was life ; and the life was the light of men." 

John i. 4. 

" Between two worlds life hovers like a star, 
'Twixt night and morn, upon the horizon's verge." — Byron. 
Kpr)T7]s. — Kpivco, KpiTcov, "to distinguish, separate, test." The 
outer verge of earth would be the " distinguishing ground" for 
all that would be evolved, the criterion as it were of their 
characteristics and distinctive marks. 

14 vvKra \xeKaivav. — As it was ' i the Grolden Age " when earth was 
like unto our sun in all respects, this " darkness passing 
black " has reference to the opaque, relatively cool and com- 
pressed mass of vapour lying between the body of the sun and the 
outer luminous corona, and to which, as some say, the appear- 
ance of the sun spots is attributable. If life received its being 
on the verge, it would have to pass through this dark or non- 
luminous zone in order to reach earth proper. 

15-17 The derivation beUvvpn, beucreos, "to indicate, point out," 
marks Alkttjv as being identical with the AciktvXoi of later 
mythology, that is, with 0, O, and H, as already noticed ; so 
that Trparqv Alkttjv is consequently " the first or most important 
dactyl, the pointer, the indicating element," that is, carbon. 

16 r)\iftaTG>. — Ionic form of aXi/3aT<», which like dXi/3as (from a Xifids) 
denotes " sapless, lifeless." 

The entire paragraph has reference to cell growth. Earth, 
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says the poet, endowed with the principle of life came to the 
characteristic indicator of life, the carbon, and enclosed the 
precious gift in a cell (avrpc*)) devoid of sap and surrounded by 
a mass (eV 6'pei)— starch and gluten — that was compact in 
texture (7r€7rvKao-fiev(p), vegetable in nature (vkrjevri), and 
possessed of expansive or germinating powers (Ajyaicp, del yaico, 
" ever exulting, ever springing"). 

"Every plant," writes Youman, " springs from a seed, and 
every perfect seed contains the rudiment of a new plant, called 
the germ or embryo. . . . The minute plant lies imbedded 
within the seed, surrounded by a protecting mass, which con- 
sists chiefly of starch and gluten. . . . Wrapped in this 
envelope, the embryo remains at the disposal of external 
agents. In certain conditions it continues at rest and torpid ; 
but when these conditions are changed, it suddenly awakens 
from its slumber, puts forth a new power and begins to grow ; 
this is called germination." 

18-24 Our rocks are formed from the ruins of their predecessors ; 
they are new personages, so to speak, dressed up in garments 
that have been made over again from the raiment worn by 
those who lived immediately before them. These coverings 
consist of compound matter which becomes less composite in a 
sense according as we go down the scale of geological forma- 
tions. The fundamental granite is no exception. Its consti- 
tuents are quartz, mica, and feldspar, all three of which are 
extremely simple in composition, being either pure silica (Si 2 ) 
as in the case of quartz, or silicates of alumina with a small 
proportion of potash, soda, iron, lime, and magnesia, as in the 
case of mica and feldspar. These it received, as we must 
believe, from the primal crust ; and if they be simple in the 
granite, how much simpler must they have been in its pre- 
decessor ? Simple enough, certainly, to warrant their being 
called o-irdpyava, "swaddling clothes; anything reminding us 
of our birth, our family, and our childhood." But though 
these swaddling clothes, however altered, have been handed 
down by the first crust to the granite, and by it to the fossili- 
ferous pile above, the primeval crust itself nowhere appears : it 
was swallowed by time in the fiery ocean underneath. 

It was this primal crust, then, swathed in elementary 
coverings, that Rhea gave to Kronos, and it was this he 
swallowed, not knowing, as Hesiod says, that the price of this 
mighty stone would be the granite and f ossilif erous rocks where 
life would flourish and have sway. 

27 cweo-lyo-i. — Matter was busily employed in insinuating one element 
into another, so as to form compounds and establish solidity. 
Life, too, was increasing in vitality, and multiplying its visible 
forms. 

30 irparop \L6ov.— The stone that time had swallowed, it now dis- 
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gorged. It went down as the primeval crust, but it came up 
as granite, -which, as mentioned in the text, has a deep-seated 
origin in the earth, forms the nucleus, or hollows, of our 
mountain chains, has subsisted for all time, and owing to its 
hardness and durability contrasts wonderfully with mortal flesh 
that perishes all too quickly. 

Such is the mythological narrative of the introduction 
of life upon our globe. . It is wonderful, fascinating, daring 
in the extreme. It takes us beyond the met amorphic rocks 
where geology stops, beyond the granite to which the same 
geology looks conjecturally, beyond even that crust from 
which, though unrecognised, our granite is supposed to 
have got its own constituents by disintegration. Beyond 
all these does it take us, to a period in earth's history when 
our globe was a dying out sun, hot enough to prevent the 
elements from permanently combining, hot enough to 
permit but a molecular existence. Here and under such 
conditions, with no soil wherein to plant its radicle, no rain 
from which it could derive sap, no atmosphere proper 
whence it could draw carbonic acid, does mythology place 
the beginning of Life ! Both the time and the conditions 
are bewildering. 

But life itself is equally bewildering. " However viewed," 
writes Youman, " the transcendent miracle of nature is life. 
Whether considered as supporting the spiritual fabric of 
mind above, or as rooted in the inorganic world below, it is 
alike wonderful. Springing from ethereal airs and yet 
invincible; constantly perishing, and yet abounding in 
earth, air, and sea ; forever conquered by death, yet ever- 
more triumphant — ' strongest and weakest of the things 
God has made/ it is not surprising that it has been 
regarded as unlike all else in nature." 

To deny the capabilities of this life, no matter what the 
conditions may be, would be injudicious ; to argue on its 
possibility when our earth was half star half planet is 
admissible, since the astronomical mind is strongly 
impressed with the idea of life in Mars, Venus-, and the 
other planets, and is not inclined to deny it absolutely 
even in the Sun. " Some hold it not improbable that the 
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sun may be inhabited. The gaseous stratum, which is the 
source of light and heat, appears to be at a great elevation 
above the solid nucleus ; and the non-luminous stratum or 
atmosphere that intervenes may be of a nature to temper 
the rays, and render their intensity consistent with organic 
life." What holds good for the sun to-day holds equally 
good for earth in its sun days. 

It may be remarked too that whatever knowledge science 
possesses as regards the structure and origin of our 
precious stones points to a far distant period beyond the 
metamorphic rocks, and admits also the strong probability 
of plant life having been a factor in initiating the change 
from carbon to diamond. 

Much evidently depends on the nature of the first 
vegetation ; and with respect to this, mythology and science 
alike declare that it consisted of algse and fungi, thallogens 
both, and the lowest varieties of plant life with which we 
are acquainted. The simpler of the two would seem to be 
the fungi which have the mushroom for apex, and thence 
go down the scale to the microscopic mould, mildew, smut, 
rust, and hundred others which we have no name for, and 
know so little of. " We are entirely ignorant," says Lindley, 
"of the manner in which the stems of those that are 
arborescent are developed, and of the course taken by their 
ascending and descending sap — if indeed in them there 
really exist currents similar to' those of flowering-plants ; 
which may be doubted. We know not in what way the 
fertilising principle is communicated to the sporules or 
reproductive grains; the use of the different kinds of 
reproductive matter found in most tribes is entirely con- 
cealed from us. It is even suspected that some of the 
simplest forms — of algae and fungi, at least — are the 
creatures of spontaneous growth : and, in fine, we seem to 
have discovered little that is positive about the vital 
functions of those plants, except that they are reproduced 
by their sporules, which differ from seeds, in germinating 
from any part of their surface, instead of from two 
invariable points." 

g.o. z 
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Could these exist under the conditions which our igneous 
globe presented ? Nothing forbids the idea. Plant life of 
this most simple kind must be next in endurance to the 
spores themselves which we must suppose as existing from 
created matter and subjected to even still greater heat. 
Nor would some favourable circumstances be entirely absent. 
The meridian of the " Golden Age " would have passed 
and earth have felt the cooling effects of outer space. The 
rain, trickling from the summits where it originated, would 
constantly and increasingly keep vaporous the steamy 
atmosphere which enveloped the nucleus of our globe. 
Oxidation, the first step towards crust-making, would 
quickly occur for elementary matter, but the same oxida- 
tion that brought combination would also bring decay. A 
decayed particle or two of inorganic material would be a 
fertile kingdom for a microscopic spore ; heat and moisture, 
when combined, would be its proper sustenance ; and, once 
developed, it mattered little how long it would survive, for 
in its case, decay meant victory and strength, plenitude 
and renewal, — all four the children of primeval Styx. 

To microscopic algae and fungi that thrive alike in earth, 
air, or water, and seem to be independent of soil and light, 
of colouring matter and of sex, that can defy an abnormal 
degree of heat, if moisture be but present, that can grow, 
like our puff-ball, " in a single night from a mere point to 
the size of a large gourd, forming on an average not fewer 
than 20,000 new cells per minute," — to such simple life- 
forms, the bafflers of more complex ones on the battle- 
ground of generation, there are evidently no set bounds as 
to time, conditions, capability, or endurance. 



BOOK SEVENTH. 

TITANIC TIES —(continued). 



CHAPTER I. 

THEOGONY. 

[ Atlas 

T , ~ I Menoetius 

Iapettjs and Olymene { ^ 

| Prometheus 

. y Epimetheus 
MYTHS. 

Iapetus. — A Titan, married to Olymene, according to Hesiod ; to Asia, 
according to Apollodorus. He was the father of Atlas, 
Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epimetheus; and was looked 
on by the Greeks as the ancestor of the human race. 

Olymene. — Daughter of Oceanus, and wife of Iapetus. 

Atlas. — A son of Iapetus, and condemned by Zeus to bear the heavens 
on his head and shoulders. Later traditions assert that he was 
metamorphosed into a mountain, on whioh rested heaven 
with all its stars. At first the story of Atlas referred to only 
one mountain which was believed to exist on the extreme 
boundary of the earth ; but the name was gradually given to 
other mountains, so that we are told of a Mauretanian Atlas, 
an Italian, Arcadian, Caucasian, &c. 

Menoetius. — A brother of Atlas. He was killed by Zeus with lightning, 
and hurled to Tartarus. 

Prometheus. — The most famous of all the children of Iapetus. The 
Hesiodic legend, as generally rendered with regard to him, 
runs thus : Once, when gods and men were in dispute at 
Mekone, Prometheus cut up a mighty ox, and divided it into 
parts for the purpose of alluring Zeus. The first heap 
contained the flesh, intestines, fat, and skin ; the second heap 
consisted of bones covered with shining fat. When Zeus 
commented on the shares, Prometheus told him that he could 

Z 2 
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make his choice. Zeus, though cognisant of what he did, 
chose the bones covered with fat. The father of the gods 
avenged himself by withholding fire from mortals, but 
Prometheus stole it in a hollow receptacle or vdpQrjg. There- 
upon Zeus chained Prometheus to a rock where his liver, 
consumed by an eagle in the daytime, was again restored 
each night. This torture he endured for many centuries. 
Finally, however, when Hercules in pursuance of his 
Eleventh Labour went in quest of the Golden Apples of the 
Hesperides, he killed the eagle and delivered Prometheus, 
Zeus not being unwilling. 

Various additions have been given to the story by later 
writers. "We are told, for instance, that Prometheus helped 
Zeus in his war against th.6 Titans ; that he it was who split 
the head of Zeus and thus enabled the god to give birth to 
Minerva; that he entertained an ardent affection for this 
goddess, and was assisted by her when he secretly stole fire 
from heaven, and gave it, concealed in a vdpOrjg, to those 
mortals whom he had fashioned from earth and water ; and 
that for doing so without the cognisance and will of Zeus, he 
was chained to a rock, hurled with this rock to Tartarus, 
again brought back to the upper world, and fastened to 
Mount Caucasus, where his liver was devoured by an eagle, 
as already mentioned, until Hercules delivered him. 

He is represented as the friend of mankind, and their 
teacher in architecture, astronomy, mathematics, and many 
other arts and sciences ; and it is further stated that when 
Zeus proposed to destroy the whole race of mortals, and to 
fill their place with a new race of beings, Prometheus 
succeeded in warding off the general destruction. 
Jfipimetheus — "When Prometheus committed his famous theft, Zeus 
caused Yulcan to fashion from earth and water a female 
whose grace and beauty would prove a snare, and bring 
misery on the mortal race to whom Prometheus had given 
fire. The woman who was thus made, and who was called 
Pandora, or " the all- gifted," because each of the gods had 
dowered her with some charm, was brought to Epimetheus, 
who made her his wife, and who forgot till too late the 
injunction given him by his brother, Prometheus, namely, 
never to receive a gift from Olympian Zeus. 
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CHAPTER II. 
IAPETUS, THE TIE OE APTITUDE. 

Iapetus. — Design and change are stamped unmistakably 
on the heavens and the earth and the things of earth. The 
astronomer bears witness to the fact, and thereby builds a 
filmy nebula into a fused ball of fire. 

The geologist takes up the cry and constructs this igneous 
ball into a well-clad earth ; he points to the separate 
formations and marks their order in succession and in 
time ; he directs attention to the fossils in these forma- 
tions, and notes the gradual change from algse to olive, 
from mollusk to man. The scientist, too, each in his own 
way, proclaims that the atmosphere has its laws whereby 
light, heat, sound, and meteorological phenomena are 
regulated ; that the ocean is disciplined as to tides and 
cur rents ; that earth as a whole is so strictly governed as 
to ever make the day succeed the night, and the seasons to 
pursue their unvarying round; and that the things of 
earth, rocks with their constituents, crystals with their 
angles, plants with their cellular and vascular tissues, and 
animals with their complex parts, are all subject to law, 
order, and definite arrangement. The universe and its 
parts, the mass and the molecule, the inanimate and the 
animate have been fashioned after a Plan or Scheme, the 
beginning, end, and reason of which we know not, but the 
course, order, and law of which we can trace distinctly in 
all that we see around us. 

The Plan must be either a provisional one, or else there 
must be some impulse in matter and force whereby they 
adapt themselves to the Plan. As the former hypothesis is 
contrary to our notions of an omnipotent and immutable 
Deity, we must embrace the latter and suppose that there 
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is an eternal fitness of things, an adaptation of themselves 
towards the end for which they were determined. How 
far back can we push it ? Possibly, to matter itself ; but as 
we do not recognise matter except through its phenomena, 
a safe point to go back to is that where matter, in changing 
from the unknown to the known, became visible. This 
visibility appeared with the coming into being of molecular 
matter, that is, with the Titans, of whom Iapetus was one ; 
and it is this Iapetus (ctarojotat, " to fit," the t being euphonic 
as in iavoo for avo») that personifies the aptitude or fitness of 
things towards the destined end. 

As this adaptation necessarily implies both mind and 
spirit, the former to prompt, the latter to act, then both of 
these must have been present in the condition of our globe 
when Iapetus flourished, — when earth, a sun satisfied for 
the time being with its gaseous nature and magnified to 
the utmost by swelling incandescence, had nevertheless a 
prompting towards planetary existence and the capability 
of adapting itself wholly and partly to this end, — its shape 
and surface for the spheroid and the crust which cooling 
would bring about, its constituents, (especially its organic 
ones as being possessed of greater receptivity or capacity), 
for the structures that were to be vitalised. 

It is with this idea of general adaptation that we must 
receive the " anima mundi " of ancient philosophy : and 
with this same idea we should read Virgil's lines, for that 
which applies to our earth as it once was is equally 
applicable to every stellar body in the universe : 

Principio, coelum, ac terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lunse, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit ; totamque, inf usa per artus, 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Inde hominum peeudumque genus, vitseque volantum, 
Et quse marmoreo fert monstra sub sequore pontus. 
Igneus est ollis vigor, et coelestis origo, 
Seminibus ; quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebetant artus, moribundaque membra. 

JBn. VI. 724. 
From time's first onset, heaven, and earth, and sea, 
The moon's resplendent orb, the gaseous stars, 
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Are by the spirit in them magnified ; 

And, all infused throughout the several parts, 

The mind excites the structure as a whole, 

And with capacious matter joins itself. 

Thence comes the race of mankind and of beasts, 

Thence too of flying kind the living forms, 

And monstrous creatures whom the ocean bears 

Beneath its burnished surface. For such germs 

There is a fiery strength, a birth divine, 

Such that defective bodies do not slow, 

And earthy joints and mortal limbs not dull. 

That our earth-sun did look forward to the planetary- 
stage, and did follow out the bent of its impulse, is 
evidenced by its solidity of to-day. But it had to sacrifice 
something to adapt itself to the changed condition, and as 
incandescence was a prime obstacle to solidity, this same 
incandescence — the Iapetus for the time being — had to go, 
and to go where approved mythology and science have 
placed it, in the centre of our globe. 

The masterful Life that, with countless million subjects 
in the ocean and the air, can disregard, if need be, the 
animated forms on dry land, thus sternly addresses the 
personification of terra firma : 

atflev & eyoa ovk akeyifa 

X<OOIA€VT)S, OvS* ft K€ TCL Ve'lOTO. ireipaS* LKTjai 

yalrjs koi 7t6vtoio, tv 'Ia7rerds re Kpovos re 

fjfxevoi, o(jt avyrjs vrrepiovos 'HeXioto 

repnovr, ovt dpefioicri, (3a$i>s 8e re Taprapos dp,(f)LS' 

Iliad, VIII. 411. 

And as for thee possessed with raging hate, 
I heed thee not, not even should' st thou go 
To earth's and ocean's deepest ends, to where 
Iapetus and Kronos all-aflame 
Enjoy nor beams of heaven's sun, nor winds, 
And hell's extent abysmal round them lies. 
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CHAPTER III. 

"TOO HIGH-BOEN TO BE PBOPEBTY'D." 

Menoetius. — Incandescence, though the greatest, was not 
the only loss which our globe had to endure in order to fit 
itself for enrolment among planets. Shape too had to be 
sacrificed. 

When, to go back in point of time, Earth had adapted 
itself through Iapetus to solar conditions, it brought into 
being four distinguished entities, namely, rotation, 
sphericity, light, and visibility. 

This, as explained later on, is the same as saying that 
Iapetus begot Atlas, Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epi- 
metheus. While such is the order in which they are 
mentioned by Hesiod, Apollodorus enumerates them as 
rotation, light, visibility, and sphericity, since he names 
Menoetius last ; and each reader can decide for himself 
which of the two mythographers was the more correct. 

One of these, sphericity or Menoetius, was doomed to die 
an early death in the change from solar to planetary 
existence. Why and how are best explained by the cut 
where the dotted spherical line repre- 
sents earth as a sun, and the inner line 
as the planet which it aimed to be. 
The sphere is evidently too rounded in 
outline, too glorious (v-nepKvbavra) as 
Hesiod says, for a spheroid ; too over- 
bearing (vfipi(TTr}v) by ab and cd for an 
oblate spheroid ; too diffusive (araarOaXC-qs) 
and gaseous or high-spirited (rjvopiris 
vnepo-nXov) in nature for well-defined circumference and in- 
crustation. Now, that which gives its sphericity to the 
outer figure is evidently the difference between the two 
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figures, and it is this difference, the remnant of the sphere, 
that is personified by Menoetius (lAtveriov, " that which 
remains, the remnant ") . When earth, accordingly, deemed 
it prudent to embrace the planetary state, it did so by 
simply sacrificing this remnant. Science expresses this by 
saying that as a result of continued cooling and rotation 
earth would shrink from the dimensions and shape of a 
gaseous sphere to those of an oblate spheroid : mythology 
tells the same story in its own language when it says that 
Zeus, the life that came with cooling, stamped down 
Menoetius into Erebus. 

Hesiod tells the story thus : 

Kovprjv 'icHreros Ka\Xlo-(j)vpov * SlKeavLvqv 
rjydyeTO 'KXvfieprjU kcu 6[jl6v Xe^o? eloravefiaivev. 
f) $e oi "ArkavTa Kparepofypova yelvaro ir aider 
tlkt€ §' vTT€pKv8avTa Mevoiriov rjde Upop,rj6ea 
5 iroiKikov, alokojjLrjTLV, dfiaprtvoov r ''E.irifirjBea, 
os kclkov e£ apx*js yever avbpacriv d\^>rj<rr^<ri' 
TTpayros yap pa Albs ir\a(TTr]v xmebeKTO yvvaiKa 
napOevov. vftpio-rrjv be Mcvoltlov evpvoiva Zevs 
ct9 v Ep€j3o? KaT€ir€p.yfre /3aX<»z/ ^okoevri Kepavvco 
10 €iV€K dTaordaXirjs re Ka\ rjvoperjs VTrepoivkov' — Theog. 507. 

Clymene, vapour's child, and rounded well, 
Iapetus selected for his spouse, 
And led her to the couch he shared himself. 
- She bore him Atlas, even-tempered youth ; 
Menoetius too, o'er glorious in his ways ; 
Prometheus, changeful, quick-devising soul ; 
And erring Epimetheus, who from yore 
An evil proved to pleasure-loving men, 
For he it was who first did hearken to 
His spouse, the maiden fashioned him by Jove. 
But Zeus, the Zeus who searches far and wide, 
Inclined in thought to smoky, thund'rous bursts, 
Struck down the one that held his head too high, 
Menoetius, into lower, troublous depths, 
Since too diffuse and spirited he was. 

NOTES. 

2 KXvfA€vr)v. — Clymene, as a child of Oceanus, has reference to 
aqueous vapour in its characteristic of (kKvco fievos) " all-per- 
vading force; force heard of," though not seen. Our globe, 
as the adaptive Titan first received it, previous to incandescence, 
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was nebulous or vaporous in consistency, and shaping itself 
into a circular form (icaXkio-cfrvpov). 
9 yjroKocvTL Kepawa. — The poet implies that the philosophers of his own 
and of preceding times, the evpvoira Zevs or life that inquires 
into all things, had thrown out the suggestion (pakav, "to 
throw, to ponder ") that flattening at the poles was due to volcanic 
action. The same opinion was entertained by Apollodorus, 
who flourished B.C. 140, for he says that Menoetius was de- 
stroyed in the war of Zeus against the Titans, a period when 
volcanic energy was in full play. The modern opinion is that 
polar flattening is due to rotation of the earth while it was still 
in a soft or plastic state. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE WOBLD'S WHEEL. 



Atlas. — The earth turns on its axis once in twenty-four 
hours. As this axis passes through the centre from pole to 
pole and is itself immovable, the points of rotation are 
evidently in circular planes parallel to the equatorial one 
which passes from east to west, through the centre of the 
earth. 

For earth as a revolving sphere, then, this equatorial 
plane is the one great essential, since its revolution 
involves that of all the others. It is this plane that is 
personified by Atlas. 

Let us examine it in detail, as in the cut, where the 
outer circle represents the concave surface of the heavens, 
the inner one our earth, E Q the plane of the earth's 
equator, and N S the axis. 

1. The weight of each hemisphere rests upon it. 

2. It runs through the centre of the earth. 



8. It faces the north and south poles. 

4. It is set upright, or perpendicular to the axis. 

5. Its extension in all directions to meet the concave 
celestial arch forms what is called the Celestial 
Equator (e q), which divides the heavens into the 
northern and southern hemispheres. 
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Let us now read Hesiod's description of Atlas, and we 
shall find ourselves going over the same details : 

v Ar\as ovpavbv cvpvv €%€i KpareprjS vn dvdyKrjs, 
neLpao-LV iv yairjs, irpoirap ''Eo-irepiSoav \iyv<j)(X>v<ov, 
earrjas, K€<f>a\fj re ml dKap,drrfGL %€p€(rcri. 
TavTrjv yap ol fioipav ibda-craro p^rUra Zevs. — Theog. 517. 

But under pressure that's immensely great, 
Placed in the very roots of mother earth, 
Facing the unexplored and lofty poles, 
And upright set, does Atlas with his head 
And tireless hands hold up the heavens wide. 
For such his lot sagacious Zeus assigned. 

NOTES. 

1 "Arkas. — From bearing the pressure of each hemisphere does he 

derive his name (rXaco, "to bear, suffer"). 

2 'Eo-tt. Xty.— This phrase has already occurred in connection with the 

Gorgons, where it denoted the elevated and unexplored regions 
surrounding the poles. 

3 aKafxarrjai. — The head is at the poles and immovable; the hands 

are the planes of the equator and parallels of latitude, all of 
which are tireless in their motion round the axis. 
k firjTLcra Zcvs. — That is, the deliberations of science. The tvpvoira 
Zevs represents philosophical research ; the p^rUra Zeis stands 
for the well- digested knowledge which springs from such 
research. 

It is thus that the Farnese Atlas is represented, with head 
at the pole, shoulders at right angles to the axis, arms 
embracing the periphery as if they were meridians, and 
hands resting on the equator. 

The classical epithets and phrases are numerous and 
varied, but always suggestive. Coelifer and astrifer have 
peculiar reference to the plane ; sublimis and pruinosus to 
the poles ; ardims and alius to the sloping space between 
the two. The purely terrestrial is visible in " caput inter 
nubila;" the celestial in " astrorum pondere pressus ; " 
and his functions are marked in " humeris j3oelum qui 
sustinet," " qui coelum vertice fulcit," " et fessos excipit 
axes Atlas," " ubi stellifer Atlas axem humero torquet," 
and many others. Each poet alludes to him after a fashion 
of his own, and the following are interesting instances. 
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Homer recalls how the distribution of land and water 
has never been the same during all the great geologic ages 
which have elapsed since an ocean laved the globe ; how 
the forbears of our continents and islands have time and 
again been covered by a sea, the depths of which, varying 
as they did at different periods, were plumbed by the 
shoulders and the hands of this great equatorial plane, and 
by it alone : 

Sea S' iv §o>/xart vaiei 
"AtXclvtos dvydrrjp d\o6(j)poi'OS, oarc 6a\a<ra"qs 
ndarrjs fievdea oi§ez>, e^ei re k'iovcls avros 
Ma/cpas, at yalav re ml ovpavbv dp.<j)\s e^ovo"t.— Odyss. I. 52. 

Ovid regards Atlas from another point of view, namely, 
as the plane of the rational horizon ; and as this embraces 
all other horizons so far as the fixed stars are concerned, 
he calls it at one time the northern horizon (" gelido sub 
Atlante "), at another time the western ('" Hesperio, regnis 
Atlantis, inorbe"), and still at other times, as here, the 
horizon in general : 

Juvat ire per alta 
Astra : juvat, terris et inerti sede relictis, 
Nube vehi, validique humeris insistere Atlantis. 

Met. XY. 147. 

Virgil lauds the axis in epitrochio for its services to 
astronomy. To what are we indebted for our knowledge of 
the moon's phases, if not to revolution round an axis ? To 
what is due the vicissitudes of our seasons, those labours of 
the sun whereby earth is fitted for men and animals, 
whereby the spring-time with its rain, and the summer 
with its heat, appear in turn ? To what is the mapping of 
the heavens due but to the head of Atlas, that Pole-star 
which guides us to the " pointers " and " guardians " of 
the twin Dippers ; from these to others, to the circumpolar 
Arcturus of Bootes, the equinoctial Hyades of Taurus, and 
so on ? And what again but revolution is it that makes 
our winter days so short, and nights so long ? 

All these were once chanted at the festive board of Dido 
by the KpCviros "Icdttcls, the inquiring seer who gazed upon 
the stars and had the world's wheel and axle for a teacher : 
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Cithara crinitus Iopas 
Personat aurata, docuit qu.se maximus Atlas. 
Hie canit errantem Lunam, Solisque labores : 
Unde hominum genus, et pecudes ; unde imber, et ignes : 
Areturum, pluviasque Hyadas, geminosque Triones : 
Quid tantum Oceano properant se tingere soles 
Hybemi, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet. — JEn. I. 740. 

Coming now to the later myth concerning Atlas, we have 
but to look at the cut in order to see how each hemisphere, 
sloping regularly from the equator to the pole, with a base 
of 25,000 miles in circumference and an altitude of 4,000 
miles, is a vast mountain as to shape; and that this 
mountain has been transformed — from the fused ball of 
fire which it once was, to the solid mass it is at present. 
The change is thus described by Ovid, who was evidently a 
believer in the theory that incrustation was a gradual pro- 
cess which commenced at the polar regions, and extended 
from there to the torrid zone : — 

Et alter 

Yiperei referens spolium memorabile monstri 

Aera carpebat tenerum stridentibus alis. 

Cumque super Libycas victor penderet arenas, 

Gorgonei capitis guttse cecidere cruentse, 
5 Quas humus exceptas varios animavit in angues : 

Unde frequens ilia est, infestaque, terra colubris. 

Inde per immensum ventis discordibus actus 

Nunc hue, nunc illuc, exemplo nubis aquosse 

Eertur, et ex alto seductas sethere longe 
10 Despectat terras, totumque supervolat orbem. 

Ter gelidas Arctos, ter Cancri brachia vidit : 

Ssepe sub occasus, ssepe est ablatus in orfcus. 

Jamque cadente die veritus se credere nocti, 

Constitit Hesperio, regnis Atlantis, in orbe : 
15 Exiguamque petit requiem, dum Lucifer ignes 

Evocet Aurorse, currus Aurora diurnos. 

Hie hominum cunctos ingenti corpore prsestans 

Iapetionides Atlas fuit. Ultima tellus 

Eege sub h6c, et pontus erat, qui Solis anhelis 
20 JEquora subdit equis et fessos excipit axes. 

Mille greges illi totidemque armenta per herbas 

Errabant : et humum vicinia nulla premebant. 

Arborese frondes auro radiante nitentes 

Ex auro ramos, ex auro poma tegebant. 
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' Hospes,' ait Perseus illi, ' seu gloria tangit 
Te generis magni, generis mihi Jupiter auctor : 
Sive es mirator rerum, mirabere nostras. 
Hospitium requiemque peto.' Memor ille vetustse 
Sortis erat : Themis hanc dederat Parnassia sortem : 
* Tempus, Atla, veniet, tua quo spoliabitur auro 
Arbor, et hunc prsedse titulum Jove natus habebhV 
Id metuens solidis pomaria elauserat Atlas 
Moenibus et vasto dederat servanda draconi, 
Arcebatque suis externos finibus omnes. 

35 Huic quoque, ' Yade procul, ne longe gloria rerum 
Quam mentiris,' ait, ' longe tibi Jupiter absit,' 
Vimque minis addit, manibusque expellere tentat 
Ounctantem et placidis miscentem foitia dictis. 
Viribus inferior (quis enim par esset Atlanti 
Yiribus ?) ' At quoniam parvi tibi gratia nostra est, 
Accipe munus,' ait ; lsevaque a parte Medusae, 
Ipse retro versus squalentia prodidit ora. 
Quantus erat, mons factus Atlas : nam barba comseque 
In sylvas abeunt, juga sunt humerique manusque : 

45 Quod caput ante fuit, summo est in monte eacumen : 
Ossa lapis fiunt. Turn partes auetus in omnes 
Orevit in immensum (sic Di statuistis) et omne 
Cum tot sideribus coelum requievit in illo. — Met. IV. 614. 

"With strident wings the other cleaved thin air, 
The snaky monster's memorable spoil 
Transporting. And when over Afric's courts 
The victor hung, from Gorgon's head there fell 
Those gory drops that earth, when captured, warmed 
For spotted snakes ; for reason which that clime 
With serpents favoured and infested is. 
Thence through wide space, by varying winds impelled, 
He's driven, like a rain cloud, here and there ; 
And high in air looks down upon the lands 
Snatched from the top, and speeds all round the globe. 
Thrice the cold poles, thrice Cancer's arms he saw : 
J Oft to the west, oft to the east was borne. 
And now, the day declining, loth to trust 
Himself to night, he stayed his course awhile 
In realms of Atlas on the western bounds, 
And craves short rest : till Lucifer may call 
Aurora's lights — the daily courses, she. 
And here, all men forestalling, huge of bulk, 
Was Atlas, of Iapetus the son. 
Beneath this king was circumpolar land, 
Beneath him too was circumpolar sea, — 
This king who forges for Sol's panting steeds 
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Wide realms of space, and the fixed axes holds. 

All at a loss for herbage roamed his herds 

And thousand flocks, — their like ne'er pressed the soil. 

The branching fronds, aglow with radiant gold, 

The golden arms, golden circles hid. 

To him speaks Perseus, " Hospitable lord, 

If great ancestral glory weigh with thee, 

The author of my birth is Jove ; or if 

Of actions great admirer thou should' st be, 

Ours thou'lt admire. Shelter and rest I crave." 

The other bore in mind the olden lot, 

(This lot Parnassian Themis had assigned), 

" The time will come, Atlas, when of gold 

Thy tree shall be despoiled, and when J ove's son 

Shall have it as the token of his spoil." 

His orchards Atlas, fearing this, had kept 

Aloof from solid walls, and placed as guard 

A dragon huge of bulk ; and he himself 

Repelled all strangers from his confines wide. 

And so to him he cried, * * Away ! begone ! 

Lest Jove, or glorious deeds you brag so of, 

Prove but of small advantage unto thee " ; 

And force to threats he adds, and with his hands 

Endeavours to expel him lingering 

And interspersing fierce with soothing speech. 

Made answer he, inferior much in strength, 

(For who in strength with Atlas could compare P) 

* * Since then of small account our thanks to thee, 

Thy meed receive " ; and, backward turned, prolonged 

Medusa's squalid features from the left. 

Atlas, though great, a mountain then was made ; 

For beard and locks now into woodlands go : 

The couples are his shoulders and his hands : 

What once was head is now the pole on high : 

His bones to stone are changed : and later on, 

Swelled out in all directions he has grown 

To boundless space, (so ye, Gods, ordained,) 

And on him laid is heaven with all its stars. 

NOTES. 

1-6 The poet goes back in thought to the time when our globe was a 
fused ball of fire, except at the circumpolar regions (the 
Gorgon's head), where a crust had been formed by the first cold 
wave that notably affected earth, 
alter. — This wave, or Perseus, is introduced as carrying, like a 
tornado, the flaming and fiery particles which it had licked up 
from the hardened polar surfaces. 
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3 aera. — The atmosphere was but a quasi one, being excessively thin 

or attenuated, owing to rarefaction. 

4 cecidei e. — The greater heat of the Libyan regions rarefied the air 

still further, diminished the pressure, and so permitted some of 
the fiery debris to fall. 
7-14 For century after century (ter-ter) did the cold wave range the 
globe in all directions, viewing as it were with satisfaction the 
circumpolar parts snatched (ex alto seductas terras) from the 
fiery vortex and congealed. It was only at the close of the 
long igneous day (cadente die) that the intensely heated 
equatorial regions could be successfully attacked. 
14 Hesperio in orbe. — Geologically speaking, the western hemisphere 
is the first born among continents. 

19 Eege sub hoc. — The polar regions (ultima tellus) already crusted 

over, and the waters (et pontus) that rested on this crust, were 
(and still are) under the equatorial plane. The same plane 
extends in imagination (subdit) into realms of space far beyond 
our solar system, to the very confines of the universe. 

20 fessos — " Tired out, not able to move, immovable " — as the axis is. 

21 greges— armenta. — The hills and mountains in embryo, cattle 

whose like was never seen on earth, and searching vainly for 
that which did not exist as yet — the grass. 
The per is separated from errabant by tmesis. 

23-24 Each hemisphere, consisting as it does of a succession of 
parallel circular planes that narrow in diameter from the 
equator to the pole, is likened by the poet to a tree. The fiery 
surface arborescence concealed from view the branching radii 
(ramos) of these circles, and the planes themselves or circular 
fruit (poma) produced by these radii, 

30 Themis. — The law already laid down (nOripi) or established, right, 
the Latin fas ; Parnassus (Uapvaaos or Uapvrjcros, from 7rpavr)s or 
7rpr}vrjs) signifies "forward, before." Parnassian Themis is 
consequently " the law laid down from the beginning." 

34 arcebat. — The dragon of fire inside guarded the tree and fruit ; 
Atlas himself, the glowing surface, kept out the rain, vapour, 
and such other dangerous strangers. 

38 placidis — forfcia. — There was a succession of cold spells, some with 
stormy winds, others without. 

40 par esset viribus. — Eotation increases from north or south towards 

the equator. The minimum is at the poles ; the maximum is 
at the equator where the rate is 1000 miles per hour. The most 
violent hurricane that we know of travels but about 100 miles 
an hour. 

41 lseva. — The word, as already noticed in connection with the 

Gorgons, is indefinite as to direction. 

42 retro versus. — The current changed from a descending to an. 

ascending, and turned back from the equator, as explained 
when treating of Bellerophon. 
G.O. A A 
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43 mons factus. — The cold descending current from the poles had 

time and again essayed to keep near the surface when 
approaching the equator, but was as often beaten back by the 
intense heat and forced to abide in the high upper regions 
(sethere longe). But now, when the decline of the Igneous 
Day afforded more favourable conditions, it renewed the attack, 
succeeded in landing on the torrid regions of the Western 
Hemisphere, and this time with better results. The crusty 
features (Medusae squalentia ora) already established at the 
poles were prolonged (prodidit) to the equator, and an Atlas of 
fluid fire was transformed to solid stone. 

44 juga. — jugum is " a yoke, a pair " of anything. Here, of course, 

it denotes any pair of quadrants or semi-meridians, that extend 
like arms from pole to equator, and bound the hemisphere. 
46 Turn auctus.— The equatorial plane, swelled out to meet the 
concave surface of the heavens, forms the base of the sidereal 
hemisphere: "such is t 1 e teaching of astronomers,'' (sic Di 
statuistis) says Ovid, concluding after the fashion of Hesiod. 
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CHAPTEE Y. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF MYTHOLOGY. 

That mythology, a description of matter and force, would 
be oblivious of Mind, the most exalted of forces, is a 
supposition that cannot be reasonably entertained. It 
must consequently have some word personifying mental 
force ; and everything, genealogy, derivation, verbal garb, 
and classical quotations point to Prometheus as that word. 

What is this mind of which we are possessed, and 
whence does it come ? Is it material, or immaterial, or a 
combination ? If a combination, how came it to be asso- 
ciated with matter ? Is it primordial, or evoluted ? Is it 
confined to the human being, or common to all three of 
nature's kingdoms ? 

All these queries are more or less connected with the 
genealogy of Prometheus. As philosophy also is concerned 
with them, it may be well to outline the doctrines of the 
various Greek schools, if for no other reason than to point 
out the real aspect of the mythical symbols from Chaos to 
Hemera, and the large extent to which metaphysics is 
indebted to mythology in solving such fundamental in- 
quiries as " What original principle lies at the basis of all 
matter? What was the primal agent in determining 
motion? How did abstract being pass over to the con- 
crete ? How came mind to be associated v^ith matter ? " 

ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

Tholes. — Born about 636 B.C. Water is the origin of 
all things ; " the principle of all things is water ; from 
water everything arises, and into water everything re- 
turns." The earth floats upon a sea of this elemental 
fluid. All things are full of gods. The soul originates 
motion. There is a soul in the magnet. 

A A 2 
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Anaximenes. — Flourished about 544 b.c. Air is the 
primal principle. At a greater or less degree of density, 
everything becomes boundless air. Movement pervades it, 
heat expands it, cold contracts it ; under these three 
moving forces, and with various degrees of condensation, 
the earth, sun, and stars were formed. 

Anaximander. — Born about 610 b.c. The beginning or 
apxn of all things is that which in itself is undetermined 
and simple (a-nzipov), embracing all, ruling all, the prime 
source of all separate existences and individual forms, and 
also the final end to which such existences and forms 
should return. 

The above-named philosophers are the chief represen- 
tatives of the Ionic School, and all three are said to have 
adopted a sensuous substratum for the origin of matter. But 
this is questionable. Thales, with the Theogony for his 
guide, might have come to the conclusion that as Oceanus 
was the first born of molecular matter, this same Oceanus 
or watery vapour must have had a previous existence in 
the shape of atomic matter, and would thus through a long- 
series of abstractions constitute the first or oldest principle 
of being. Anaximenes, reasoning after the same fashion, 
would be led to the same conclusion as to the primal 
base, with this exception that what was watery vapour to 
Thales would be the vapour of water to him. So that what 
one called water, and the other air, would in reality signify 
the self- same thing. In no way does the term " sensuous " 
apply to Anaximander, whose apx 7 ? forcibly recalls the 
Chaos of mythology, or the simplicity of being, as the 
Chaos has been shown to represent. The founders of the 
Ionic School may consequently be considered as the 
pioneers of abstraction as well as of philosophy; and since 
all three were contemporaries, the principle of pure bein^ 
may well be dated from the very earliest of the Greek 
Schools. 

Pythagoras. — Flourished between 540 and 510 b.c. 
Scarcely were the founders of the Ionic School gathered to 
their forefathers when Pythagoras and Xenophanes ap~ 
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peared in the philosophical arena. As Pythagoras and 
his immediate successors committed none of their doctrines 
to writing, it is through such followers as Philolaus, 
Eurytas, and Archytas, who flourished a century or so 
later, and were contemporaries of Socrates and Plato, that 
we get what information there is regarding the tenets of 
the school. The general dogma maintained by them, 
namely, that " number is the essence of things, every 
thing is number," has excited much inquiry. Did they 
regard number as the principle itself of things, or only as 
the archetype? Is everything but a representation of 
number, pr is number merely a representation of every 
thing ? While there is much that is vague and mysterious 
attached to the history of the founder, his followers, and 
the philosophy, three leading points are said to stand 
prominently forth, the religious, the philosophical, and the 
occult. As pure philosophy would involve no more 
personal danger to him than to those who preceded him 
or to the Eleatics who flourished in his day, the great 
secrecy attached to his teachings, the rigid examination 
of would-be-disciples and the probationary periods of such, 
the silence to which they were pledged with regard to all 
persons outside their own ranks, and the signs and pass- 
words by which they recognised each other, — all these 
must be ascribed to the religious cult, or to the occult, or 
to both. 

If, now, we suppose (what is very likely) that in his 
travels through Egypt and the East Pythagoras had 
acquired a knowledge of the One true God, of the Trinity, 
and of a Christ to come, we can readily account for the 
caution and secrecy which play so prominent a part in the 
inculcation of his doctrines. Many circumstances are in 
harmony with the supposition. The religious element in 
his teachings profoundly impressed the philosophers of his 
own and subsequent times; his immediate followers re- 
garded him in the light not so, much of a philosopher as of 
a prophet whose mission it was to reveal divine truths and 
to inculcate a mode of life distinguished for abstinence, 
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temperance, patience, harmony, and such other virtues as 
tended to purify and elevate mankind. In proof of this it 
has been generally conceded that the followers of his school 
were men noted for their self-restraint, upright lives, and 
for devoted friendship to each other. 

Apart, however, from their religious teachings, they 
appear to have practised and inculcated some one branch 
of knowledge not generally known, one which created a 
kind of brotherhood among the members, necessitated the 
greatest skill, caution, and secrecy on their part, and had 
some bearing on their teachings as a whole. What this 
peculiar knowledge was is not openly stated, but the 
weight of circumstantial evidence points to chemistry, or 
the alchemy of old. It was in Samothrace that the cult 
of the Cabiri was especially active, and this cult the 
Samothracians had received from the Pelasgians, as 
Herodotus tells us. 

Would such a thinker and inquirer as Pythagoras was 
remain in ignorance of this chemical knowledge, espe- 
cially as he was born in Samos, not many leagues from 
Samothrace? A science like chemistry, so broad in aim, 
so fertile in research and practical in results, so exclusive 
to the many and so fascinating to the mind, would in- 
stantly draw round its expounder the " Three Hundred " of 
Crotona, Tarentum, and of other important towns in Italy 
where up to this chemistry was unknown. As the chemist 
of those days was looked upon as a magician who juggled 
with the property and lives of those outside his circle, as a 
dealer in the " Black Art" to be shunned, suspected, and 
forcibly removed, there would be an absolute necessity for 
observing the scrutiny, probation, secrecy, and shibboleths 
which we read of. " Everything is not to be told to every- 
body " is a motto originating with them. It is difficult 
from a perusal of his life to understand Pythagoras in 
the light of a politician, but it is thoroughly consonant 
with his characteristics to understand him as devoted to 
chemistry. " Of all men," said Heraclitus, " Pythagoras, 
the son of Mnesarchus, was the most assiduous inquirer." 
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Finally, there is no other branch of knowledge save 
chemistry that deals so extensively with number, or that 
identifies matter and number so closely together. To the 
chemist all things are number; what we call hydrogen, 
oxygen, sulphur, iron, gold, are to him 1, 16, 32, 56, 196; 
and so on with every other element and with every known 
combination of elements, solid, fluid, and gaseous." 

Taking, then, their science, philosophy, and religious 
cult together, we arrive at a better meaning of what 
Aristotle alludes to when he regards the Pythagorean 
system as something which in its leading features charac- 
terised the school generally. Thus while their primary 
unit would represent the One true God in religion, it would 
also represent the oneness of abstract being in metaphysics, 
and the oneness of elementary being in chemistry. This 
is in harmony with what Aristotle says when he refers to 
this unity as (1) the principium, (2) the essence, and (3) 
the element of all things, — the divine unity being the first 
principle and cause ; and one, the first of all numbers and 
the element of all numbers, being the basis of existence, 
and when itself become possessed of extension, the element 
of all that possesses extension. Since the nature of the 
subject under discussion would decide the character of 
the units, no confusion would arise; for while 9 would 
represent the digits to an arithmetical conclave, or the 
nonagon to a geometrical, it would represent the Muses to 
a poetical one, the orders of angels to a theological, or 
some element like Glucinum to a chemical. If not, then 
we must condemn our own methods, since outside of 
Infinity there is nothing which we do not divide, subdivide, 
and still further classify into orders expressly, into numbers 
tacitly. Animate beings, for instance, may be divided into 
(1) men, (2) animals, and (3) plants ; men are subdivided 
into (1) Caucasian, (2) Asiatic, (3) African, &c. ; and 
Caucasians are classified as (1) English, (2) French, (3) 
Germans, &c. In all these instances (1) will be repre- 
sentative respectively of man, Caucasian, or English, 
according as we are discussing animate being, race, or 
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nationality; and not only representative but identical so 
to speak, since often as not we allude to them as the first, 
the second, the third, &c. Thus what Aristotle said of the 
Pythagoreans, "they held things for numbers" is in a 
measure applicable to ourselves. 

In their philosophy they also appear to have gone back 
to the Chaos of Mythology, but instead of regarding this 
basal being in the line of simplicity, as Anaximander did, 
they, in conformity with their number method, viewed it 
as oneness ; and instead of using the a-neipov as a positive 
attribute of " the solitary one," they used it in the sense 
of " the indefinitely many " in opposition to " a definite 
plurality.'' Anaximander had taught that the primal 
principle of matter was that which was characterised by 
the extreme of simplicity, and had made use of this term 
to aireipov in connection therewith. Some claim that he 
applied it directly to his apxv or principle of being ; if so, 
it must have been in the sense of "unknowable, undistin- 
guishable, inexperienced, simple." Others assert that it 
was substance with determination, having a middle 
nature between the "water" and "air" principles of 
Thales and Anaximenes. Aristotle and Theophrastus say 
that it consisted of a mixture of unchangeable elements ; 
and more claim that Anaximander had left the nature of 
the aireipov undetermined. However the question may be 
decided, it is certain that the Ionic School had laid the 
foundation stone of being, and left it so for others to 
build upon and evolve the phenomenal from the abstract. 
The Pythagoreans took up the task. Change, to occur, 
should be a passing over from the abstract to the less 
abstract, from the simple to the less simple, from the one 
to the more than one. This passing over would embrace 
both matter and force, since action would of necessity 
include the acted on ; and while not the first cause of 
change, it was the direct result of the movement of the 
first cause. 

To this passing over, or becoming, as it is better known, 
the Pythagoreans gave the name of nepaCvov ; to its opposite, 
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the not-passing over or not-becoming, they applied the term 
aireCpov ; and from the combination of these two all things 
are produced according to the words of Philolaus, " (jyucns 
be ev T<3 ko<tix(o apixoyQr) aireCpodv re kcll itepaivovrctiv, kclI 
6\os Koo-fios koX ra ev avr& Ttavra" " But from the not- 
becoming and the becoming is composed the essence in the 
Cosmos, and the entire Cosmos, and all the things therein." 

The sentence is a remarkable one, since it not only 
shadows out the next two mythological symbols, the iEther 
as 4>vcris and the Hemera as okos koV/aos, but also establishes 
the identity of the -nepaivovTa and the a-ndpa with Erebus 
and Nox, — -these latter being the immediate born of Chaos, 
and the parents of iEther and Hemera ; the ir^paivopra 
and airelpa being the immediate born of the oneness, and 
(as Philolaus says) the parents of 4>v<ns and the oAoy koV/ags. 
This, coupled with the additional fact that the a-neipov is 
mentioned by Archytas as partaking of corporeity, removes 
this latter equally with the irepaivov from any parity or 
opposition with pure being, and leaves them as the becoming 
and not-becoming, the antitheses of each other, as much 
so as are Erebus and Nox. For what is Erebus or 
Evolution but a passing over (Ttepaiva) from the simple to 
the less simple and from that to the complex, the more 
complex, and so on ? And what other antithesis has this 
except Dissolution or Nox ? The dark antithesis is older 
than the bright one, or, as the myth says, Nox is the eldest 
born of Chaos, for if, numerically speaking, the Chaos be 
one and Erebus a solid two, then must Nox be i, -J, X V, 
^2, &c, or the countless parts between the two which, 
however far they depart from one number and approach 
the other, will still never quite make a whole one ; singly 
or totally there will be a residuum lacking in order to make 
unity; singly or totally they can never coalesce with the 
2 so as to make 3. Hence it is that Parmenides calls 
Chaos 6 6 the solitary one," Nox "the indefinitely many," 
and Erebus " the definite plurality ; " hence too it is that 
Heraclitus calls Chaos " the one," Erebus "the whole, the 
coalescing," and Nox " the not-whole, and not-coalescing." 
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As we can conceive evolution not only as a continuous 
becoming, but also as non-continuous, or as being evoluted 
to a certain point and then stationary, we have not far to 
go in order to find what is meant in a physico-metaphysical 
sense by the not-becoming. The ground is already broken 
for us in Mythology, since we find the am^ipov taken 
altogether is Nox or Dissolution, and that the aireipa are 
the offspring derived from her, such filmy fabrics of 
corporeity as destiny, responsibility, death, sleep, doubt, 
woe, 

"Or any other of that heavenly host 
Set down in cloudy throne to do the world some good." 

As positive and immanent as are the fractional parts 
between one and two, they run in goodly measure through 
the web of all existence, and yet are of themselves incapable 
of constituting actual existence. 

Thus, by gradual advance, was the knowledge of pre- 
Hesiodic days unravelled, tested, and approved. From 
the time that Thales started on the quest and that 
Anaximander had identified the simplicity of being with 
Chaos, a full century elapsed ere the Pythagoreans 
identified becoming and not-becoming with Erebus and 
Nox. But in symbolising the Deity as the One, and in 
representing the fundamental principle of matter as one, 
there was grave danger that, outside the Pythagorean 
circle, God and matter would be confounded with one 
another in the minds of men. There was also the appre- 
hension lest the aiTeLpov, instead of being relatively opposed 
to the irepalvov and signifying the not-becoming— as the 
Pythagoreans intended— would be construed as an opposi- 
tion of being, that is, as not-being or nothing. To combat 
such false notions was the endeavour of the next school, 
the Eleatic. 

Xenophanes. — Flourished about 540 B.C. He maintained 
the unity of the Deity, and all his sayings savour as much 
of theology as of philosophy. The most important of 
these sayings are: 4 4 There is one God, greatest among 
gods and men, neither in shape nor in thought like unto 
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mortals." " From earth all things are and to earth all 
things return." "From earth and water come all fof us." 
" All things are matters of opinion. , . . That which I say 
is opinion like unto truth. " 

Parmenides. — Born 513 b.c. He is supposed by some 
to have been a disciple of Xenophanes, and by others of 
Pythagoras; and is spoken of with much respect by the 
philosophers of his own and subsequent times, so much 
so that a Parmenidean life became synonymous with a 
Pythagorean one for uprightness, truth, and virtue. He 
wrote a poem — part of which has been lost — which he 
divided into three parts, a Proem, Truth, and Opinion. 

Let us follow out the poetical conceit. 

Perplexed by the varieties and mutabilities of this 
fleeting world, and eager for true knowledge, he is con- 
ducted by the Heliadic virgins on the road from darkness 
to Light, to gates where the paths of Night and Day 
separate ; — that is, he comes in thought to Mther where 
Nox and Hemera are separated by the barrier between the 
two. Dike, the law of being, unbolts the gates of the 
vinculum, and an unnamed goddess appears upon the 
threshold who tells him that he must study and write of 
all things, of the Truth which is certain, and of Opinion 
which is uncertain, yet valuable as a searcher after truth. 
" Look upward ! " and she points towards Chaos. " Behold 
the truth of Being, — being abstracted from its formal robes. 
Write what you see." And he wrote : — One, simple, and 
indivisible is pure being, continuous, unchangeable, and 
indestructible ; object and subject, it is the solitary one of 
matter and thought; generated not, — neither from being, 
for being cannot precede itself (save to the re-echoing 
hearing, f)x i U ~ (Ta ciKovrj) ; nor from not-being, for such is 
inconceivable (save to the mentally blinded eye, glo-kottov 
o/xjua) , — created it must have been. 

"Well hast thou written, philosopher, and well has 
the Ao'yo? guided thee to a conclusion. And now look 
downwards on this other path, and write as best thou 
knowest." 
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And looking down upon all the generations below 
Hemera or Day, he wrote in this wise : — What I have 
already seen and written of is the one, the real, the 
knowable, and the all-worthy of being known ; and in this 
canon, 6v lori, \m 6v ovk ea-n, lies the Truth, and the sum 
total of the Truth. But what I now behold is no longer 
the one and simple, but the many and the multiform, the 
changeable and illusive, the all-appealing to my senses, 
the all- distracting to my reason. So that in what I further 
write let no man place implicit credence, since my words 
are but opinion, and even golden opinion is but like unto 
the truth. 

The poet-philosopher goes on to show that the Aal^v 
or first of gods (—harip.av, " knowing," from Saico, " to light 
up, to portion out," and hence the Plan of creation) 
devised Eros first, and after him the other gods. So long 
as the " solitary one" (Chaos or the 6v) and the " in- 
definitely many" (Nox or the aitdpov of the Pythagoreans) 
are absolutely separated, determinate results cannot appear; 
but when a "definite plurality" (Erebus or the Pythagorean 
TTtpaivov) is interpolated between the two, coalescence and 
consistency arise, and determinateness ensues. 

While he thus refers vaguely to the becoming and the 
not-becoming, he regards them neither in the light of first 
cause nor of principles, but rather as occupying a neutral 
statebetween the abstract and phenomenal. He lays down two 
primary forms (jj.op<l>al) from which the phenomenal world 
appears — (1) the ethereal fire of flame (<f>Aoyos aWipiov uvp) 9 
which is gentle, subtle, and homogeneous, — the iEther of 
mythology or primal Light ; (2) the cold, dense, and heavy 
structure (hi pas) of darkness, — the Hemera or Cosmos of 
mythology. Different writers refer to the two as heat and 
cold, fire and earth, but only by way of example and in 
allusion to the nature of light and the material frame of 
the universe. Parmenides looked upon the first as active, 
real, and animating ; and on the second as passive, unreal, 
and inert, and as only attaining reality when animated by 
the first. 
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The whole Cosmos is thus filled with light and darkness ; 
the opposing principles in the two are harmonised by 
Eros; of these two all things consist and by them are 
they characterised ; degrees of organisation are due to the 
different proportions in which they mingle; and what 
symmetrical composition does for each of the multifarious 
members of the animated kingdom, intelligence does for 
man, (o>? yap e/cdcnrco e'x^t Kpa<ris /ueAeW TTokvnkayrodV, rm voos 
av9p(&iroi<rL). While the consciousness and thought of the 
phenomenal world are to be deduced from the coalescence 
of the two primordial forms, this thought must be separated 
in a sense from the thought which is coincident with the ov 
or pure being. 

Finally, all intermingling of every kind between the two 
primary piop<pai is directed by the Aai/xa)i>, or Plan, which 
reigns in the midst of all (ev de /xeo-w tovtoov dai/xooi; rj iravra 
Kvfiepva), and is the origin of fateful growth and combina- 
tion ((TTvyepoio tokov kclI {jll^los apxrj). 

Zeno. — Born 488 b.c. The jotrj ov, not-being or nothing, 
which Parmenides had contemptuously dismissed with the 
denial not alone of its parity with the ov, but of affirmation 
in general, seemed worthy of more attention to his pupil 
Zeno. He established the nullity of the /xf) ov beyond a 
doubt, and in no small degree through a series of ingenious 
paradoxes, Achilles and the tortoise for instance, — so in- 
genious as to make Plato call him the Eleatic Palamedes. 
To assume that they were a source of perplexity to the 
brain that contrived them is absurd; they were evidently 
intended to emphasise his master's words as regards the 
futility of assuming not-being or of putting it on a par 
with being, by showing how plausible to " the re-echoing 
hearing" and to " the careless eye" statements can be 
made involving the infinitely divisible and the infinitely 
great, space and magnitude, the deception of the senses, 
motion and rest. 

Heraclitus. — Flourished about 513 b.c. Though it would 
appear as if the Chaos had been viewed in all its aspects 
by the Eleatic and preceding schools, there was still 
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another phase pertaining thereto which suggested itself to 
Heraclitus as a basis for his philosophy. If this Chaos, he 
reasoned, be what its derivation implies, the x a of all, the 
holder and releaser, source and refuge, the " salve " and 
" vale " of all things, then must Being be conceived as an end- 
less chain, a continuous flux and change from the one to the 
many, and from the many to the one. He thus recognises 
the Eleatic ov, but with him it is an 6v actuated from the 
beginning by a mythological Eros — a very flux (peos) in 
name — that is (as Hesiod mentions) k&Whttos and Avo-tjuteX^s, 
' ' harmonious and relaxing" at the same time, by a condi- 
tion or tone possessed of agreement or accord and of 
disagreement or discord. 

Hence it happens that all becoming must be the result 
of one in its opposite determinations, or of Eros agreeing 
to disagree with itself. " The one," says Heraclitus, 
"setting itself at variance with itself, harmonises with 
itself, like the harmony of the bow and viol." " Strife is 
the father of things," is another of his sayings ; and still 
another, showing how all things come from and again 
return to Chaos through the medium of evolution (Erebus), 
of dissolution (Nox), and of the harmonious-discordant 
Eros that pervades all, runs thus : " Unite the whole and 
the not-whole, the coalescing and the not-coalescing, the 
harmonious and the discordant, and thus we have the one 
becoming from the all, and the all from the one." 

It is his so-called principle of Eire that distinguishes 
the Heraclitic philosophy from preceding schools ; and an 
attentive perusal of his doctrine leaves little doubt but 
that this principle is the mythological iEther or primeval 
Light. 

In the first place he states that this Fire is the complete 
embodiment of the process of becoming ; and as the 
Pythagorean Philolaus has already said that the product 
of the not-becoming and the becoming is the essence 
(<f)V(ns) in the Cosmos and the entire Cosmos, this Fire and 
essence must be identical. But the product of the not- 
becoming and the becoming, or of Nox and Erebus, is 
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iEther and Heinera, and this iEther has been shown to 
be symbolical of primeval Light — the one most subtle and 
imponderable substance that, as lumen and lux, appeals to 
mental and sensible vision, and which Ovid, with the same 
feelings as Heraclitus, has described as fire : 

"Ignea convexi vis et sine pondere coeli 
Emicuit." 

As the first possible sensuous principle of being, then, the 
remark of Aristotle is significant, namely, that Heraclitus 
selected fire in the same way that Thales selected water, 
and Anaximenes air. Eemembering that Light was the 
work of the First Day, that the simplest form of stellar 
bodies is luminous gas out of which are evolved by conden- 
sation the stars, our sun, the planets, and our earth, and 
that while this luminous gas is the first manifestation of 
phenomenal matter in the heavens it is extinguished when 
the elements are fully differentiated and a crust is formed, — 
remembering these points we shall have a better conception 
of the philosopher's own words when he describes this 
Fire as the principle of existence, out of which all things 
grow by way of a quasi-condensation, " a clear, light fluid, 
self-kindled and self-extinguished. " He marks the nebulous 
phase of matter by saying that Fire assumes the shape of 
water previous to that of earth ; and he distinctly affirms 
that the manifold is due to hindrances of this Fire and to 
its partial extinction, the extreme product of such being 
our earth. This Fire it is that pervades, inheres in, and 
constitutes the ground of all phenomena, life included. It 
manifests itself in different forms, is ever passing into new 
forms, and is the essential factor in keeping up a state 
of continual flux or change. Still there are periods of 
possible repose, for, as the descending lightning meets 
the upward heat, and order again succeeds the temporary 
resolution of matter into elemental rest, we are told how 
harmony occasionally results from the downward motion 
of some part of the fire encountering the upward motion 
of another part, and how this quasi rest is the result not of 
accident but of law and order. Outside this quasi rest the 
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totality of things is in an eternal flow. In the heavens 
there is no rest : nebulae are breaking up, star dust is 
condensing, the so-called fixed stars are all in motion, and 
planets whirl round a sun which itself is not at rest. On 
earth there is no rest : the waters are ever descending and 
ascending in circles of distillation and evaporation ; the air 
is unceasingly kept in motion by rarefaction and condensa- 
tion, by winds and storms, by tides and currents of its 
own ; the land is ever being swallowed by the sea, and the 
sea is in turn robbed of its domain by land. Among 
living forms there is no rest : their constituent atoms are 
continuously combining, separating, and again combining 
into new arrangements during life, — they are, and they are 
not ; and death affords no end to the cycle of change. 
" The creation of a plant," says Dana, " was the simul- 
taneous institution of life and death — the establishment of 
an incoming and outgoing stream to be in constant flow 
as long as the kingdoms of life should last." Somewhat 
the same thought was uttered ages ago by Heraclitus : 
"Into the same stream we descend, and at the same time 
we do not descend : we are, and also we are not. Eor into 
the same stream we cannot possibly descend twice, since it 
is always scattering and collecting itself again, or rather 
it at the same time flows to us and from us." 

Empedocles. — Flourished about 444 b.c. But, — said 
Empedocles, following out the train of thought suggested 
by Heraclitus, — if this Chaos be the holder and releaser of 
all things, it must have contained within it from the first, 
though undistinguishable and motionless, the independent 
and unalterable materials of all matter, the four radical 
forms of phenomenal being (reVo-apa t&v tt&vt&v /kfoa/xara), 
that is, the solid, fluid, gaseous, and the ethereal or fiery. 
Nothing new outside of these four root forms can flow 
from or back to the solitary 6v ; in their aggregation 
and segregation lie the processes of growth, increase, and 
decrease; and the organic structure of plants as well as 
the flesh, blood, bones and nervous structure of animals 
varies with the different proportions in which the four 
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combine with one another. Since their nature is thus one, 
and all are links of the one chain, plants and animals 
are possessed of their own measures of sense and under- 
standing. In man alone does the mind culminate, and in 
him is its peculiar seat; but even in man the mind, as 
dependent on and intermingled with the body> varies with 
its changing conditions. 

The active agencies of Empedocles, though two in 
number, are essentially the same as that of Heraclitus, 
the only difference being that the accord and discord of 
Eros are considered as original entities independent of 
each other, and not as manifestations of one and the same 
fundamental power. These two are called by different 
names, probably to denote the various stages of evolution 
when they became prominent. The first, for instance, is 
called Qikit), <J>iAoVt7s, 'Ap/xoyfy, and Sropyrf, that is, Love 
or Agreement, Affinity, Union, and Affection; the second 
is styled NcTkos, Af/pts, and Kotos, that is, Disagreement, 
Division, and Disaffection. 

Originally, runs the Empedoclean narrative, (one in which 
are readily traced the workings of such world-making forces 
as condensation, contraction, and division), the four roots 
of matter and the two potentials co-existed as a mighty 
sphere in which all six were absolutely undistinguishable 
from each other, and in a state of complete rest. This 
condition prevailed while Agreement predominated and 
while Disagreement was inactive. But as the latter grew 
more influential, it commenced to display increased energy 
until, from " guarding the extreme ends of the sphere/' it 
gradually pressed from the circumference to the centre and 
broke the bonds which had hitherto rendered the four 
radicals alike and motionless. These latter, separated by 
one potential, were again united by the other ; and through 
a, series of such combinations and divisions arose the 
phenomenal world. While strange forms of organic being 
appeared at first, they did not continue long, permanence 
ior any considerable length of time being obtained only by 
those structures whose parts were properly adapted to each 
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other in conformity with, the original Plan — for Empedocles 
also alludes to the Aaifx^v, which passes through all nature, 
nowhere finding a home, as also to periodical changes in 
the formation of the world. 

Democritus. — Born 460 b.c. As Thales and Anaximenes 
may have been led to their primordia by supposing that 
the first substance evoluted to appearance in our universe 
was the base of all, so may Democritus have been guided 
to his theory ; but, instead of taking an individual Titan 
like Oceanus, he took the children of Gsea as a whole, and 
abstracting magnitude from these molecules he formed the 
conception of indivisible atoms as the basis of all being. 
His doctrine runs thus : 

All that exists, both physical and mental, is derived 
from the Fulness (to irkrjOos), the Void (to k€v6v), and 
'AvdyKT}. The fulness consists of atoms which are un- 
changeable, indivisible, impenetrable, infinite in number, 
capable of extension, homogeneous as to quality, diverse as 
to form (and to density, according to some writers), and 
the ultimate material of all matter and of all mind. The 
void is the space intervals between the atoms, which keeps 
them separate and impenetrable ; and this void must be 
considered as possessed of being, equally with the atoms. 
^AvdyKT] is the principle, co-eternal with the fulness and 
the void, whereby the atoms were originally enabled to 
come together and combine in various ways : this motive 
principle is called Tvxv- 

Apparently new though this Atomistic doctrine may 
sound, it is but the myth over again, and the myth in 
its simplest rendition. The void or r6 kcvov is evidently 
the x^ 05? » both terms being equally linked with x a ^ vco " ^° 
gape"; the fulness or atoms is the abstraction of the 
Titans born of Gsea ; and the dvdyKrj is again the Eros, 
the former being the aorist form of ^epco just as Eros is 
the present. So that when Hesiod declares that Chaos 
(formless being) was first, and in it were Gsea (matter) and 
Eros (force), Democritus repeats the self-same assertion by 
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saying that the void was first, and in it were the fulness 
and av&yKYj. 

The vulgar idea of " chance " is as inapplicable to rvxn 
as is " necessity " to avdyicrj ; and Democritus himself 
expressly says that the common acceptation of chance is 
but an apology for one's own want of knowledge (irpo^acnv 
Iblrjs avoir}$), and the invention of those who are too 
indolent to think. His rvxn, related as it is to rvyyava, 
"to happen," and to its cognate revx.0), " to prepare, to 
construct," is more likely to be the uncognisable reason for 
all happening, and would thus have reference to the Plan 
of Creation in its inscrutable workings. Beyond the idea 
involved in this Plan or ryxn there is no beginning, say the 
Atomists, for a beginning of the Infinite is inconceivable. 

The philosophy goes on to state how the four radical 
forms of Empedocles are produced by the preponderating 
attraction of similar atoms, and how real combinations 
arise wherein the atoms still continue to be separated from 
one another by the void, — that is, by pores. Sensuous 
perception is due to there being given off in all directions 
from external objects images (elb(o\a) which enter the 
organs of sense. The soul, the origin of life, consciousness, 
and thought are derived from the finest and most spherical 
of the ethereal or fire atoms. AH human knowledge is 
uncertain ; that from the senses is obscure, and that from 
mere reason is darkened owing to the soul's admixture 
with the body. A purer and higher knowledge is the 
thought directed not to the phenomenal but to the be- 
ginning of things. 

Anaxagovas. — Born 500 b.c. His cosmology is as 
follows : — 

In the beginning was the vovs ; co-eternal with it were the 
seeds of all things that have been and now are, endless in 
number, infinitesimal in size, and contained in a Chaotic 
mass where the homogeneous and heterogeneous were 
inextricably mixed and un distinguishable from each other. 
The segregation and summation of these constituent parts 
(ofxoLoixeprj) into such totals as solid, fluid, gaseous, and 
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ethereal, was the work of vovs 9 and was so accomplished 
that every object in nature is still more or less of a 
mixture, and is what it is only through a preponderance 
of certain original homogeneous elements. This vov$, 
Anaxagoras tells us, was not the creator of matter. 
Co-eternal with the Chaotic seeds, it, the vovs, was most 
subtle and refined, cognoscent in itself and the principle 
of all cognition, and stood apart from all things, pure and 
independent, until its first appearance as manifested 
rotatory motion in the mass. 

Much of this, so similar to the Atomistic doctrine as' to 
suggest that Democritus borrowed from it in part, has 
evident reference to the myth, the Chaotic SixoLo^prj of the 
one writer representing the Chaos and Gsea of the Theogony, 
just as did the void and fulness of the other. It was in 
regard to the Eros which was also in the Chaos that the 
two philosophers differed. 

To Democritus it was Force, ayay/07, and the derivative 
of </>ep<o; to Anaxagoras it was Mind, the Beason, vovs, 
and the derivative of epo/uuu, "to inquire, to seek; " to one 
it was k&Wktto* and Auo-i/xeAr/s ; to the other it was in 
addition that which 

iravTcov re Becov navrcov r dvSpoa7ra>v 
SdfJLvarai iv o-TrjOecrcri voov Kai ini^pova (3ov\rjv. 

To Democritus the mind was material, atoms of the 
fulness or Gsea, and dependent on force in order to 
manifest itself as an emanation, in its highest form 
(reason) of primeval light, in its lowest (sensation) of 
phenomenal objects ; to Anaxagoras the mind was imma- 
terial, an Eros purely distinct from Gsea, which manifested 
itself primarily as an Erebus or passing over of mind to 
matter so as to originate motion in the inert mass and 
give distinction to the homoeomeric wholes, — and subse- 
quently as a subtle agent working with design, ruling over 
life in all its forms, and enabling us to see the real truth 
and essence of things in opposition to the misleading 
conclusions of the senses. 

This passing over of Eros to Gsea seems to have been 
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more or less well recognised by all the schools, even by 
those philosophers who, like Empedocles and the Atomists, 
conceived it as but a change of place. Anaxagoras 
accepts it in its fulness, and defines Erebus and Nox more 
clearly when saying " we should name the becoming more 
correctly a combination, and the departing a separation." 

In orderly continuation of the symbols and the myth 
he tells how the division into warm Ether and cold mist 
(iEther and the nebulous Hemera) first broke the spell ; 
how the misty nebula, with increasing cold, gave rise to 
water, earth, and stones ; how the seeds of life that floated 
in the air were washed down by the rain and produced 
vegetation ; and how animals, man included, sprang from 
the warm and moist clay. 

The vovs was triumphant ! Whether exalted to sub- 
jectivity by the Sophists, or brought back to the objective 
by Socrates and his disciples, or confused with the Divinity 
by the Stoics, the Eros of Mythology was henceforth 
recognised as the symbol of mental force. 

So far as the point which we contend for — the close 
relation between the metaphysics of historic and pre- 
historic times — is concerned, it is needless to follow the 
philosophies subsequent to the Anaxagorean. While they 
explained and amplified some tenets of their predecessors, 
and refuted others, they neither added to nor subtracted 
from the sum of the universals. Plato may have given us in 
his grand pre-existent Idea a glimpse of a higher universal, 
of a verbum mentis or Aoyos similar to St. John's, that 
preceded and produced the chaotic Gsea and Eros ; but to 
do so he had to break through the pure metaphysical domain 
and encroach upon the theological. Aristotle made the 
" becoming " apparently more feasible by such tentacles as 
potentiality and actuality ; but even these failed to account 
satisfactorily for the increment of motion whereby the 
passive became active. The dialectic fray had raged for 
close on two centuries, and the battle had repeatedly 
shifted to and fro and back again from Being to Light and 
from Light to Being, taking in Force and the Becoming on 
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its way. But not one step beyond the two metaphysical 
goals did it go, and the final result was — what ? That the 
keenest minds and the most subtle reasoning had found 
nothing which had not been thought of before, reasoned 
on before ; and that the sum and substance of all meta- 
physical conclusions had been crystallised by the unnamed 
and forgotten dead into this 

Qcoyovui. 

Xdos (rata, "Epos) 
'Epefas 

j — ' " V 

AlBrjp 'Hfxeprj 

Here at the head we find the ap\r\ and the ov y the oneness, 
the deep whence being flows and ebbs, the unruffled 
mooring-ground of nature's radicals, the void ; and in this 
Chaos is the formless Gsea, that one abiding thing which 
lies at the basis of all matter and does not change, whether 
it be fluid, gaseous, earthy, ethereal, or a homogeneous 
combination of all four, or atomic fulness, or homceomeric 
seeds ; and in this Chaos is also Eros, whom Heraclitus 
pictured as the hypotenuse to the sides, and Empedocles as 
the sides to the hypotenuse, whom Democritus called 
'Av&yKT], and Anaxagoras proclaimed as the independent 
vovs. 

Coming to the second link in the chain of being we find 
Erebus and Nox as the first result of mind passing over to 
matter ; this Erebus or continuous evolution that has been 
variously called the irepatvov, the definite plurality, the 
whole, the coalescing, the becoming, the metastasis of 
being, the combination of things ; and this Nox or dissolu- 
tion who, with her fateful brood, oscillates between the 
abstract and the concrete, who is absolutely at rest though 
relatively in motion, and who in contrast to Erebus has 
been styled the airtlpov, the indefinitely many, the not- 
whole, the not-coalescing, the, departing, the separation, 

And, lastly, in bold relief stands out the iEther which 
Philolaus calls " the essence in the Cosmos," the Qvais 
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derived from the antipov and irepaivov ; that greater Light 
to whose gates Parmenides was transported by the virgins 
of the sun, and which he described as " the ethereal fire of 
flame;" that allotropic Fire which Heraclitus expounded 
scientifically as incandescent gas, metaphysically as the com- 
pletion of the becoming, and religiously as — to use Milton's 
words — "Holy Light! bright effluence of bright essence 
in create." 

As a precis of metaphysics the symbols are unrivaled ; 
as a syllabus, they are without an equal ; and taking (as 
we may) the title ©eoycma, "the works of God," in con- 
nection with these symbols, the whole bears a curious 
resemblance to the Genesiac narrative when written thus : 
In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

And the earth was without form and void ; 



And the Spirit of God And darkness was 

moved upon the upon the face 

face of the waters. of the deep : 



And God said, Let there And God divided the light 

be light : and there was from the darkness. And 
light. And God saw the God called the light Day, 
light, that it was good : and the darkness he called 

Night : 

and the evening and the morning were the first day. 

So striking, indeed, is the likeness as to suggest some 
inner connection between the two, and to warrant the 
inquiry as to whether the Hesiodic outline was not derived 
from the older Scriptural, or the two from a pre-existing 
narrative of 'much greater antiquity. But this would open 
up another field of investigation, a large one too and most 
important, namely, the true religious belief of the philo- 
sophers and classic poets. Pagans they certainly were not, 
for they openly taught the existence of one Supreme Being, 
and many of them were daring enough to defy fines, 
imprisonment, exile, and even death, in endeavouring to 
throw a proper light upon the idols of the people. But, it 
is often asked, if they had cognisance of and belief in the 
Trinity and a Christ to come, why did they not exhibit it 
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in their writings ? Perhaps they did ; and the same words 
and symbols that struck the demotic ear and eye in one 
sense may have struck the initiated in another. The 
subject is an extensive one and we can only allude to it 
here ; but a few examples will best illustrate our meaning, 
and the possibility to which we refer. 

Ovid opens his Metamorphoses with the line 

Ante mare et terras et quod tegit omnia ccelum. 
This, by transposition of the letters, becomes 
Ante Dens ccelum et terram atq' omnia ore tegit. 
" In the beginning God clothes heaven and earth and all 
things by his word." 

The Theogony begins thus : 

V HrOt fJL€V 7T pd&TUTTQ. X6.0S y€V€T 

Transposition alters it to 

Xpioros ya Troifxrjv ivr 1 A T€ Q re 
" Christ, indeed, the shepherd, is both the Alpha and the 
Omega." 

In the same fashion does the celebrated dictum of Par- 
menides, 

ov €o-ti, fir) ov ovk co~ti become to fxelov K€vr ^Irjaovs 
" Jesus is called the Lamb." 

Here is another, strikingly recalling the well-known l\0vs 
in its relation to the initial letters of 'lyo-ovs Xpioro's, 0eoO 
vto'y, (xa>r?7p. The triple interwoven triangle, or star-shaped 
pentagon, with the letters v, y, i, 0, a, at its prominent 
vertices, was used as a symbol or sign of 
c recognition by the Pythagoreans, and was 

y ^yVN , O generally called Pythagorae figura from 
lY><V' having been referred to by Pythagoras 
u himself in connection, it is supposed, with 

the oath of his sect. The figure, as being- 
three in one, is very suggestive of the Unity and Trinity ; 
and the letters form the initials of 'Irjcrovs, vlos ©eo£, yeWo 
AXcfxx, " Jesus the Son of God, was the Alpha." - 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MIND. 

Prometheus It is observable how closely all the 

philosophies have associated the primordial Eros with 
Light, and through this Light with human thought. 
Judged as a whole, the inert Eros would appear to be the 
active iEther which, when commingled with the phenomenal 
world, manifests itself agreeably to the conditions requisite 
for an allotted end. In the universe it exhibits its prepon- 
derating influence in the bringing forth of gravitation, 
figure, divisibility, and chemical energy, (Hecatoncheires 
and Cyclopes) ; and as these forces act according to fixed 
laws whereby the Cosmos is divided into systems, shaped 
as to figure and orbits, and bound together by mutual 
attraction, the universe is a rational whole, — or, as 
mythology puts it, is possessed of an anima mundi. 

Again, in the elementary construction of our globe, the 
Light would so impress itself on molecular matter as to 
give this latter an aptitude for actualising itself to the 
furthest point consistent with the purposes of earth as a 
whole, and with the nature of each individual kingdom in 
it. In this way Gsea would bring forth an Iapetus who 
would in turn produce an Atlas and a Prometheus; or, 
in other words, matter would bring forth a molecular 
aptitude whereby there would arise a rotating and re- 
volving oblate spheroid for the mass, and a mens or 
mind pervading the entire scene of elemental working, 
mineral, vegetable,, and animal. In the mineral, the 
least porous of the three and hence the most obdurate 
to Light, the mental aptitude would display itself most 
prominently as impressibility, magnetism and electricity. 
" The magnet has a soul," said Thales of old; and this 
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insouling of inorganic matter by the Lumen de Gcelo is 
being rendered more manifest and more general by the 
magnetic and electric discoveries of to-day. In organic 
bodies the Light finds a more open and congenial field, and 
one in which the chemical process is overcome by the 
living one. As a consequence the mental aptitude breaks 
forth as growth, propagation, and irritability in vegetables; 
advances to sensation, locomotion, and instinct in animals ; 
and culminates in man as thought or reason. Mineral 
being and human being are thus, as it were, the* opposite 
poles of mind, and the Promethean spark which first lay 
stiffened, chained, and crystallised in the rock bursts forth 
ultimately and after a long series of gradations as the living, 
free, and conscious Ego. 

Modern philosophy arranges mind under four principal 
divisions, sensation, emotion, volition, and intellect. The 
last of these, embracing memory, reason, abstraction, 
judgment, imagination, &c, is the highest, the most 
evoluted form of mind, and was reserved for man, the 
most evoluted of animal beings. The other three he has 
in common with the members of the animated kingdom ; 
and being the last of created works, he may even be 
considered as having appropriated a modicum of fear, 
hunger, pleasure, desire, &c, from pre-existing beings. 
It was thus that Horace reasoned, when he wrote in 
Ode i. 16, 13. 

Fertur Prometheus, addere prinoipi 
Limo coactus particulam undique 
Desectam, et insani leonis 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 

We have used the words " animated kingdom" instead 
of "animal kingdom" designedly, for just as we notice 
and speculate on the insensible gradation of the vegetable 
into the animal kingdom, and are inclined, almost com- 
pelled, to grant a certain degree of sensation, emotion, and 
volition to such plants as Venus's Fly-Trap, the Moth- 
Catching Plant, and to many others remarkable for their 
curious irritability and movements, so too did the later 
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writers add to existing mythology by describing Prometheus 
as assisting Zeus, or early vegetable life, in the war against 
the Titans, and as having Minerva, or organised being, 
for a staunch companion, the one celestial who appreciated 
his capabilities and aided him in his efforts to ascend 
from earth to heaven, from a lower to a higher sphere of 
existence. 

If irritability and movement be manifestations of mind, 
and it is generally conceded that they are, we cannot brush 
aside unceremoniously certain assertions made by philoso- 
phers, both ancient and modern. 

Darwin, for instance, maintained that plants are but 
inferior animals, and that they, or some of them, have a 
brain, a stomach, and a low form of sensation residing in 
the pith, the analogue of the spinal marrow of animals. 
Fanciful though it may sound, this doctrine is difficult 
to refute in some respects, and the difficulty is increased 
when in addition to irritability and spontaneous move- 
ments, we notice other unaccountable phenomena on the 
part of plant forms, — how soil can change the colour of their 
flowers ; how sea-weeds in the depths of ocean, where light 
can have very little if any effect, are found nevertheless 
possessed of the most brilliant green and red tints ; how 
fragrant odours are given off from flowers, leaves, bark, 
etc., in a manner not yet explained, unless it be that, 
as some botanists profess, fragrance is but the excremen- 
titious matter thrown off by the living plant ; how they 
differ in taste, how they evolve heat, luminosity, electricity ; 
and many other equally curious phenomena. 

If such considerations influenced Darwin to extend the 
sphere of mind to vegetable life, we cannot scoff at the 
extension of it to the earth itself, which as a whole is 
notably possessed of irritability and movement. 

If those last-named qualities be a form of mind, no 
matter how low, then our Earth, the Tata -nzkcopr], by right 
of its diurnal and annual movements, of secular subsidence 
and upheaval, of earthquake shocks and volcanic outbreaks, 
can lay claim to a something higher than mere inertness. 
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There is room for reflection in the following : " Plato, the 
Stoics, Kepler and others, have considered the globe itself 
as possessed of vital faculties. According to them, a vital 
fluid circulates in it ; a process of assimilation goes on in 
it, as well as in animated bodies ; every particle of it is 
alive ; it possesses instinct and volition, even to the most 
elementary molecules, which attract and repel each other 
according to sympathies and antipathies. Each kind of 
mineral has the power of converting immense masses into 
its own nature, as we convert our food into flesh and blood. 
The mountains are the respiratory organs of the globe, 
and the schists its organs of secretion ; it is by these latter 
that it decomposes the waters of the sea, in order to pro- 
duce the matter ejected by volcanoes. The veins are 
caseous sores, abscesses of the mineral kingdom ; and the 
metals are products of rottenness and disease." — Cuvier. 

But leaving these conceptions, partly allegorical and 
wholly true in a scientific sense, we find mind restricted, 
as a rule, to animated beings, presumed of in the vegetable, 
acceded to in the animal, and universally acknowledged 
in man. 

The association of Zeus, Minerva, and Prometheus is 
very close, as noticed in the myths, and requires some j 
explanation. Life, as we have seen, made its first ap- 
pearance in the most primitive of fashions, in the mold 
and mildew and thousand other fungous forms that, while 
possessed of animation, could lay no valid claim to 
organism. But as Life progressed and gained the benefi- 
cence of moisture for partner, and when it had absorbed 
that partner — as Zeus swallowed the Oceanid Metis — the 
foundation for a better vegetation was laid and the rudi- 
ments of organic structure commenced to breed in the 
highest existing living type, — in the head of Zeus. Organic 
structure is almost as wonderful as life itself. We trace it 
back to a single cell, but there are forced to stop. Yet 
within this cell we know that development is going on, 
that changes of some nature are working which tend to 
alter the nature of the cell — that pains are racking the 
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head of Zeus. But for a space no results are visible. 
Zeus cannot deliver himself, and is forced to send for a 
Prometheus to split his head, — the cell would for ever 
remain a cell and life be for ever unicellular and thallo- 
genous of the lowest type, were it not that some noumenon 
comes along to split the cell in two. This division is all 
sufficient, for segmentation once begun organism appears. 
The reign of the fungous dynasty is ended, and a higher 
race of plants endowed with organic structure and with 
chlorophyl to give colour to the parts, springs into life: 
Minerva, yXavK&ms Athene, springs forth fully armed and 
equipped from the head of father Zeus. 
Claudian's remark is suggestive : 

Auratos Bhodiis imbres, nascente Minerva, 
Induxisse Jovein ferunt. 

Was it in return for those services as accoucher 
that organised existence arrayed itself on the side of 
Prometheus? And did the irritability and spontaneous 
movements of early mind conceive an attachment, as 
the myths hint, for the emerald-eyed (chlorophyl forbids 
writing " blue-eyed ") Minerva? We cannot doubt it. 
Prom the first, organic force has ever been in close 
sympathy with the evolutions of the mind, has kept 
apace with it from the almost structureless amoebus to 
the highly structured man, has evolved organ after organ 
to meet the requirements of an increased intelligence, has 
been, as it were, a Minerva, or ixiv vevpa, — the very ties, or 
fibres, or nerves, whereby all matter is rendered organised. 

One thing is evident, that organic being led the way 
when once upon a time, — after the sun became a personage, 
says Mythology ; on the Fifth Day, says Genesis, and the 
coincidence is noteworthy, — Mind girt up its loins and, 
lighting its torch from solar heat, brought intelligence and 
animals to earth. 

A noble achievement surely, and one that gained a name 
and fame for Prometheus. Hitherto he had been styled 
ttolkiXos and atoAo'pjns ; but when he evolved the faculties 
that distinguish the animal from the vegetable, song, 
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grateful song which has ever hymned and lauded the 
glorious actions of the great, bestowed upon him the well- 
deserved titles of ayKvXofjiriT^s and ttoikiXo/SovXos. And he 
deserved them. Change its forms and colours and crafty 
movements as it may, a plant is still a plant. Be it lowly 
moss or giant oak, daisy modest or blooming rose, morning- 
glory or night-blooming cereus, there is that visibly lacking 
which renders it inferior far to the meanest protozoan in 
existence. This something is nerve structure. In the most 
conplex and curiously-developed plant we fail to find a 
nervous system visible : in all the forms of animal life its 
presence is assured, is allowed, even though it be not so 
far detected in those animalcules that occupy the border 
ground between the two animated kingdoms. 

It was Mind, then, — the mind which had possibly so 
much to do with the pith of life, and which progressively 
accommodates itself to being, — it was this mind that 
appropriated or stole for the nervous structure fashioned 
by Minerva that measure of intelligence without which 
no animal could have its being, no man his existence, 
and without which, consequently, artificial fire would be 
unknown, whether we regard the same as the product of 
quick combustion or as the fire of knowledge. 

" Having concealed it in a narthex " is the way in which 
Mythology describes the fire as brought from heaven. We 
have solved one of the two unknown quantities : let us 
substitute its value in seeking for the other. " Having 
concealed the nervous structure in a ?" The reader is 
almost prepared to give the answer. The nerves of 
animals are given off from collections of gray matter called 
nervous centres or ganglia, which are distributed in various 
parts of the frame, and symmetrically, according to the 
type upon which the animal is built. In all cases the 
ganglion is but a repository or case of the nervous filaments,. 
and this is the vap6rj£ of the myth, the vevpov OrjKi], or 
" repository of the nerves." It is well to note in confirma- 
tion of the derivation that certain Greek physicians called 
their treatises on medicine vapOr\K*s or vap6r\Kia } that is, "on 
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nervous diseases " ; and that the Greek schoolmaster's rod 
or cane was also styled vdpOr]^ showing the opinion, it may 
be, that the early classical pedagogues entertained about 
brain and a birch rod ! 

" Unknown to Zeus did he take it." There is a good 
deal of suggestiveness in the XdOpa A(o$ of the prose writer 
and the kaQuv Ata repinKipavvov of the poet. The theft 
which Prometheus committed was of huge dimensions and 
brought many new and strange subjects under the control 
of Life. Though, to follow iEschylus, the Titans had still 
to be subdued on the courts of Thessaly, Zeus was fast 
becoming a power in the land, was acknowledged as war- 
lord by the Olympians, and ruled with absolute sway over 
his vegetable kingdom, such as it was. Pie must have 
consequently regarded with surprise and suspicion the new 
accessions to his ranks, headed as they were by one whose 
mental capabilities he dreaded and of whose real allegiance 
he was very doubtful. Life was ever the evpvoira Zev$, 
and though he may have despised the ragged crowd of 
Protozoans that Prometheus brought forward to help him 
on to victory, his keen glance must have detected the subtle 
difference between them and his own vegetative followers, — 
may have even pierced the veil of centuries and observed 
that though Infusoria occupied one end of this new chain 
of being, the other end was held by Man and Eeason. If 
so, however, he held his peace till the Titanomachia was 
fought and won. 

And then he acted. "Why should this new race be 
forced upon him? He wanted no imperium in imperio, 
and yet he had to accept it. He had never asked for a 
new order of being." The old leaven, inherited from his 
sire and grandsire, was breaking out! "He had toiled 
and moiled, and he bore many a scar, mementoes of the 
well-fought fray: all he desired now was peace and rest 
and the nectar and ambrosia that make life pleasant. Why 
could not this upstart son of an expedient father have 
remained quiet then, and instead of foraging gray matter 
from the sources of Helios, be satisfied with the pith 
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already provided? Pith and gray matter; — irresponsibility 
&nd responsibility. Eesponsibility for Zeus ! A thing 
undreamt of up to this ! 'Tis rank rebellion ! Let its 
.author be crucified ! " 

And so the fiat was issued. Prometheus was bound and 
nailed to a rock, there to suffer for many ages, during all of 
which an eagle devoured by day the lobes of his liver that 
.grew again by night. 

"Within the brain's most secret cells, 
A certain lord chief justice dwells, 
Of sovereign power, whom one and all, 
With common voice we Eeason call." 

Churchill, 

Zeus must have noted well those ganglia from the first. 
It was not the fish or bird or beast that he dreaded, 
but what he saw reflected in the depths, the " sovereign 
power of reason.' ' It was Intellect and Will that Life saw 
in those "most secret cells," and it was for this intellect 
and will that Mind was chained and tortured and bound to 
a rock. It was the same intellect and will that helped it 
to defy the tyranny of Life and to endure its sufferings. 

When Man appeared upon the globe, Intellect was 
unloosed. As each geological formation has been formed 
from the preceding, that from the one before, and so on, it 
follows that the rocky crust which the primitive man trod 
upon was part and parcel of the first permanent covering 
that ever settled over the central fire of earth. To this 
rock, whether Glacial or Eecent, that was held in the grasp 
,of the primeval granite, was Mind attached with indis- 
soluble bonds ;; and no more fitting agent could there be 
for forging and fastening its chains than Vulcan, the raging 
heat of centre and surface and air above that prevailed in 
those days of old, — heat that forbade man's being, heat 
that nothing but the principle of Mind and its most pristine 
forms could withstand. 

To this granite was he bound, and thence he watched 
; and was watched by the march of centuries. The spread 
.of Centuries ! The flight of Ages ! What is this but 
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"the Eagle with wide extended wings" of the Myth? 
"What is aieros but ala eros, " the times of Earth," " the 
years/' and aUros kfanraiAevos but " the flying years," and 
aUros ravviTTepos but " the long spread of flying years," or 
" the flight of Centuries " ? 

The classical metaphor has its modern simile, as seen in 
the lines of Bishop King : 

' 'Like to the falling of a star ; 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; 
Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to-night.'* 

From this Eock of Ages did the Mind observe the living 
tide roll on. It saw the granite and the gneiss, the red 
gneiss and the gray, interstratified with schists and 
serpentine and graphitic limestone, forming in rude and 
massive beds during the long Archaic Day. And ever 
through that Day were the forces of disintegration at work, 
gnawing and rending the rocky surface and destroying bit 
by bit what had been built up : and ever during the flight 
of Archssan time was the watching Mind tortured by the 
eagle of destruction. It came, "the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday," with wings expanded and talons 
sharp, and flecked the rocks with the life juice and remains 
of animal existences. Strange and lowly though they 
may have been, unkenned by mortal eye, if we exclude the 
Eozoon, they represented Mind. Even if we suppose them 
as possessed of but the merest rudiments of a nervous 
system, still they represented Mind. It may have been 
this inferiority, as well as the inferiority of all animals to 
man, that made Mythology particularise the liver of 
Prometheus as the eagle's prey. The liver is an organ 
supplied in common with the other abdominal viscera by 
the solar plexus of the sympathetic, and receives but a 
few filaments from the brain and spinal cord : it is con- 
sequently endowed with much less movement and sensibility 
than if it were supplied from the cerebro-spinal system, 
and. the consciousness and will have no immediate control 
over it. 

g.o. c c 
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But the Night came, the Night that ended and succeeded 
the Archaean Day, the Night of whose workings Geology 
knows so little save the results that followed and that it 
lasted for a vast interval of time. Shall we use Brandon's 
words of it ? 

4 'Who can express the horror of that night, 
When darkness lent his robes to monster fear ? 
And heaven's black mantle banishing the light 
Made everything in ugly form appear ? " 

Or Bo wring's Z 

i * The night comes calmly forth, 
Bringing sweet rest upon the wings of even : 
The golden wain rolls round the silent north, 
And earth is slumbering 'neath the smiles of heaven." 

In whatever form it came and however long it lasted, 
light broke at last and gave to the cohort of the ages 
another Day, — the Silurian Day, that had the Cambrian 
for its dawn. And lo ! the granite, gneiss, and schists 
that had been destroyed by disintegration, have come forth 
from the workings of the Night, fresh and recuperated, as 
slates and grits, as sandstone, limestone, shales and 
conglomerates. And lo ! the fauna that had been de- 
voured by the granite-born eagle — for the monstrous bird 
was sprung from Echidna, and her we have already 
identified with the granite— appear in the more evoluted 
shapes of protozoan sponges and graptolites; of radiated 
Cystideans, Crinoids, Starfishes, and Corals ; of molluscous 
Brachiopods and Lamellibranchs, Pteropods, Gasteropods, 
and Cephalopods ; and of the articulated Annelides, jEnto- 
mostraca, Phyllopods, and Trilobites. The lobes of the 
chained one's liver had grown in very truth, and grown in 
all directions, "to b' de£ero Icrov hnavrr\ vvktos" But with 
the Day came disintegration's agencies again, and once 
more the Mind heard the dreadful whirring of Life's 
destroying bird, once more was witness of the carnage 
that water, air, and storm, that rain and lightning and 
natural decay, that pestilence and brute force and cunning 
.made among its own creations : once more did the eagle 
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devour the lobes and cause the rocks to weep with Prome- 
thean gore. 
Again — 

" In sable pomp, with all her starry train, 
The Night resumed her throne." 

It may have brought strength and rest and comfort to 
the rock-bound Mind, but its inmost fibres were intelli- 
gential and, though knowing well the torments that were 
in store, it must have longed for the coming Day and the 
offspring it would bring.* It came, the glorious Devonian 
Day ! with its shales and flags, its mottled limestones and 
its red, red sandstones. It came, and though it retained 
the feudal lords of the preceding age, the aristocratic 
Cephalopod, the Orthoceratous viking, and the wonderful- 
eyed Trilobite, it brought that with it which ended for ever 
the dynasty of the Mollusk, — it brought a vertebrated being. 
Surely Mind must have sent up a psean when it beheld 
the Coccosteus and Ptericthys, the Asterolepis and Cepha- 
laspis, disporting in the waters and clad with coat of mail 
that cunning armourer of to-day could never fashion ! 
What though they were but fish ! They had a jointed 
skeleton, a spinal column, and a brain. What mattered 
it if tortures hitherto unknown racked the whole Prome- 
thean frame when the eagle came, true to its time and 
mission, and clawed and pecked the liver rendered now 
more sensitive by the pneumogastric and the phrenic? 
The Man within the Mind was stirred for the first time 
from his long, long lethargy. 

And thus the precession of the Ages went marching on. 
Through the Carboniferous, Triassic, Jurassic, and Creta- 
ceous, through the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene, on it 
went, Day following Night and Night the Day ; Day 
bringing disintegration and dissolution ; Night, recon- 
struction and evolution. The liver was still the eagle's 
prey by Day, but it ever grew through Night, and ever in 
all directions. It evoluted in the Eadiates, the Mollusks, 
and Articulates ; it evoluted in the Vertebrates, bringing to 
life the fish, the reptile, the bird, and, last of all, the 

c c 2 
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Mammal. And now once more within the Mind was Man 
stirred up from the deep sleep that had succeeded 
lethargy. Henceforward he but slumbered, for the end 
was nearing. 

The myth tells us how the end occurred : how Hercules, 
having killed the eagle, freed Prometheus from his bonds 
with the consent of Zeus who thus permitted Hercules to 
obtain greater renown than ever. 

There came a Day when the rocky surface of our globe 
was fitted for the highest order of terrestrial being. There 
surely came a Day when Man roamed at large upon those 
rocks. On that Day was Mind unfolded to its furthest 
capabilities; and Prometheus, freed from the chains — 
the irritability and movement, sensations and emotions, 
instinct and volition, from the all that was common to 
animated being — shook off the last shackle that enfettered 
him, and casting it off gave Eeason to the world, and with 
that reason, Immortality, the gift of Chiron, as the myth 
relates. 

" And this was done with the consent of Zeus," ovk ah^n 
Zrjvbs, as Hesiod tells us. By this time Life had conquered 
all his foes, had grown older and more experienced, more 
cognisant of his own power and less alarmed at the advent 
of a new being. He had seen the gradual procession of 
plant and animal forms that occupied in turn the sea, 
the land, the air, and felt that he had received as much 
obeisance from the lepidodendron as from the mushroom, 
from the ichthyosaurus as from the sponge. And as in 
the past, so was it now. Here were those lately arrived 
exogens, the oak, the maple, the elm, and the plane ; and 
here were the mammoth and the horse, the leviathan and 
the seal, the dodo and the singing bird. Did they fail 
aught in obedience and respect for Zeus? Not a whit ; on 
the contrary, the finer they grew in fibre and the more 
evoluted in structure, the more did they seem to cling -to 
life. How, then, would it be with this rational idea of 
Prometheus, if set free? Would its corporeal possessor 
cling to life, or would the ethereal indweller urge him to 
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draw distinctions and incline his aspirations to the older 
gods, to iEther and the Eros? Even so, it was only 
through and by means of life that the thing of clay could 
see the light here or hereafter. Let Man come then. What 
had Zeus to fear ? If this vitalised clay clung slavishly to 
life, it was nought to Zeus ; if this human being worked 
loyally for life, it would redound to both ; if this Man 
aspired to Light and Love, to iEther and Eros, then man 
should work during life's pleasure with fear and trembling. 
Let him come, and with no niggard greeting, to the ban- 
queting house of Life. The ox, the sheep, and the wild 
goat would welcome his presence ; roses and lilies would 
strew his path ; the fig tree would give him shade, and the 
vine would glad his heart. Man could add nought save 
reason to the wondrous works of life. 

Still another reason for Life's not being unwilling was 
that the marvellous results of earth's great movements 
in the past might be manifested, — or, as the myth says, 
that the renown of Hercules might be greater than before : 

o(j)p 'HpaKkrjos Qrjfiayeveos kXcos e'lrj 

7r\e7ov eV rj roirdpoiOev iiii yQova irovkvfioTeipav. 

Long since had the Titans been sealed down ; later on 
the Giants had been buried in the Phlegrsean fields ; and 
Typhoeus himself could now be heard groaning beneath the 
iEtnean pile. During all these centuries had earth been 
storing its gold and silver and precious stones, its w 7 ells of 
oil, its salt and gypsum, marble, coal, iron, and metal ore 
of all kinds ; and as yet there had been no creature worthy 
to receive the key or capable of unlocking the treasure 
chambers. Now too were the continents developing their 
outlines to the full, and the seas and oceans lapping their 
proper bounds ; now were the rivers racing from mountain 
heights to the plains and thence to ocean, and now were 
the rocks covered with a most fertile soil. Earth and life 
were alike ready for the Man, and prepared to give him of 
their best in return for the single jewel which he claimed 
as birthright. 
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When was Prometheus delivered ? When did Man make 
his first appearance on our globe ? The answer to one 
question will be the answer to the other. The myth is 
apparently as indefinite to the precise date as is the science 
of our day, but it distinctly points to post-tertiary time. 
The Tenth Labour has already been identified with the 
Tertiary period, and it was during the latter part of 
the Eleventh Labour (fetching the golden apples of the 
Hesperides), that Hercules delivered Prometheus. 

Such are the main outlines of this most strange and 
interesting of the myths, which, owing to its subject- 
matter, has been variously treated and added to by poet 
and philosopher. 

Hesiod's own account runs thus : 

brjae 5' akvKTOircbrjcri Hpoprjdea 7roiKik6(3ov\ov 
decrfiQls dpyaXeoKTt fiicrov bid klov' ekdcrcras. 
Kai oi eV aUrov fapcre ravvTrrepov avrap oy' rj7rap 
rjcrBtev dOdvarov, to detjero tcrov airdvT-r] 
5 vvktos, oarov Trpoirav rjfxap ebot TavvaiTrTepos opvis. 
rbv fxev ap\ ' AXKfJLTjvrjs KaXkicr(j)vpov oXkl/jlos vlos 
'HpaKkerjs eKTeive, Kaicrjv §' airb vovcrov oXoXk€v 
IcnreTiovibr}, Kai iXvcraro bvo-<fipoo-vvda>v, 

OVK CL6KTJTL ZrjVOS 'OXvfJLTTLOV vyjnpLeboVTOS, 

10 ocjyp 'HpaKkrjos Qrjftayeveos Kkeos e'lrj 

7rk€iov eV r) rondpoiSev eVt yQova irovkvficyreipav. 
tovtov «p' a£6fjL€vos Tifxa dpibeUcrov vlov' 

KCLL7T€p XCOOfieVOS TTavOr) XokoV bv TTpXv i'}(€ (TK€V > 

ovv€K? ipl&ro jSovXds v7r€pfjL€vei Kpovi(ovi. — Theog. 521. 

Prometheus too, the versatile, lie held 

In durance vile half driven through the rock 

With bonds most irksome ; and against him urged 

An eagle with a stretch of wing immense, 

That on his deathless liver gorged its fill ; 

And what the bird the live-long day devoured 

As much by night in all directions grew. 

Yet even so its end was brought to pass 

By the well-curved Alcmene's forceful son, 

By Hercules who saved the Titan- born 

From evil plight and freed him from his cares,— 

Olympus-ruling Zeus demurring not, 

So that still greater might the glorious call 

Of Hercules, the vigorous born, be 

Than ere before upon prolific earth. 
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With, such regard this son renowned lie loves ; 
Though still disturbed he lulled the rage first felt, 
For that he urged free-will on lordly Zeus. 

NOTES. 

8 bvo-<ppo(rvvd<ov — " from irrationality," since bvcrtypoavy like a<ppa>v, 
signifies "without intelligence, without reason." In the same 
way does Apollodorus describe the event, 2. 5. 11. 10. Kat rbv 
npofirjOta eXvo-f, dccrpov iXopevos top rrjs iXatas, "and removing 
the shackle of irrationality, he freed Prometheus," — iXaias 
being the Ionic form of akaias, for akaios as well as $vcr<pp(Qv are 
employed by iEschylus in the same sense as acf)p<ov. 
10 Grjftayevios. — ycVco, the & merely standing for the spiritus asper, 
as in 6ap,a for a/xa, Hercules was born of vigour (Alcmene, 
oKkt) /xeW), and wedded after death to Hebe, the goddess of 
youth and vigour. 

13 Kaljrep xaopevos. — Volcanic and seismic disturbances, elevation and 

subsidence of the land, and other changes affecting life did not 
cease with the coming of man ; they are occurring even to-day. 
But they are minor in their way, and neither in intensity nor 
in range do they approach the vast disturbances of former ages. 

14 jSovXas.— Free-will, to be such, implies two wills; this is denoted 

in the text by the plural ftovkas. 

The fiovkai or Free-will leads up immediately to the 
episode at Mekone, thus pointing to the conclusion that 
this incident is connected with the Fall in Eden when 
man's wills clashed with each other for the first time. The 
poet writes with a license all his own. He goes back to 
the dim and musty venue of philosophy when the abstract 
was passing over to the phenomenal, and to this transition 
stage of being he applies the term Mtjko)^ or Not-coming 
(jut?} f\K(j»v). In this Not-coming, where destiny, death, 
responsibility, and all the other offspring of the Darkness 
play so prominent a part, he depicts the great event that 
was to be, and the personages. Life and Mind are passing 
from the solitary ov, are assuming a shadowy existence, 
and already there commences the struggle between the 
two for the forerunner of the human race, — whom the 
poet calls a mighty ox (peyav fiovv), just as iEschylus uses 
Trjs fiobs rbv ravpov in reference to Clytemnestra and 
Agamemnon. Here, then, in the shadow of being as it 
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were, with all the attributes and surroundings of an after 
period, do " immortalised things of sense " prognosticate the 
future. 

Let us try, as best may be, to follow distributively the 
poet in his conception. 

There is conjured from the deep a time, a scene, and a 
garden fair to view, where Mind shapes forth the future. 
Here is the glory of his Maker, that ixiyav povv in whom 
Mind and Life are united to the fullest and the noblest 
extent ; here too, Tenderness personified and " fair as the 
first that fell of womankind" is the pleasing abstract of 
this exquisite connexion ; and here in this garden of the 
world are fleshes of all kind, of fish, of fowl, of beast, — 
are the inwards of our globe, marble, coal, and metal ore, 
gold, silver, and precious stones, crusted with the fatty clay, 
and some bulging from the surface, others deep in the 
bowels of the earth. All these, with dominion, were for 
Life and Life's partner ; but for Life's own self was she 
reserved who had been taken from his bones and built by 
hands divine- 

Kai yap ot' eKplvovro 8eo\ dvqroi r' avOpcoiroL 

MffKOHVJ], llV €7T€LTa fJLeyaV (3oVV 7Tp6(f)p0VL Qv/JLCp 

dao-ordfJLevos 7rpovBr)Ke, Ato? voov e^airaQ^Lo-Kcov. 
rots fiev yap adpKas re Kal eyKara rriova &7fi<5 
ev pivco KareflrjKe, Kakvyjsas yaarpX (3oeirj, 
rcS avr oarea Xevm /3oos* ddKirj eirl Teyyr\ 
evdericras Kare6r]Ke, KaXv\jras dpyert 5'^/x<5. — Theog. 535-541. 
For once in the Not-becoming, when that gods 
And mortal men were being appraised, he shaped 
A mighty creature whom with prudent thought 
He had disjoined to tempt the mind of Zeus. 
For them it was the fleshes he had placed, 
For them the inwards juiced with fat he hid 
Within the crust, within the depths of eartli ; 
For him to boot the creature's naked bones 
He placed and fitted in a cunning way, 
And covered over with all-shining fat. 

Life awoke and came unto his own. For all too short 
a period did he enjoy the wealth of nature, feeling that 
life and mind were one, and that she, the soft, the tender, 
and mature, was another self. 
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But there came a day when all this happy unity was 
sundered, when the tender iriiTcov stood below the salt and 
appealed to Life, an apple in her hand. With inborn 
intuition did he know that a crisis had arrived, — that his 
choice should be made, — that this heaven on earth was 
lost. Prom one to the other did he look, from the feast of 
reason and the flow of soul to her his likeness, help, and 
heart's desire. How glorious one ? How vied with it the 
other ? Which must he choose ? Must ? Could he not, 
then, choose the tt4ttcqv ? The additional pang marked 
already the one on whom his thought was centred. Yes ; 
the fiovXai battling in his breast made him now for the first 
time f ally conscious of the marvellous gift inherent in him 
for good or ill ; and so strange are the ways of life that in 
all his pain and anguish he smiled wanly at the new-felt 
power within his mind for option and defiance. 

8rj rore piv Trpoo-eeLire 7rarr)p dvBpcov re 6ecov re* 

^IcmeTioibr), iravrcov dpideiKer dvaKrcov, 
o> ireirov, cos irepo^rjXcos btebdo-a-ao polpas. 

& Q,s (j)dro K€prop,€Gdv Zevs a(j)8iTa /x^Sea eldoas, 
tov 8' avre irpoo-eeiire HpojjLrjSevs dyKvkojirjTTjSf 
r)K e7rt/i.€tS^cras, doXirjs 8' ov Xrjdero re^yrjs' 

Zev /cucWre, /xeytcrre flecov ahiyeverdoov^ 
ra>vb ) eXev 6irivorepr\v are ivX (ppecrl 6vp,6s dveoyei. 

<Prj pa 8o\o<ppoveoDV. — 542-550. 

Soliloquised the sire of gods and men : 

" apt-^born mind, the honoured of all thrones ! 

O being soft, so tender and mature ! 

How vieing each with each hast made the shares ! " 

In anguished accents thus did Zeus commune, 

The Zeus who knew the never- changing plans. 

But then spoke him the subtle Mind, and smiled 

A little, mindful of the nice deceit : 

' ' Most noble Zeus, of gods immortal chief, 

Take which of these the spirit prompts in soul. ,, 

So spoke the tempter. 

Life could not plead ignorance. Better, far better than 
any of his seed did he know the Cosmos and its plans, and 
the nature of the things around him. But yesterday had 
he given names to living creatures, to the cattle* fowl, and 
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beast, — yea, to that last and tearful tt4tt(ov now before him, 
— -and that which he called each was its name. 

Life could not plead ignorance. The apple offered by 
the iriiToov recalled the high behest, " Thou shall not eat 
of it." 

Life could not plead ignorance. In his ears there rang 
the words, "In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die." 

And yet, though reason pointed to wisdom and dominion, 
and memory to rectitude and divine love, and imagination 
to the loss of these, to countless ills and death for all his 
kind, he made his choice and, for better for worse, took 
that which was but a fair veneer, an outward show, a 
veritable XevKov aXet^a. 

Zevs a(j)0iTa fJLifaa elbows 
yv£> p ovS' 7)yvoi7](re boXov' kclkcl 6' ocrtrero dvfxcp 
SvrjTois avOpayivoMri, rd /cat reXeecrdai efxeXXe. 
X € P& L oy dfxcfioTepflcnv dvetXcro Xcvkov aXetC^a* — 550-553. 

But the Zeus who knew 
The plans immutable knew too the snare 
And ignorance could not plead ; in mind he saw 
The ills for mankind, that they were to be ; — 
And yet he clasped a beauty formed to fade. 

Eepentance came. The lightning, cold, and driving 
rain, the wild beast's roar, the thorns and thistles of the 
earth, the daily toil and sweat for bread, and the sorrowful 
pangs of labour were constant reminders how deceitful is 
favour, how vain is beauty, and how hard is transgression's 
path. In many ways did bitter grief fasten in the heart of 
Life and darkness in his understanding but most of all 
when that for which he erred proved but skin-deep. For 
as time rolled on with its routine of work and duty, the 
beauty of the Treirvv faded; "assaulted every hour by 
creeping minutes of defacing time," the suppleness and 
symmetry were lost, the skin grew shrivelled, and the bony 
framework told a sorrowful story. And gazing on her was 
the Life who loved her still and murmured the pet name of 
yore, — the Life around whose own head the cloud of age 
and death was gathering fast, and who, loyal to the last, 
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made no reproach save this, " How long, Lord, how long 
wilt thou remember our iniquities ! " 

X^xraro de (j)pevas dfMpl, ^oXos 84 \iiv LK€To 6vp.6v, 

as thev oarea XevKa (3o6s boXirj 4m t4x^J}, 

4k tov §' ddavdroionv 4m x@ OVL <j)v\' dvOpodirav 

Kaiova 6<TT€a Xcvkcl Svr)evrcnv 4m j3a)/xa>i>. 

tov be fiey 6x&i)o-as 7rpoo-4(j)r} vec^eXrjyepeTa Zev?* 

'laireTiovibYi, irdvT(nv ire pi fMrjdea eldws, 
& it4ttov, ovk apa ttco boXirjs eTreXrjOeo Texvrjs. 

*Q,s <£aro ^coo/x,ewj Zevs ci(f)0iTa prjdea ei§a>s. — 554-561. 

But gloom Ids mind and bitterness his heart 

Possessed when he the creature's nice-planned bones 

Distinctly saw. Hence is it that the race 

Of men on earth consume with fire bare bones 

Upon the smoking altars of the gods. 

And sore at heart communed cloud- gathering Zeus : 

' * O apt-born mind, that knew the plans of all ! 

tender heart ! Not ever then may be 

Eorgetfulness of the deceitful way ! " 

Thus sad spoke Zeus who knew the changeless plans. 

The conclusion is brief, pointed, and only too true ; for 
that which we have is no longer the nvpbs piivos dfca/xaroto 
" the not-to-be- worked-f or " or immediate intelligence that 
Adam had. At best it is but a knowledge of things, gained 
only by years of study and experience, and liable, too liable 
to err. 

4k tovtov drj €7T€LTa, doXov fA€p,vqp,£vos alei, 
ovk cftidov fieXeoLon rrvpos p,4vos dKajxaroLo 
6vrjTois dvdpoMrois, ot 4m )(8ovi vaieTaovo-iv. — 562-564. 

And hence, rememb'ring ever his deceit, 
He did not give the strength of fire instinct 
To ill-starred mortals dwelling on the earth. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE MEASUBE AND THE EOIL OF MIND. 

Epimetheus. — The question of sex enters largely into life, 
the first and broadest distinction of animated forms being 
that of male and female ; and as the former preceded the 
latter in the case of human beings, it is not irrational to 
suppose the same priority for the male in all other life 
forms, plants as well as animals. 

In the animal kingdom there is, as a rule, an individua- 
tion of the sexes, the exception being said to exist in the 
case of such hermaphrodites as the snail, tapeworm, and 
some others of a low order. In the vegetable kingdom we 
find instances of individuation when the male and female 
flowers are on separate plants, as in the screw-pine, w T illow, 
mistletoe, and other Dioecia ; but in all the Phsenogams or 
flowering plants outside this class, the male and female 
organs are found upon one and the same root. In the 
Cryptogams or lowest order of vegetation there are no 
flowers, spores take the place of true seeds, and as 
we descend the scale to mold, mildew, rust, and other 
microscopic fungi, the difficulty in distinguishing sex and 
the mode of reproduction correspondingly increases. The 
same difficulty, it may be observed, exists in the case of 
Infusoria and of Zoophytes in general. 

In the Phsenogams the flower is the generative apparatus, 
:since from it come the fruit and seeds. It consists of the 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil'. The latter two are the 
sexual organs of the plant, and round them are the calyx 
and corolla w r hich are termed the floral envelopes. The 
•calyx is the external leafy covering, usually green, and 
divided into segments or sepals, like the fingers of a hand. 
Grasped in these sepals is the corolla, brilliant with colour 
and surrounding all the inner parts like a veil. 
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Within the beautiful corolla, and extending from base 
to apex of it are several slender filaments or stamens, 
bearing upon their extremities the male organs or anthers, 
which are mitre-shaped and consist of two small mem- 
branous sacs that contain the pollen or fertilising dust. 
The pistil, or female organ of fructification, is the most 
central of all, and is made up of three parts, — (1) the 
ovary, which lies at the base and contains the ovules or 
rudimentary germs ; (2) the style, or filamentous part, 
which is not so essential as the others, and is sometimes 
wanting, as in the pine ; and (3) the stigma, or head of 
the pistil, which is cloven, vascular, destitute of epidermis, 
and, formed as it is of the everted inner surface of the 
pistil itself, is thus the analogue of the vagina in animals. 

The process of generation is simple. The anthers, when 
mature, open their valves and discharge the pollen upon 
the stigma, the papillary or hair-like cells of which are 
ready to retain it ; the pollen penetrates downward through 
the loose tissue of the style, when such exists, and finally 
reaches the ovary where, coming in contact with the ovules, 
an embryo is produced that ultimately ripens into a perfect 
seed, the parent of a new plant similar to the old one. 

It is this sexual structure and function of a plant, 
simple and well-known as it is, that forms the groundwork 
for the myth which introduces Pandora and Epimetheus, 
It comes in quick succession to the Mekonian era when 
Zeus saw, as in a glass darkly, the phantoms rising from 
the mists of time, and was so little pleased with what he 
saw that he preferred an independent existence, such as he 
had, to any combination with Prometheus leading up to 
disobedience mad and to woes innumerable for life. 

And yet, resumes Hesiod, this same Life was eventually 
enticed by the soothing ways of Mind to enter into partner- 
ship. When? While later poets bring Helios into the 
myth and thus limit the date either to the Fourth Genesiac 
Day with a higher order of plant life, or to the Fifth Day 
with animal life, Hesiod makes no mention of the sun, and 
shows plainly by his narrative that mind and life were 
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first associated with vegetable forms, aud almost from the 
beginning — that is, from the Third Scriptural Day when 
" The earth brought forth grass and herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was 
in itself, after his kind." 

What form or mode of existence Life had previous to 
his union with Mind is not known, — there must have been 
many such between the abstract and the phenomenal, — 
but when the compact was entered into, Life, whether 
pulsating on the earth or (as the poet suggests) high above 
(v\f/il3peiJL€Tr]v) as a germinal revolving mass, must have been 
doubly vivified, stung to the inmost recesses of his being, 
and roused to new activity by the advent of an intelligent 
partner. 

And when the new firm of Life, Mind, and Co. — this 
last being a personage useful only in name, and changed 
from time to time as business interests' demanded, — came 
into being, there must have appeared a Protophyte with as 
much right and title to " the lord of creation " as his 
antitype Adam had in after ages. Why not ? He looked 
around this new world of earth, and all that he saw was 
nought but water, clay, and air. In him alone were life 
and mind. He was Zeus ; he was Prometheus ; he was 
the first of mortals. For him mortality had as yet no 
sinister meaning, and his vegetative soul sent up an 
appropriate anthem to the Maker. It was a joyful song.; 
but still there was a minor note of sorrow running through 
it, for the solitude was hard to bear. In creation's span 
there was no helpmate fit for the Protophyte, and he 
wished for one. The wish was granted; and then appeared 
in- the world's mart the first of female kind, the close 
resemblance of the Kronos-born Protophyte in all save sex, 
the Pandora of her class, and his own particular Eve, who 
shared his life and occupied his thoughts to the exclusion of 
other subjects. 

The original myth runs thus : 

aXkd \uv c^airdrrjo-ev evs irats 'laTrerolo, 
KXe^as aKafidroLo rrvpos TrjXeaKOTrov avyrjp 
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€V KOlX<0 vdpOrjKL' b&K€V b4 € V€l66l BvfJLOP, 

Zr)v vyjn8p€fi€TT)v, e^oXwcre fjuv (filXov fjrop, 
5 as 18* iv dv0po)TTOi<ri rrvpos TrjktarKoirov avyrjv, 
avTLKa §' dvri rrvpos rcvijev kcikov dvOpoDTTOLori, 
yairjs yap (rvfiTrXacra-e TreptKXvros 5 Ap,<ptyvrj€Ls 
irapdevco aldoirj 'UeXov Kpovibcco bia. (3ovXds. 
{cove de Kdl Koafirjcre Oea yXavKcoiris '' ' hBr)vr] 
10 dpyv(j)€7} eaSrjrL. KaraKprjOev KaXv7rTpr)v, 
bmBaXerjVf xeipcartri KartV^e^e, 6avp,a Ibecrdai' 
dfJL(j)l ot (TT€<fidvovs, veodrjXeas civOecri ttoltjs, 
1/iepTOVs r €7redr)K€ KaprjarL JJaXXds 'ASrjvrj' 
dp,(j)l 8e ol orT€(j)dvr]v xp v <Ter]v K€<paXr}(f)iv eBrjKCy 
15 rr)v avros Tioirjcre nepiKXvros ' Ap,(l)iyvr)€is, 
d(TKY](ras 7raXdp,r)<ri, ^aptfo/xez^os Ail irarpi. 
rfj §' €pl daibaXa ttoXXcl Terev^aro, dadfxa iSecr&u, 
Kvo>8aX\ ocr' fjiretpos noXXa. rpctfiei rjde OdXavaa- 
to)V oyc 7ToXX* iveSrjice, (xdpts divikdp,Tr€To 7roXXr)), 
20 Savpdcria, £d)oi(riv ioiKora (f)covrj€(r(rLV* 

Avrdp eneidrj rcv^e kclXov kclkov dvT dyadoio^ 
k^dyay ev6a ir€p aXXoi eaav deoi avOpcorroi 
Koorpco dyaXXofjL€vr]v yXavKa>7ri8os 6(3pipL07raTpr]s. 
Savfia ex ddavdrovs re deovs dvrjrovs r dvOpmrrovs, 
25 a)ff cldov doXov alrrvv, dp.rfx avov dvO porno uriv. — Theog. 565-589. 
But this, Iapet's clever son disguised, 
Who hid instinctive fire's far-seeing light 
"Within a hollow narthex. To the quick 
Tn soul it stung him, high-pulsating Zeus ; 
And pain sjDasmodic racked his inmost core 
When fire's far-seeing light in men he knew. 
Then he with expedition swift prepared 
An ill for men, a rival of the fire : 
For at his wish the far-famed demiurge 
Moulded of clay, with maiden grace attached, 
A close resemblance of the Kronos-born. 
Then did Minerva, bright-eyed goddess, gird 
And deck her with a garment finest spun : 
Grasped in her hands she held a wondrous veil 
Checkered with colours, circumambient : 
Around her too Pallas Minerva placed 
Crowns newly budding with the summer's bloom, 
All yearning for her head with sweet desire ; 
And round her placed for head a circlet rare 
Formed by the far-famed demiurge himself, 
And moulded palmate, father Zeus to please. 
In her own self had ovules strange been made, 
Wondrous to see, innumerable as 
The earth's expanse and ocean wide support. 
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Many of these he also stored away, 
Wondrous, befitting life endowed with sound, 
And from them grace in goodly measure beamed. 

But when this beauteous ill-for-good he framed, 
Then to the world where others, gods and men, 
Abode, he led this prided in of her, 
The bright-eyed daughter of a mighty sire ; 
And mortals frail, and gods immortal too 
Were seized with wonder, gazing on the lure 
Enchanting, irresistible to men. 

NOTES. 

1 aXkd. — The dXkd shows that something different from what was 
said before -is now introduced. 
jjllv. — The strength of intelligential fire (nvpos fxevos aKafidroio), 
already alluded to, was so disguised as to be suitable for 
nature's simplest animated kingdom, the vegetable. 

5 iv avSpcoTToicri. — That is, when life first felt in its vegetable being 

the intelligential fire, (even though disguised or weakened), that 
men were to possess in full. 

6 dvri " opposed to, rivaling." 

7 yairjs o-vinvkao-o-t. — " And the earth brought forth grass." 

Gen. i. 12. 

'Afi(j)Lyvrj€is. —Homer describes Vulcan as lame from birth ; other 
writers ascribe this lameness to his having been hurled from 
heaven by Zeus. The epithet a/x^iyi^eis, (a/x<£t yvios), " doubly 
lame, or lame in both feet," applied to him in consequence is 
simply indicative of the fact that incandescence for earth was 
born with the germs of decay, and that the innate light and 
heat of our orb are crippled in comparison with what they once 
were. 

It is only as an epithet, however, that the term is used for 
Yulcan. The true 'Ajut^t-yvrjets has a birth anterior to the 
crippled son of Zeus, or to Zeus himself, and must be con- 
sidered as synonymous with the mythological JEther, — with 
that "Essence in the Cosmos," "ethereal fire of flame," 
" Eire," or primeval Light, alluded to so often in the Greek 
philosophies as that from which all the members of the 
phenomenal world are derived. The derivation, dfifyi yvlop, 
"all-limbed, membered all around," supports this interpreta- 
tion ; so also does the Latin equivalent, Mulciber, which 
signifies "the director of matter ; " (vXrj Kvftepvdoo, the //, being 
euphonic) ; and so do such phrases as mundi fabricator, and 
opifex rerum, used by Ovid in his description of the -formation 
of the universe, Metamorphoses, lines 57 and 79. 

The 'AfjLcfriyvrjtis bears to the Creator the same relation that 
the opus formationis does to the opus creationis. 
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8 Kpoi//dea). — That is, the protophyte ; for he was " born in time." 

9 'AOrjvrj. — The plant, once moulded by the fabricator, is developed 

by Minerva or organic structure, who gives colour (yXavic&Tns) to 
animated nature. 
10 apyv(j)er} (dpyos vfyaivod), " fine-spun." 

" Consider the lilies of the field how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these." 

Matt. vi. 28, 29. 

KaraKprjScv. — The most important parts of the plant are now 
described, and may be compared with the cut, the portion 
to the right repre- 
senting the male /^\^\ 
and female organs, / 
that to the left, the ^ T^Stf / 

floral envelopes. J / ^^gL^y * 

KaXviTTprjv. — The co- / ^ /'sr 

rolla, grasped in A N / I 

the hands (xetpecro-t) (a/"! j/ \ 

or sepals of the f -W. _ ^/ 

calyx. \{ i-r 

12 (TT€(pdv o vs . — ■ The // 
mitre-shaped an- ^^^^^^^^ 
thers, swelling with /x*^ 55 ^^ 
pollen, and sur- * 

roundin 0, the head a > a - Stamens, "with, anthers. &, c, d. Pistil, with. 

° f , v stigma (b), style (c), and OYary (d). e. Calix, 

or Stigma {Kap-qari) with sepals. /. Corolla. 

of the pistil. 

14 o-T€<$avY)v. — The stigma, which is club-shaped or palmate in 
appearance. 

17 t?) 8' eVi. — In the ovary. 

18 Kv<x>Sak\ — The ovules ; either from their being " motile and 

turgid" (klv€(o bibakios); or because they are the "well-known 
evidences " (yva> §77X000) of our origin. 

In his Deucalion and Pyrrha, Ovid calls these ovules 
" documenta," in the concluding line : 

" Et documenta damus, qua simus origine nati," 

19 twv 7T6XX' eve6.r)K€. — The ovules of beasts, birds, and "fishes, all of 

which were to appear in their own time. 
23 ayak\op,€vr)v. — The female is the last and proudest effort of organic 
structure. 

* ' fairest of creation, last and best 
Of all God's works." — Milton. 

25 bokov atirvv — 

" Eor beauty is the bait which, with delight, 
Doth man allure, for to enlarge his kind ; 
G.O. D D 
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Beauty, the burning lamp of heaven's light, 
Darting her beams into each feeble mind, 
Against whose power nor god nor man can find 

Defence." — Spenser. 

As it was with the Protophyte, so was it with the first 
of every new species of plant and animal that appeared 
upon the earth. Since each one had a previous existence 
as a male .being, and an after existence when he wished for 
and received the female of his kind, his history consisted in 
brief of a prologue and an epilogue, and he necessarily 
figured in it as a Prometheus and an Epimetheus. In the 
human being there was no exception to the great design, 
since man was formed first, the greatest Prometheus of 
them all ; nor to the general result, for then came woman. 

It is in his <( Works and Days " that^Hesiod dwells upon 
the Bpimethean phase of man's existence, and his descrip- 
tion of creation's animated last is as terse and graphic as 
that of the first of female sex. He goes back to the point 
of leaving off — the first partnership between the two 
immortals. 

Entangled as he was time and again in the meshes of 
Prometheus, Zeus avenged himself to the full. If Mind 
introduced him to a third party, Life accepted the new 
member and allowed him to participate in the general 
business for a time. In this way appeared the Protophyte 
and the Mushroom, the Calamite and Lepidodendron, the 
gigantic Fern, and many another of pith and moment in 
their day ; in this way too came the Protozoon and the 
Eozoon, the Orfchoceras and Trilobite, the mailed Pterieh- 
thys, the Pterodactyl, Dinotherium, Mastodon, and count- 
less others of high repute in the world's exchange. 

But many-kinded as they were, and numerous as they 
were, and whether they ploughed the sea or drummed the 
land for a living, a day came for each when Life grew 
surfeited with affluence, irritated with the connection, and 
disturbed in spirit. As he could not sunder altogether the 
compact between himself and Mind, he revenged himself 
upon the third party, and retired the obnoxious individuals, 
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one alter another, to the cold oblivion of the ocean's depths. 
With every geological subsidence were the flora and fauna 
of centuries destroyed ; with every such cataclysm was the 
fire concealed,— not alone the intelligential fire of these 
animated beings, but also the central fire of our globe that 
was hidden more and more by the crust which the lifeless 
bodies of these beings helped in no small degree to 
thicken. 

There came another day, however, when the heaven was 
blue and the sun shone bright and clear, — a Bost-tertiary 
Day when Prometheus, stealing again the fire, or the last 
consignment of the fire, brought Zeus face to face with a 
new partner who called himself Man. Did Life expect 
him through the fulness of prefiguration ? The Greek 
poet does not think so, for he says that man's advent was 
hidden from thunder-loving Zeus (\a6o)v Ala repmiUpavvov) 9 
that is, from existing plants and animals with whose and 
for whose vital workings the rain clouds gather which 
bring on the thunder. Was man but an evolution of some 
pre-existent mammal? The poet again says "No;'" for 
not from Life in any concrete form did man come, but 
from self-counselling, self - communing, or abstract life 
(Aios 7rapa jxr^TLoevTos) — and it is well to note that ju^no'eis is 
but the adjective form of ixfjris, and that this is rls, " not 
something, not concrete, abstract." 

Man came, and exhibited his independence from the 
first. He stared critically at Life from foot to head, and 
then, with much complacency, looked up beyond him. He 
measured himself with Mind, and found no difference. He 
took the well-worn ledger from the shelf and opened a new 
account. He cried out, " I am the measure of life, I am 
the measure of mind, I am the measure of all things. I 
am the firm ; and being so He left out his part- 
ners' names and wrote down " Man." 

The immortalised ideals must have revolted at the 
slight, Zeus jmrjrio'eis particularly so. Ousted as he was, 
abstract life may have had influence enough to point the 
looks at fowl and beast and to note the two of every kind, — 

d d 2 
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to institute fine distinctions between solitude and happiness, 
between enjoyment and content, — and to instil strange, 
elusive yearnings in this new lord and master. 

" The world was sad ! — the garden was a wild ! 
And man, the hermit, sighed ! — till woman smiled ! " 

If so, life's promptings bore their fruit, and woman was 
made, the counterpart of Promethean man, the Eve of 
Epimethean Adam. Then did the epilogue begin which 
ended so fatefully for the human race. 

With mind inferior to that of man alone, Eve was his 
superior in grace and beauty ; so that in comparison with 
him she was the Zeus Olympian, the acme of visible life. 
She was Pandora, " the all-endowed ; " she was Pandora, 
" the giver of all ; " and among some of the things in her 
giving was the tempting apple. 

Had the Epimethean Adam, says Hesiod in conclusion, 
but minded well the warning given to Promethean man, 
all would have been well. But he did not. He accepted a 
gift from this living acme, Eve ; and only when he had 
eaten of the fruit and had experienced the miseries atten- 
dant on expulsion from the garden, — only then did he 
ponder ! 
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Kai xo-piv a\k$iykai KeffraXr} xpvo-erjv ' Acjypobirrjv^ 
20 Kai ttoBov dpyaXeov Kai yvio(36povs peXebcovas' 

iv be Sfficp kvvcov re voov km inUXoTrov rjdos 

'JZppeiav rjvcoye, biaKropov ' Apyenj)6vrr}v. 

Qs €(j)a6 K ot 6° IttlOovto Att JfLpovicovi ovclktl* 

clvtlkcl b €K yairjs TrXdcro-e kXvtos ' AfMpiyvrjfis 
25 irapOevGi alboirjAKeXov Kpovlbea dia (3ovXds* 

£a>cre Se Kat Koarpr)o~e Oea yXavKcbms 'ASrjvrj' 

dfx(j)\ be oi Xdpires re 6ea\ Kai irorvia IIet0G> 

oppovs XP V(T *' L0V S 'iBecrav XP° L ' §e r^i^ye 

*Q,pai KaXXUopoi crretyov avdeariv elapwoio-C 
30 7rai>ra 6V ot XP ' ^ocrpov i(j)tjpp,oare ILaXkas 'AOrjvr). 

iv b* apa oi o-Tr)8eo~cri biaKTOpos ' Apyec^ovrrjs 

tyevbed 6' aipvXiovs re Xoyovs Kai iiriKkoTrov rj6os 

T€v£e Albs (SovXfjcri fiapvKTvjrov' iv 8 apa (fxovrjv 

SrjKe decbv Krjpv£' ovopajve be rrjvbe yvvaiKa 
35 Ilavbcoprjv, on irdvres 'OXvpiria bcapar exovres 

ba>pov ibonprjo-av, irrj^i dvbpdonv dXc^rjo-rfjo-iv. 
AvTap eVet bokov alirvv dpr)X avov i^eXeaorev, 

els 'Emprjdea jrepne Trarrjp kXvtov ' ApyeL(f)6vT7]v 

bcopov ayovra^ Secov raxvv ayyeXov' ovd' ^Trip^Bevs 
40 itypdcraO', &$ ot eet7re ILpoprjOevs purjirore bcapov 

bei-acrBat irap Zrjvos 'OXvpniov, aXX' diroTrepirew 

i£oirio-(d) pit} ttov rt KaKov 6vr\roicn yevrjrai. 

avrdp 6 bej-dpevos, ore brj KaKov eix\ ivorjcre. 

Works and Days, 47-89. 

But Zeus, disturbed in spirit, covered o'er 
Whate'er Prometheus subtly lured him to ; 
And thus were dire disasters framed for men. 
He hid the fire ; once more from abstract Zeus, 
Unknown to thunder-loving Zeus, 'twas niched 
Within a hollow narthex for the race 
Of mankind by Iapet's noble son. 
And thus did gloomy Zeus disturbed converse : 

' 1 apt-born Mind who knows the plans of all, 
Thou'rt pleased in soul at having lured my thoughts, 
At having stolen fire, a mighty scourge 
For thine own self and men that are to come ; 
But I shall give them that which rivals fire, 
An ill with which, embracing each his own, 
All will be gladdened to their heart's desire." 

Thus he ; and laughed the sire of gods and men. 
Then did he prompt the fabricator famed ; 
" With water quickly mingle earth, and place 
Man's speech, man's energy therein, and shape 
A maiden's beauteous and beloved form, 
In visage like to the immortal gods ; " 
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Minerva too, " Teach her all useful works, 
To deftly weave the many-coloured web ; " 
The golden Venus, ' ' Pour around her head 
Grace in abundance,, troubled tenderness, 
And household cares relaxing to the limbs ; " 
And Mercury, chief minister that slays 
Simplicity, he prompted thus, " In her 
Infuse a fitful mind and tricksy way." 

Thus he ; and they the Kronos-born obeyed. 
The far-famed demiurge immediate framed 
From earth the likeness of a bashful maid, 
Conforming to the Kronos-born's desires ; 
Bright- eyed Minerva robed and decked her out ; 
The Graces fair and sweet Persuasion placed 
A wealth of breastwork on her chest, both sides \ 
The well-tressed Seasons circled her all round 
With harvest rich and. rare ; Minerva's all 
Of ornament was moulded to her shape. 
But in her breast, for boasting life's free-will, 
The candour- slaying minister prepared 
Pretexts, and wheedling words, and tricksy way, 
And in her, too, he placed no lack of speech. 

This maid — a scourge for pleasure- seeking men, — 
The herald of the gods Pandora called, 
Because with gifts endowered she had been 
By all that revel in Olympian homes. 

But when this rare, this matchless piece of art 
Was all complete, to Epimetheus then 
The Father sent an envoy swift, divine, 
Bearing as gift the candour- slayer famed: 
Nor kept this Epimetheus well in mind, 
As told him by Prometheus, ne'er to take 
A present from Olympian Zeus, but back 
To thrust it from him, lest perchance some ill 
Should happen to the race of mortal men. 
But when he took and suffered ill, — he thought ! 



NOTES. 

3 Krjfea \vypd. — The periodic destruction and subsidence of living 
forms throughout the ages was a presage of the Deluge for 
mankind. 

20 fieXeS&fas. — • " Women act their parts 

When they do make their oidered houses know them." 

Knowle8. 
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21 kvvcov. — Dogged, stubborn ; and in abetter sense, having convic- 

tion without proof, and adhering to it against reason. 

" I have no other but a woman's reason ; 

I think him so, because I think him so." — S1wTc6<peare, 

" When a woman wills she will, you may depend on't ; 
And when she won't she won't, so there's an end on't." 

22 'Epficiav — {pe<o) Change, variety, inconstancy. 

i ' woman, in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made." — Scott, 

1 ApyeKpovTtjv. — A transposed form of dypeKpovrrjv (aypcios <fiev<o), 
" the slayer of what is rural." 

Eural life has ever been considered typical of simplicity and 
innocence. Thomson apostrophises it thus : — 

" Here too dwells simple truth; plain innocence; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound unbroken youth." 

What alters this happy mode of being ? Change ('Ep/xeias), 
which is at once the herald (bidKropov) and the slayer of sim- 
plicity (dpy€i(j)6vTr]v). 

28 oppovs. — A haven, place of shelter or refuge ; the breasts. 

" On her bare breast, the heart of all her land." — Shakspeare. 

29 avdcarw clapwoio-i. — 

" A silver line, that from the brow to the crown, 
And in the middle, parts the braided hair, 
Just serves to show how delicate a soil 
The golden harvest grows in." — Wordsworth, 

30 iravTa Koo-pov. — " Is it for that such outward ornament 

Was lavished on their sex ? " — Milton, 

33 (jxovrjv. — " A dearth of words a woman need not fear." — Young, 

34 6eS>v Krjpv(, — We have altered the punctuation, and joined Bc&v 

Krjpv£ to 6v6[xr)V€. Adam is meant, as being the herald of the 
gods, the fore-runner of immortal men. 

" And Adam called his wife's name, Eve, because she was 
the mother of all living." — Genesis iii. 20. 
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35 irdvTcs 'OXvfima. — ' 'Adorned 

With what all earth or heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable.' ' — Milton. 

38 'Apy€i<f)6vT7)v. — That is, Eve, by whom primeval innocence was 
slain. 

"But once beguiled — and ever more beguiling." — Byron. 



BOOK EIGHTH. 

WRESTLING WITH THEIK FATE. 



CHAPTEE I. 

MYTHS 

The Titanomachia. — When Zeus had waxed sufficiently in strength 
and years, and had been reinforced by those of his kin 
whom the potion, so skilfully prepared by Metis, compelled 
Kronos to disgorge, war was declared between him and the 
Titans for the sovereignty of the world. The latter were 
encamped on Othrys, Zeus and his forces on Olympus ; and 
the combat lasted for ten years without any marked advan- 
tage for either side. At the end of this period Zeus, 
assisted materially by the Hecatoncheires and Cyclopes 
whom, owing to the advice of Gsea, he had delivered from 
Tartarus, obtained the victory after a most desperate struggle. 
Having plunged his enemies into Tartarus and set the 
Hecatoncheires over them as guard, he proceeded to reward 
his followers and allies with the spoils. Eeserving Olympus 
for himself, he gave the empire of the sea to Neptune, and 
that of the infernal regions to Pluto. 

The Gigantomachia. — Inflamed greatly by the punishment meted to 
her Titan offspring, Gsea next brought forth the Giants, 
begotten of the drops of blood that flowed from the wound 
inflicted by Kronos upon Uranus. These Giants are de- 
scribed as large in stature, irresistible in strength, and 
terrible in aspect. Their hair hung loose upon their 
shoulders, their beard was permitted to grow untouched, 
and their feet resembled those of dragons. They were born, 
according to some writers, in the Phlegrsean plains, and 
according to others, in Pallene. Headed by Alcyoneus and 
Porphyrion, and armed with immense rocks and trunks o 
trees, they waged war on the immortals, and endeavoured, 
according to some accounts, to scale to heaven by piling 
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mountain upon mountain, Ossa upon Pelion, and Olympus 
upon Ossa. As there was a current rumour among the 
Gods that the Giants could not be conquered without the 
assistance of a mortal, Zeus summoned Hercules to aid him 
in the combat. The hero first attacked Alcyoneus, and as 
this giant was immortal in his native land, Hercules, aided 
by Minerva, dragged him from Pallene and thus made an 
end of him. He then turned his attention to Porphyrion 
who, while struggling with Juno, was struck with lightning 
by Zeus, and then stretched low by the arrows of Hercules. 
In like manner did Apollo, Bacchus, Vulcan, Minerva, 
Neptune, and the other deities each engage a giant foe and 
destroy him with the help of Hercules. 
The Typhomachia. — When Gsea felt that the Giants were being 
worsted by the Gods, she entered into close communion 
with Tartarus and begot the youngest and last of her 
children, Typhosus. Hesiod describes him as having im- 
mense hands, tireless feet, eyes that blazed forth fire, and a 
hundred heads like to those of a dragon, from which there 
issued fire and terrible voices of every conceivable descrip- 
tion. Apollodorus says that Typhosus was born in Oilicia, 
and had the mingled nature of man and beast ; that in size 
and bulk he overtopped the mountains, his head approached 
the stars, and so immense were his hands that one rested on 
the east and the other on the west of earth. His body was 
winged all over, he had a hundred dragon heads, his lower 
parts resembled those of a dragon, and from every head and 
every eye there darted fire. With terrible voices issuing 
from his heads, with surging waves of fire, and hurling 
upwards masses of red-hot rocks, he advanced towards 
Olympus and laid claim to absolute dominion. At his 
approach the Gods fled, as it is said, to Egypt, and 
metamorphosed themselves to animals, with the exception, 
as some aver, of Zeus and Minerva. After a most fearful 
contest, during which Zeus scourged the terrific being and 
blew off one head after another, the monster was finally 
overcome and buried under Mount iEtna. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

HEAT VERSUS LIFE. 

The Battle of the Titans. — Assuming the granite to be 
the oldest of the rocks, we must then believe it to be the 
first compound formed, that is, the first matter rendered 
molar by molecular combination or attraction. This 
implies a previous time when compound matter was not, 
and when molecular matter was all-powerful. 

If we deny the priority of granite, and believe that a 
crust existed previously, no traces of which have as yet 
been discovered, we only push back the existence of a 
compound body, and intensify the molecular existence of 
matter previous to this compound, since the .further back 
we go the greater will be the heat, and heat is the all- 
essential agent in reducing matter to molecularity and 
keeping it so. 

At whatever point, consequently, we date the inception 
of compound matter, there and then must we admit the 
potentiality of molecularity, and from that point believe 
that the struggle for superiority commenced between 
the two. 

That matter is still in a molecular or vaporous condition 
in the central parts of our globe is believed by many 
geologists; that it was once universal and all-powerful 
when that globe was a molten ball of fire, is believed by 
all. It was for the covering or crust of our globe that the 
fight was waged between molecular and molar matter, 
and we are all cognisant of the result. A long one- 
millions of years — it was, and the duration of the battle 
was only equalled by the fierceness with which it was 
fought, by that exhibition of force requisite to combine and 
destroy the union of elements. How mighty was the force 
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on either side can be intelligibly grasped only by remem- 
bering that the energy displayed by the combination of 
hydrogen and oxygen into steam is equal to the impact of 
22,820 tons falling from a height of one foot, and that the 
respective energies of steam condensing into water, and of 
water freezing into ice, are equal to the impact of 2,900 
and 438 tons falling from a like distance. 

Those are the combining or actual energies : we have 
but to reverse the process in order to know the decom- 
posing or potential energies. " As potential energy dis- 
appears, actual energy comes into play; throughout the 
universe, the sum of these two energies is constant/' 

The combat was certainly an unequal one at the start, 
owing to the intense heat which disassociated the com- 
bining particles and repelled them from one another. But 
still the war went on in one shape or another, and the 
molecular Titans, strive as they might, could not altogether 
prevent the elements from differentiating one by one, nor 
from occasionally banding together on the confines for 
some fierce foray that invariably terminated in their quick 
dispersion and slaughter. And so it went on for ages, 
during all which the potential energy of the Titans ruled 
the world, and matter bowed the head to molecular being. 

A day came at last when there was born of time that 
which was neither molar nor molecular, neither solid, 
liquid, nor gaseous, that which was not even an element 
and therefore was not matter, and that which, if a force, 
differs from all other forces when tested by the principle of 
correlation. Life was born, and Zeus threw in his lot 
with the weaker side and against the Titan crew. A 
formidable foe he proved, and feared from the beginning. 
The tradition had been handed down that he would rule 
the world ; and Kronos, pledged by the Titans, had agreed 
to swallow him when born. A kindly earth and his own 
immaterial nature saved him from the maw that had 
already swallowed his material brothers and sisters, and 
so imperceptible were the beginnings of infant life upon 
our globe that it was suckled and guarded, strengthened 
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and fortified for many a day before the insolent Titans 
were even aware of his existence. When they did become 
cognisant of the fact, it was too late. 

Life had waxed in years and in strength, had raised his 
head and seen that the broad domain of earth was one well 
worth contending for to the death ; and so he boldly flung 
down the gauntlet and defied his foes. The challenge was 
accepted, and the Titanomachia began. 

The molecular forces fought naturally from the stand- 
point of radiant heat, that is, from matter sublimed or 
brought to a state of vapour by heat and moving in direct 
lines — the v^r\X^ "OOpvos (6p66s) of the myth. Without a 
well-recognised leader, they trusted to their numbers, their 
ardour, to their impetuosity of motion, and direct charges. 

The molar forces, on the other hand, contended from 
the visible combinations (Olympus, ovkos Xdjiirod) of matter. 
While fewer in number, they too were equally resolute with 
their foes, were more united as a body, and had Life as 
leader, a host in himself, and a wary general that saw 
confusion in the numbers of the enemy, rashness in their 
ardour, the weakness of expansion in their motion, and who 
opened his lines to the direct charges and harassed his 
adversaries from flank and rear. 

A host in himself we have said was Zeus, and the 
assertion is in no way hyperbolical. Man is an aggregate 
of molecules. Let us compute the population of to-day as 
1,500,000,000, and the average weight of each individual as 
80 lbs. Some fifty years ago this billion and a-half of 
people may be considered as existing in the germinal form, 
as capable consequently of being crowded into a cubic inch 
of space, and as weighing less probably than an ounce or 
two. Bit by bit, molecule by molecule, did they grow in 
size and weight, until now they occupy the land surface of 
the globe and have a gross weight of 60 millions of tons. 
What has done all this, what has abstracted this enormous 
molar mass from molecularity ? Life. And yet this Js 
but a small portion of what Life achieves in its own 
kingdom. Every beast, fowl, and fish, and every creeping 
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thing, commenced existence as a germ, and to-day they 
swarm in the fields, the air, the sea, the nooks and crannies 
of our earth, greater, far greater in number than the 
human race, and head for head outmeasuring the bulk 
and weight of individual man. Nor is this all; there is 
still the vegetable kingdom, each member of which also 
began its being as a germ or cell, and grew molecule by 
molecule ; whose numbers are countless, and whose bulk 
in many cases outvies that of the most unwieldy dweller of 
the land and sea. To make an estimate of the molar mass 
of either animal or plant kingdom would be impossible, 
and were it capable of being done, the figures in billions,— 
trillions of tons, would but pain the eye and madden the 
comprehension. "What, again we ask, has achieved all this? 
Life. In cell and germ has he planted his standard : they 
grow with his growth and strengthen with his strength. 
His presence is infused in every bone and muscle, trunk 
and bough, in every member, leaf, and rootlet, every nerve 
and vessel ; his active energy pervades in part and whole, 
directing, guiding, and overseeing the humblest and the 
greatest of his subjects; through him do they exist and 
procreate, and through his counsels do they abstract 
molecule after molecule of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen, of iron, lime, potash, phosphorus, of every known 
element in short, to combine into their own mass and prove 
to the world at large that the dynasty of the Titans is no 
more. What has happened recently and is happening to- 
day happened also in the past. The coral islands of the 
Pacific, the nummulitic strata of the Tertiary period, the 
hippuritic limestone and chalk of the Cretaceous, and 
the coal beds of the Carboniferous are evidences not alone 
of the profusion of living beings in their respective eras, 
but also of the inordinate amount of molecular matter 
which they abstracted from sea and air and land in order 
to form those rocky layers that are tens of hundreds, some 
of them tens of thousands of feet in thickness. 

Hooker, citing carbonate of lime in sea-water as an 
instance of the processes of life, says, " Shell-animals 
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there gather it to make their shells, or coral animals to 
make their skeletons. This is a vital operation, for in the 
bodies of these animals, by a vital power, the carbonate, of 
lime is separated from the water in which it is dissolved, 
and is deposited in a solid form. Then by a mechanical 
operation, these shells and skeletons become massed into 
solid rock." And elsewhere the same writer says, " A 
large portion of the crust of the earth is, in fact, the result 
of the aggregate labour of minute animals and vegetables."" 

But to go back to the days of Kronos. While Life was 
by no means the universal and potential being that he was 
later on and is to-day, he was still a force possessed of great 
capabilities, actively energetic, the one and only leader for 
the cohorts of combination to rally round, and a foeman 
worthy of being dreaded even from the beginning. 

Hesiod, when writing of the great primal battle between 
the combining and the repelling forces, brings us back to 
the time when Life entered on his first campaign and 
impressed upon his followers the strong necessity of union 
if they hoped to win success. They followed his advice, 
even to the death, for thousands of them went down, — down 
towards the centre, as science tells us, after having become 
noted for their weight and influence and distinguished 
qualities upon the surface, — down towards the centre, as 
Hesiod tells us, when he says that Gsea "did ever deposit 
all" in the hope of sharing eventually in the prize when 
the grand distribution of land and sea and air would be 
brought about. And these were succeeded by thousands 
more who, after imitating the noble example of their 
predecessors while in life, followed them into the fiery 
furnace when they could fight no more. Thus it went on, 
the surface particles growing heavier in Olympus, and then 
sinking towards the centre, while the central particles, 
hotter and lighter, mounted from the ancient Othrys to the 
regions above. Such determined action on the part of 
Life's followers was productive from the first of notable 
consequences, for with this union or combination of matter 
there necessarily appeared Weight or Gravity, Shape or 
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diversity of form, and Division or that complex process 
which accompanies matter when evoluting from the simple. 
Life had, in truth, brought back these Hecatoncheires ; 
and Hesiod commences the Titanomachia by appropriately 
introducing them upon the scene. 

'0/3/Kapea> S' as npcora irarrjp toSvcro-aro 6vpS 
Kotto) t rjbe Tvy, brjae Kparepa iv\ Seoyza), 
rjvoperjv virepoirXov dyapevos r]§€ Kai cidos 
Kai p,4y€0os' Karevacr(T€ S' imb \6ovbs cvpvobeirjs' 
%v& oty aXye' €%ovt€s vtto x$ovl vaieraovrGs 
eiar eV ecr^arij, pcydXrjs iv 7T€ipao~i yairjs, 
ftrjBa pdX\ axyvpevoi, Kpabirj peya irevBos e'xovres. 
dXXd cr<p€as Kpovidrjs re Kai dBdvaroi Seol aXAot, 

OVS T€K€V Y)VKOp,OS 'Peid KpOVOV €V (plXoTTJTl, 

Vairjs (ppabpoavvfloriv dvrjyayov es (pdos avris' 

avrrj yap a(j)iv cnravra birjveKeoos KareXe^e, 

(rvv Keivois vikk]v re Kcu dyXabv €v%os dpicrdcu, 

brjpov yap papvavro, ttqvov dvpaXy^ e^owcs, 

TLTTjves re fleol Kai ocrot Kpovov i^eyhovro, 

avriov dXXfjXoiai did Kparepas vo~plvas' 

ol ptv d<p' vyjrrjXrjs "06pv6s Tirrjves dyavol, 

ol 5' tip dii OvXvpTroto Scot, dcorrjpes idcov, 

bts T€K€V TjVKopos 'Peia Kpopca evvrjde'io-a' 

ot pa tot dXXrfXoLO'i novov OvpaXye e^ovrcs 

o~vvex€(os ipd)(ovTO beKa irXelovs iviavTOvs. 

ovBe tls rjv (fpi8os ^aXe7r^t Xvo~is ovde reXevTrj 

ovderepOLS, icrov 8e TeXos T€TaTO irroXepoio. — Theog. 617-638. 

Wlieii first in spirit wrathful grew their sire 

"With. Gyes, Cottus, and Briareus, 

Struck by their overwhelming strength, their shape, 

Their size, he held them fast in durance vile 

And stamped them down beneath the wide-wayed earth. 

There, filled with pain, those subterraneous ones 

Lay on the verge in mighty earth's extremes, 

Long, long in anguish, and in heart distressed. 

But these did Zeus and other deathless gods 

"Whom fair-haired Ehea, wife of Kronos, bore, 

Bring back to light through artful ways of Ge, 

Since she did e'er deposit all for them, 

To win with them and glory bright obtain. 

Eor long they fought, with toil and moil beset, 

And face to face throughout the conflicts dire, 

Those Titan gods and all from Kronos sprung ; 

The Titans haught from Othrys the sublime, 

And from Olympus all the gods benign 

"Whom fair-haired Ehea, wed to Kronos, bore. 
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And so, with toil and moil for both they fought 
Unceasing ever for ten periods full ; 
Nor let nor stay from bitter strife was there 
For either, and war's tide rolled even on. 

"For ten periods full," says the poet, did the fight 
between molecular and molar force continue, and fierce as 
it was, unceasing as it was, neither side could claim the 
victory at the close. Let us bear well in mind the different 
states of matter and the conditions on our globe at the 
time. In solids, the particles are so firmly held together 
by attraction that the bodies retain their figure and 
capability of division : in gases, the repulsive forces so 
predominate that the attractive force is overcome — and 
with it figure and divisibility, — and the particles are 
driven asunder. 

Life, all the other Kronos-born, and the Hecatoncheires 
fought for the solid ; the molecular Titans for the gaseous ; 
and so intense was the heat on one side, and the desire for 
combination on the other, that neither solid nor gas could 
gain a marked advantage for many a long day. " Nor let, 
nor stay," to use the poet's words, there was from the 
bitter fight ; and the tenth day, as he says, still saw them 
encamped against each other as hostile and apparently as 
vigorous as before. Supposing, as there is every reason 
for doing so, a period (tviavros) to be equal in length of time 
to that of each Labour of Hercules, and the Tenth Labour 
(the carrying off of Geryon's oxen) to be synchronous with 
the Tertiary Period, then, according to Hesiod, the duration 
of the contest between the forces of early heat and of early 
life was as long as all the years that elapsed from the end 
of that contest up to the close of Tertiary time. This, by 
the way, is curiously in unison with Hitchcock's supposition 
that the period occupied by earth in changing from a molten 
surface to a solid one was longer than all Palaeozoic, 
Mesozoic, and Cainozoic time put together. 

The poet resumes his narrative by taking advantage of 
a poet's license. On or about the close of the tenth cycle, 
Life summons all his followers in high conclave. While 

g.o. e E 
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the nectar flows, he reminds the Hecatoncheires how, 
through means of his, they had been called back from the 
enfeebled state in which they had been held confined in 
gaseous matter, and while bidding them to stretch forth 
for a final effort the arms, as irresistible as they are 
imperceptible, of attraction, shape, and divisibility, he at 
the same time admonishes them to be ever mindful of the 
interests of solidity. He is answered, not by Attraction, 
not by Figure, — it made but little difference to the latter 
and less to the former, whether life ruled or not over the 
molar masses, — but by Cottus, whose prophetic instinct 
warned him of the cold that was, to come for earth in ages 
yet unborn, — cold, the deadly foe of germination, budding, 
procreation, decay, of the myriad complex or dividing pro- 
cesses for which Cottus stands. The Hecatoncheir dreaded 
<( the chilly curse," and knowing that vital force was the 
one and only protection against it, he promises for himself 
and brethren to safeguard the domain of life by throwing 
it into vast foldings or plications. 

aXX' ore br) kclvolcti irapeax^Bev appara iravra, 
veKrap r dpftpoo-ir} re, rdirep Beol avrol ebovo-t, 
irdvrcov r' iv crrrjBecro-iv de^ero Bvpos dyrjvcop, 
&>s veKrap 8' iirdo-avro Kal dpfipoo-'uqv ipareivrjv, 
br) rdre rols pereeiire irarrjp dvbpcov re Befbv re* 

KeKkvre pev, Talrjs re Kal Ovpavov aykaa rewa, 
ofyp eXiroa rd pe Bvpos ivl o~rr)Bevcri Kekevei. 
fjbrj yap pdka brjpov ivavrloi dKkrjkoio-i 
vlktjs Kal Kpdreos irepi papvdpeff rjpara iravra 
TtrrjveSi re Beol Kal oaoi Kpovov iKyevopeaBa. 
vpels be peydkqv re ftlrjv Kal x&pas ddirrovs 
(fraivere Tirr)veo~o~iv ivavrloi iv bat Xvypfj, 
pvrjo-dpevoL cj)Lk6rrjros ivrjeos, oaro-a iraBovres 
is <pdos ayjs aqbUeo-Be, bvo-rjkeyeos airb bevpov, 
r)perepas bid (Sovkds virb £6(f>ov rjepoevros. 

*£ls <£aro* rbv b' i£avns dpeiftero Kdrros 1 dpvpav* 
baipovi\ ovk dbdrjra iriobavKeai' aXXa ml avrol 
tbpev, o rot irepl pev irpairlbes, irepl & eVrt vorjpa, 
dkKrrjp §' dBavdroLo-LV dprjs yeveo Kpvepolo. 
cfyoppov §' i^avriSy dpeikUrcov airb beo-pav, 
o-fjo-LV i7rL(j)poo"vvr]o-LV virb fd<£ov r)epoevros 
rjkvBopev, Kpovov vie civai;, dvdekirra iraBovres, 
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TO) KQ.\ VVV CLT€V€L T€ VOCO KCU €7TL(j)pOVl (3ov\fj 

pvorofieda Kparos vfxbv iv alvf/ brfiorrjTi, 
/jLapvdfjLevoi Tlttjo-iv ava Kparepas vcrfxlvas. 

& Q,s (par- iiT7jvr](Tav de Scot, ScoTrjpes €ao)Z>, 
fxvBov a.KOvcravT€S' TroXefiov eXikaiero 6vp>bs 
fidXKov eV fj roTrapotSe.— Theog. 639-666. 

When now before them lay refreshments spread, 
Ambrosia, nectar, such as gods consume, 
When spirit plainly swelled in breasts of all 
While nectar and divine ambrosia passed, 
Then thus harangued the sire of gods and men : 
" Give heed, great race of Uranus and Ge, 
That I may speak the urgings of my mind. 
For long, exceeding long, and front to front, 
Have we, the Titan gods and Kronos-born, 
Waged war each day for victory and rule. 
Your strength and hands impalpable now show 
In conflict dread against the Titan host, 
Giving due heed to kindly union, and 
How back to light through plans of ours ye came, 
Ye that had suffered, suffered much and long 
From galling bondage 'neath the misty gloom." 
Thus he ; and complex Oottus answered back : 
" With words of wisdom hast thou spoken, lord ; 
But we too know, in sooth, what there's in store 
For vitals and for mind, and that thou'rt born 
A warder of the chilly curse from gods. 
And we, king, thou from Kronos sprung, 
We, who have suffered almost hopeless 'neath 
The misty darkness, have at thy behests 
Come back once more from bondage without stint. 
So now with mind intent and duteous wish, 
Fighting with Titans through the conflicts dire, 
Shall we in war's dread tug infold thy might." 

He spoke ; the gods, the givers of all good, 
Hearing his speech applauded to the full ; 
And more than ever raged the thirst for war. 

The day approached that witnessed the final struggle 
between heat and life for absolute dominion. 

"Whatever obscurity there may be as to the time when 
the Titanomachia commenced, there appears to be very 
little, if any, as to that of its termination. In the first 
place it will be remembered that Hesiod, in his building 
of our earth, goes no further than the granite (Echidna) 

B B 2 
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and the schistose rocks (Asteria). All his personages and 
incidents lead up to these, and these presumably to the battle 
itself. In the next place, there are many words and phrases 
(to be noticed further on), in the concluding part of his 
description that point indubitably to those same schistose 
rocks, and to the notable characteristics of plication, 
schistous division, and inclination impressed upon them. 

Again, what are the main characteristics of the con- 
test? 

1. A struggle that lasted for unknown ages between the 
forces of heat and those of life, without advantage to 
either side. 

2. A final and tremendous conflict between the two at 
the close of the tenth cycle, in which land, sea, and 
air were alike involved, and in which fire, scorching 
heat, earthquakes, chemical explosions, thunder, light- 
ning, and the great physical forces of nature played so 
prominent a part. 

3. The triumph of life or Zeus. 

4. The hurling of the Titans into Tartarus. 

In the geological record there is no period but one that 
will suit these characteristics. The purely sedimentary 
rocks are derived from the ruins of the preceding, show an 
originally tranquil deposition, are unaltered in texture, bear 
no impress of scorching heat or of disturbance outside of 
what upheaval, volcanic energy, and localised plutonic 
action would cause, and are equally rich in fossils differing 
not so much in profusion as they do in evolution. 

But underneath the oldest of those sedimentary strata 
there lies a mixed mass of granite, and of gneiss and other 
schists, computed to be 30,000 feet ox more in thickness, 
whose base has never been discovered, and all of which 
are classed as Archaean rocks. There is much that is vague 
as to their origin, but their crystalline structure, the 
welding of their particles and laminae, their crumpled and 
vertical bedding and vast plications denote intense internal 
and external disturbance, and stamp them with the marks 
of fire and heat. Furthermore, no fossils have been dis- 
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covered in them. They may have existed — it is the strong 
opinion that they did exist — fewer in number probably, 
and simpler in nature it is to be supposed ; but if so, al 
vestiges of their remains, the possible Eozoon excluded, 
have been destroyed by fire, heat, and other agencies. 
Fire and heat are as conspicuous in those hypogene rocks 
as life is in those above them. Since the stratified nature 
of the gneiss and other metamorphic rocks denotes an 
originally quiet and horizontal deposition on their part 
equally with the sedimentary pile above them, the altered, 
convulsed, and non - fossiliferous appearance of these 
Archaean rocks leads geologists to conclude — 

1. That their crystalline structure was a subsequent 
process that went on for an indefinite length of time, 
during all of which the heat was so intense that life 
must have had a hard struggle for existence. 

2. That the close of the Archaean age was witness to the 
occurrence among the Archaean rocks of one of the 
most fearful convulsions that ever wrecked our earth 
since a crust was established upon it. 

3. That the end of the struggle was a complete triumph 
for life, since we find the Silurian rocks, that succeed 
and rest upon the Archaean, graced by the presence 
in profusion of Protozoans, Eadiates, Mollusks, and 
Articulates, — that is, by every division of the animal 
kingdom, the Vertebrates alone excepted. 

4. That the melting and re-cementing of the schistose 
rocks formed a more stable crust for our globe, and 
served essentially to confine the fire and heat within 
the depths below. 

If we compare these geological outlines with the mytho- 
logical ones, we are struck by the close correspondence 
between the two, and may reasonably infer that the 
Titanomachia is synchronous with the close of the Archaean 
age, and that the celebrated battle of the Gods and Titans 
is a vivid picture of what may well be supposed to have 
occurred at a period when our earth was so mysteriously 
and so terribly convulsed — 
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[J<dxr}v djiiyaprov tyetpav 
ttclptcs, Orjkciai re Kai apo"€ves 3 rjfAari kclvco, 
Tirrjvis re 6eo\ Kai oVot Kpovov i^eyivovro, 
ovs re Zcvs 'EpeQeo-^tv vivo x^ovos rjK€ (^ooxrSe, 
beivol re Kparepoi Te, fiirjv viripoifkov exovres. 
TCOV iKCLTOV fiev x € ty € $ aff OOjJLQW dicr(rovTo 
Ttacriv Spas, K€(f)aXal de eKaarco 7T€VTrjK0VTa 
e£ cojjlcov €7ri(pVKov eVt <rTLfiapoiiTi fxeXea-arLV. 
oi Tore Tirrjveaort, KariarraSep iv dal \vypfj, 
Trirpas r)\i(3aTovs (TTifiapys iv ^epcrti/ exovTcs. 
Tlttjvcs 8' irepcoOev eKaprvvavro (j)d\ayyas 

7TpOC[)pOV€(OSi X €L P® V T€ fi' ll l S & <V a Zpy°V €<j)CUVOV 

a^cJrepoi.— Theog. 666-678. 

Then on that day unenviable strife 

Was roused by all, by male and female like. 

By Titan gods, by all from Kronos sprung, 

And by those likewise, wondrous strange and strong, 

With overwhelming force, whom Zeus brought back 

Erom evolution under earth to light : 

'Way from whose shoulders hundred hands there flashed 

Alike for all ; from fifty shoulders grew 

Anent the well-squared members heads for each : 

These faced the Titans then in deadly strife, 

With well-squared hands that grasped the massy rocks. 

The Titans, on their side, with forward soul 

Their columns reinforced ; quick showed the two 

The work of hands, and that of simple force. 

The rocks themselves bear testimony to the fierceness of 
the Archaean battle. Whole strata, miles in extent, have 
been crumpled and folded as if they were but so many 
sheets of paper ; they have been raised from the horizontal 
position and inclined at every angle, even to the perpen- 
dicular; their laminse and smallest particles are shown 
microscopically to have been sharers in the fight, for they 
too are welded, as it were, into each other and exhibit the 
same contortions, crumpling, and intense plication that the 
larger masses do. " Imagination," says M'Culloch, when 
writing of those rocks as observed in Scotland, " can 
scarcely conceive an intricacy of flexure of which a 
resemblance could not be found in the gneiss.' 1 

" The nucleus of the whole group," writes Anderson 
of the Grampian Hills, "is granite, one dense aggregation 
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of crystals, now rent and furrowed by a thousand seams, 
the heart and penetralia bared and open, a convulsed sea 
of molten matter still and motionless as the grave ! The 
associated rocks, all of the primary class, are gneiss, mica- 
slate, quartz-rock, chlorite-slate, and limestone ; and these 
enclose no relic of a living thing." 

Their very constituents, the quartz, mica, and feldspar 
are inextricably laced, and the micaceous folia curl and 
twist in a manner scarcely to be distinguished from that of 
the fluid structure of obsidian or any other purely igneous 
rock. 

All this denotes a previous state of great flexibility, if not 
of thorough fusion, when the particles and masses were free 
to move and enter into new combination; all this denotes 
mighty forces and a mighty conflict, such as could change 
miles of rock from the horizontal to the perpendicular, and 
squeeze them together as we would a newspaper. Land, 
sea, and air, fire, heat, steam, pressure, even electricity, 
all appear to have participated in the geological struggle. 
"Water, crystals of common salt, and liquid carbonic acid 
have been observed in the minute cavities of the crystalline 
particles ; and the joints have been ascribed to electric 
influence. So that to the horrors of a land wrecked with 
eruptions of molten matter and convulsed with the quakings 
of a fragile crust, we must add the additional horrors, as 
described by Hugh Miller, of a sea " boiling as a pot," of an 
atmosphere intensely hot, reeking with vapour, surcharged 
with carbonic acid gas, wrapped u in a darkness gross and 
palpable as that of Egypt of old," — a darkness rendered all 
the more terrible by the roaring wind, the sheeted rain, the 
rending lightning, and the all-shaking thunder. 

" Who," says Figuier, " would dare to paint the horrors 
of these first and mysterious convulsions of the globe?" 
Only one that we know of, — Hesiod ; and if mere words 
are capable of bringing the scene before the mind's eye, 
then the poet has done it, and done it well. Even in bald 
English the description is imposing and realistic : how 
much more so in the original. In a whirl of words vivid 
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with imagery, and teeming with onomatopoeia, are we carried 
from the ominous sounds of ocean to the general collapse ; 
then, to the warring lightning, universal quaking and 
general conflagration, till nought remains of solid matter 
but crackling dust wherein the constituents, quartz, 
feldspar, mica, &c, still carry on the struggle. One step 
further and, as the poet suggests, matter would be reduced 
to the simple and unknown that it was originally in Chaos ! 
Then do the multiple hands of Attraction, Figure, and 
Divisibility come into play and act upon the elements : the 
first binds them fast into rocky masses, shape gives them 
their various outlines interiorly and exteriorly, and the 
complex Cottus separates the whole into the gneiss, the 
talc, mica, hornblende, chlorite, and other schists. Then 
too ensue those various mysterious processes, the vast 
swelling or plication (oto/3os), the schistous structure (k&ptos), 
and inclination from the horizontal (eKktvOr)), that mark the 
Metamorphic rocks and make them what they are, the 
overshadowing prison of central fire and heat, and the 
progenitors of the Cambrian and other strata that openly 
testify to the sway of Life. 

beuvov be nepiaxe ttovtos dnelpoov, 
yrj be pey €o~p,apdyr}o-ev, eneareve ovpavbs evpvs 
creiofievos, neboBev §' erivdcro~ero patcpos *OXvp,nos 
piny vn ddavaTcov, evocrts S' iKave fiapeia 
Tdprapov r)ep6evra> nob&v r alneia l<or) 
darner ov io)^/xoto (BoXdcov re Kparepdcbv' 
&s ap en dXXrjXous tearav (SeXea crrovoevra. 
(f)cdvr) §' dfKporepcov 'Uer ovpavov dcrrepoevra 
KeKXop,evcDV' oi be £vvio-av p,eyd\(o dXaXr]r(o. 
ovY ap 1 en Zevs \vye v * ov f 1 ^ 05 oiXXd vv rovye 
eidap [lev p,eveos nXrjvro qbpeves, €K be re nda-av 
qbaive ftirjv* apbvbis §' ap' an ovpavov ^S' an 'OXvp,nov 
dorrpdnrcov eVrei^e o-vva>xab6v' ol be Kepavvol. 
iKrap apa ftpovrrj re koI dcrreponfj noreovro 
X*ipbs ano amjSaprjs, ieprjv (j)X6ya elXvqbocovres, 
rap<fiees' dp(f)l be yaia (fiepeo-(Sios eo-papdyi£ev 
Katofievr), Xdice d' djKpl nvpl pteydX 1 acrneros vXrj. 
e£ee be x^ v TTo\o~a koX ^SlueavoXo peeOpa, 
novros r' drpvyeros' rovs b J dp<pene Sepfios dvrp,f) 
Tirrjvas xOoviovs, <jf>X6£ b 1 rjepa blav imvev 
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aaireros, ocrore apepde kcll l^Olfxonv Ttep eovroav 
avyrj p,appaipovo~a Kepavvov re o-repo7rrjs re. 
Kadfia be Oecnreo-iov Karex^v Xaos* etaaro d' avra 
6(j)6a\fJLOi<riv Idelv r)ff ovacriv oaraav dicovarai 
agrees, cos ore Tola ml Ovpavos evpvs virepBev 
m\vaiv6\ oios yap <e peyicrros doviros opcopot 
rrjs fJL€V epewro/xeV^s, rov 5' v^66ev e^epiirovros-, 
rocrcros boviros eyevro Oecov epibi ^vvcovrcov* 
<rvv 8' avepol r' evocrls re KovLrjv earfyapdyi^ov 
(BpovrrjV re arepoTTrjv re kol aldaXoevra Kepavvov, 
KrjXa Albs fieyakoio, <f)epov §' lax^v r' evoivqv re 
is fiecrov dp,<j)orepoov ) oroftos aTrXrjTos opcopei 
crfJLepbakerjs epibos, Kapros b } dve<paivero epyoov, 
eKkivQ-q he p>dxr)' irpw & dXXrjXoLs eTreyovres 
epp,eve<os epdxovro hia Kparepas vo-pLvas. 
ot §' ap ev\ irpoaroiari p>dx?]v bpipbelav eyeipav 
Korros re (3pidpeoos re Tvrjs r' aaros iroXepoio, 
ot pa rpL7)Kocrias rrerpas ornftapcov dirb x €i P^ v 
Trepurov eirao-o-vrepas, Kara K eo-Kiaorav fteXeecro-i 
Tirrjvas, mi rovs pev virb ^#oz>os evpvobeLtjs 
TTepyjsav Kal beo~po7o-LV ev dpyaXeoiviv ebrjaav, 
viKr}o~avres x € P a>lv virepQvpovs irep eovras, 
r6cro~ov evepd' virb yijS, ocrov ovpavos ear' drib yair}s. 

Theog. 678-720. 

Then dreadful boomed the boundless sea ; the earth 

Bumbled throughout ; wide heaven convulsive moaned ; 

Olympus broad shook to its very plinth 

Under the rushing of immortal gods ; 

And to dark Hades reached the throes of earth, 

The hollow ring of its foundations, and 

Of wildering echo of the mighty shocks. 

Thus then on each fell fast the scathing blows. 

The sound of both, urging their fellows on, 

Beached the starred canopy of heaven ; and then 

With cry terrific they encountering closed. 

No longer Zeus restrained his strength, but straight 

His vitals now with energy were filled, 

And all his force flashed forth : ceaseless he ranged 

Lighting Olympus and the heaven alike ; 

Quick with the thunder and the lightning flew 

Erom massive hands of his the dreaded bolts 

That whirled and interlinked the sacred fire ; 

The burning, f oodful globe on all sides quaked ; 

And matter cracked beyond compare with fire. 

Then steamed the all of earth, the ocean's springs, 

The boiling sea ; then circling round and round 

Those earthy Titans coursed the fiery surge ; 
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Then flame untold to air celestial came ; 
And mighty though they were, the dazzling glare 
Of bolt and lightning 'reft them of their sight. 
Then awful Chaos checked the heat intense, 
And seemed as face to face with eyes to see, 
With ears to hear a boding sound, — the same 
As once when heaven above and earth drew nigh : 
For such a crash tremendous as arose 
Prom him compressing and from her compressed, 
Some such the crash was of conflicting gods. 
Then in the thick of both the blasts and throes 
Crackled the dust with loud explosion, yea, 
The very weapons of great Zeus himself, 
The thunder, lightning, and the blazing bolt 
That brings the bitter cry and shrieking wail. 
Immense the swell of dread compression rose ; 
The schistous structure of the works appeared ; 
And sloping upward grew the field of fight. 
But previous, grappling with each other they 
Commingled fought throughout the conflicts dire. 
Then in the elements was piercing strife 
Eoused up by Cottus, by Briareus, 
By G-yes too, insatiate for war : 

For thick and fast from well-squared hands they sent 
Eocks full three-hundred ; winning by their hands, 
They gloomed the Titans, haughty as they were, 
With missiles such ; bound them in irksome bonds ; 
And plunged them under widely-fissured earth, — 
As far 'neath earth as earth is from the heaven. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE TEAP ROOKS VERSUS LIFE. 

The Battle of the Giants. — The conquest of those Archaean 
Titans may well be said to have established the sway of 
Zeus, for from the beginning of Palaeozoic time there is no 
break in the record of life upon our globe. If deficient or 
absent in one locality, it is present and abundant in 
another, and, as plant or animal or both, has ruled forma- 
tion after formation according as they came into being. As 
Hesiod says — 

Avrap eirei pa irovov p,aKapes Seol i^ereXecrcrav, 

Tltt]V€(T(tl be Tip.da>v Kpivavro (SLr)<pi } 

br) pa tot corpvvov (3aaLk.evip.ev r)be avaweiv 

Vairjs (j)pabp,oorvvr]<TW 'OXvpniov evpvoira Zrjv 

aSavdrcnv' 6 fie rolcriv ev biebd(rcraTo np,ds. — Theog. 881-885. 

But when their task the gods had gladly wrought 

And bravely stripped the Titans of the bays, 

Forthwith, through cunning ways of Ge, they urged 

Zeus, the Olympian and far-seeing Zeus, 

To wield the sceptre and immortals rule ; 

And well has he the prizes 'mongst them shared. 

To Neptune was the watery domain allotted ; and to 
Pluto, Hades or the all-unseen of earth; Juno got the 
continental and insular areas; Minerva, the organisation 
of the living kingdoms; Venus, the affinity that attracts 
and binds all things : Apollo and Diana were given the 
influences of the atmosphere over light, heat, and sound ; 
Mars chose battle for his share, and the Life that was 
compelled to mete it out gave it with a frown and a rooted 
dislike for the recipient; Bacchus took liberty; Vulcan, 
fire ; and so on, not one being forgotten or overlooked, not 
even those who, like Styx and Hecate, came over to .the 
winning side. But Zeus himself, while retaining the clear 
Olympus for his peculiar abode, was the lord paramount 
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of all, and manfully has he maintained the title from that 
day to this. 

Life's troubles, however, did not end with the overthrow, 
or rather underthrow of the Titans. Scarcely had it re- 
covered from the moil and toil of the great Metamorphic 
battle, when it had once more to take the field, and this 
time against the bold intrusions of what we call igneous 
rocks, and the Mythologists called Giants. The difference 
is but a seeming one to the eye, for the Latin ignis and gigas 
are equally related to yCyvofuai, the initial y in the one, and 
the v in the other, being omitted ; and both are confessedly 
" earth-born." 

The igneous rocks have been produced, as their name 
denotes, from the action of fire or subterranean heat, and 
are roughly divided into Plutonic and Volcanic, the broad 
distinction between the two being that in the case of the 
Volcanic the matter has come to the surface in a molten 
condition and there consolidated, while in the Plu Ionic 
the molten matter has never (juite reached the surface, 
but has consolidated at a greater or less depth beneath it. 
Lava is the type of one, granite of the other. Between 
these two extremes in type there is a class of rocks called 
by the general name of Trap, which embraces porphyry, 
serpentine, syenite, greenstone, clinkstone, basalt, trachyte, 
and many others. They are all of igneous origin, unstrati- 
fied, more or less crystalline, devoid of fossils, and form a 
connecting link between the ancient granite and modern 
lava. They are generally believed to have been formed of 
matter in a thoroughly molten state which, after being 
thrust up through rents and fissures in the crust, cooled 
off and solidified without, as a rule, breaking through the 
rocks upon the surface. That we see them to-day is due 
to the effects of water, air, and other agencies that have 
disintegrated and denuded those upper strata and left the 
trap exposed to observation. Many writers, Lyell among the 
number, associate them very closely with the volcanic rocks, 
and suggest that they may be the underground portions of 
once active volcanoes, the cones and craters of which have 
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been washed away in the course of ages, leaving the dikes 
or central vents as mementos of their descent and past 
ambition. " The abrupt manner," says Lyell, "in which 
dikes of trap usually terminate at the surface, and the 
water- worn pebbles of trap in the alluvium which covers 
the dike, prove incontestably that whatever was uppermost 
in these formations has been swept away. It is easy, there- 
fore, to conceive that what is gone in regions of trap may have 
corresponded to what is now visible in active volcanos." 

There are many other writers on geology, however, who 
are more inclined to give the traps a distinctive place to 
themselves, and to divide the unstratified rocks into 
Granitic, Trap, and Volcanic ; and even Lyell feels com- 
pelled to say, " Although the principal component minerals 
of subaerial lava are the same as those of intrusive trap, 
and both the columnar and globular structure are common 
to both, there are yet some volcanic rocks which 3? ever 
occur as lava, such as greenstone, clinkstone, the more 
crystalline porphyries, and all those traps in which quartz 
and mica frequently appear as constituents. In short, the 
intrusive trap rocks, forming the intermediate step between 
lava and the Plutonic rocks, depart in their character from 
lava in proportion as they approximate to granite." 

As seen to-day those masses of trap occur as — (1) dikes, 
or wall-like intrusions of igneous rock filling vertical or 
highly-inclined fissures in the crust, that vary from inches 
to fathoms in width, and from yards to miles in extent ; 
(2) veins; (3) necks, or the filled-up pipes of former 
volcanic vents; (4) as huge masses, some of which are 
shapeless, some terraced, and more columnar and jointed ; 
and (5) horizontal sheets, the lava outflow, as it were, of 
the dikes below, that have intercalated themselves between 
the bedding planes of other strata by thrusting upwards the 
overlying mass. 

In every geological formation are the trap rocks found. 
Dikes and beds of greenstone, porphyry, clinkstone, and 
tuff have disturbed and metamorphosed the Cambrian and 
Silurian strata to such an extent as to make this system the 
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most dislocated of all formations ; the same traps, with 
clay stone and amygdaloid, have intruded into the Old Bed 
Sandstone ; some of these, with basalt in addition, have 
dislocated and faulted the coal beds of the Carboniferous 
era ; and so on down to the end of Tertiary time. They 
pierce the schists, the sandstones, limestones, even their 
own trap brethren, and assert the might and savagery of 
their nature by changing chalk and limestone to marble, 
sandstone to quartz, coal to coke, and shale to flinty slate 
and jasper. Most characteristic of all their forms is that 
of terraced hills, or large tabular masses that rise above 
one another like steps or stairs, a configuration which has 
given them their name of "Trap" (Swedish trappa, "a 
flight of steps"). But nowhere are they so conspicuous 
and imposing as when they assume that columnar and 
jointed aspect of which Fingal's Cave in Scotland, the 
Giant's Causeway in Ireland, and the Palisades on the 
Hudson are examples. It is impossible to gaze upon some 
of those massive dikes with solid walls as perpendicular 
and parallel, and joints as regular, as the most finished 
piece of masonry; or on those "furnaced pillars" with 
well-shaped sides and nicely-fitting joints, that tower 200, 
sometimes 1,000 feet above the surface; or on those 
terraced heights that step by step scale upwards to the 
heaven, — without harbouring the traditional belief that 
they were the work, in a sense, of giant hands. The 
cultured "Ettrick Shepherd" has thus immortalised both 
the Traps of Staffa and the tradition : — 

' * Awed to deep silence they tread the strand 

Where furnaced pillars in order stand ; 

All framed of the liquid burning levin, 

And bent like the bow that spans the heaven ; 

Or upright ranged in wondrous array 

With purple of green o'er the darksome gray. 

The solemn rows in that ocean den 

Were dimly seen like the forms of men ; 

Like giant monks in ages agone, 

Whom the god of the ocean had scared to stone ; 

And their path was a wondrous pavement old 

In blocks all cast in some giant mould." 
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Those Traps, we repeat, are the Giant race of Mythology. 
The ancients regarded those rocks as observantly as our- 
selves ; and, if our present knowledge be a criterion, they 
must have studied them well. They called them Giants 
(JTCyavres), to denote their might, their size, their savage 
nature, and their connection with the depths of earth, for 
yCyas is (yiyvofxat alas) "born of the earth." They marked 
their igneous origin by asserting that they were born in the 
Phlegrsean plains (^Aeyco "to burn"); they looked upon 
the overlapping steps, and likened them to mountain piled 
on mountain whereby the giants might scale to heaven; 
they raised their eyes to the lofty, slender, prismatic 
columns, and called them the long spears (" bohCx' hx ea " 
Hesiod, 186) that were brandished by earth's warrior 
children. 

They noted also the changes which were effected in the 
adjacent rocks, and concluded, as we do, that such con- 
solidation and variety of appearance in the traps, and such 
faulting, dislocation, metamorphism, and general disturb- 
ance in the surrounding strata could not have occurred 
without consequent havoc to existing life, — in other words, 
that the Giants made war on Zeus, and that Hercules, or 
great earth movements, had been called into play and 
actively employed all through the contest. 

Those Trap giants naturally commended themselves as 
a favourite theme to the earlier and later writers of the 
myths, and especially to Apollodorus, a thorough Pluto- 
nist, who writes of them in extenso. He adopts the theory 
of individuality maintained by many modern geologists, and 
disassociates those igneous rocks which are indubitably 
volcanic in character, that is, which are scoriaceous or 
vesicular and intercalated with bands of tuff, from the traps 
which are closer in grain and unaccompanied by tuff : the 
former he calls Typhaon, the latter the Giants. 

His version runs thus : — 

Trj be irep\ Tiravwv dyavaKTOvaa yevva Tiyavras 
e£ Ovpavov, peyiQei pev o~G>pdT<dv dvvTrepfiXrjTovs, 
bvvdfiei be dKaraycovLCTTovs, ot (frofiepol pev rais 
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oyjreo-L Karecpalvovro, KaBeifievoi (SaBelav KOfirjv £k 
5 KecpaXrjs Kai yevetav, el%ov be ras ftdo-eis (fioXibas 
bpaKOvrcov. iyevovro be, o)S fiev rives Xeyovonv, iv 
QXeypais, a>s be aXXot, iv UaXXrjvr). t)k6vtl£ov be 
els ovpavbv rrerpas Kai bpvs r)p,p,evas. 
bieffiepe be iravroav Uop(pvpLcov re teal 'AXicuovevs, bs 

10 br) Kai dBdvaros rjv iv fjtrep iyevvrjBr) yy fxaxofxevos. 

odros be Kai rds 'HXiov f36as e£ 'l&pvBelas rjXacre. rots 
be deols Xoyiov rjv V7r6 Becov fxev firjbeva rcov TiydvTG&v 
dirokedBai bvvao-Bai, (rvjijxa)(ovvTos be Bvryrov twos 
reXevrrjareiv. alcrBofxevrj be Yrj tovto e^fjrei (pdpfjLaKOV, 

15 tva fJLrjb' viro Bvrjrov bvvrjBcQO'iv aiToXecrBai. Zevs be 
d7Tei7r<ov (fiaiveiv 'Hot re Kai SeXrjvrj kol f HXiG> rb ju.cz/ 
^>dpjiaKOV avrbs erap.e cpBdaas, 'HpaKXea be <rvp,\kaypv 
bt ^ABijvds ineKaXeoraro. KaKeivos irparov pev 
irof-evaev 'AXmovea' b be eVi rrjs yr)s paXkov dve- 

20 6d\7reTo' 'ABrjvas be viroOepAvrjs e£(D rrjs UaXXrjvrjs 
etXKV0~ev avrov. KaKeivos jxev ovra>s ireXevra. 
UopcpvpLcov be 'Hpa/cXe! Kara. pdyrp) iepcapprjere Kai 
"Hpa. Zevs be avrco iroBov "Upas ive(3aXev, fjns Kai 
KarappTqyvvvros avrov rovs ireirXovs Kai (3id£eo-Bai BeXovros 

25 fiorjBovs €7reKaXeiro* Kai Albs Kepavvo)o~avros avrov 

'HpaKXrjs ro^evcras dneKreive. rcov 8e XoL7rwv 'A7t6XXg>z> 
fiev 'EcfiidXrov rbv dpicrrepbv iro^evcrev ocpBaXfjiov, 'HpaKXrjs 
be rbv be^iov' TLvpvrov be Bvpcra) Aiovvaos eKrecve, 
j£Xvriov be, (fiaaLv, 'Emr^, paXXov be rf tl(f)aio~Tos (3aX(bv 

30 pvbpois. 'ABrjvd be 'EyKeXaSa) (fievyovri, *2iKeXlav 

eireppiy\re rrjv vrjo~ov, HdXXavros be rr)v bopdv iKrepovo~a 
ravrrj Kara rr)v pdyjqv rb ibiov eTreo-Keire aapa. 
UoXvftarrjs be bid rrjs Bakdo-o-rjs biccxBels vivo rov 
Jloo-eibcovos r)Kev els Ka>* Ilocreibcov be rrjs vr)o~ov pepos 

35 dnopprj^as eTreppiyfrev avrco, rb Xeybfievov Nio-vpoV' 
f E/3/A?5s bi Tr)v"Aibos Kvverjv e^coi/ Kara rrjv p>dxr)V 
f l7T7r6Xi;ri;i/ drreKreivev^ Apr e pus be Tparicova, /xoipat bi 
"Aypiov koa Oocova ^aXfceots po7rdXoLS p,axop<evovs. rbvs be 
dXXovs Kepavvois Zevs (3aXcbv biecpBeipe. navras be 

40 'HpaKXrjs a7roXXvpevovs ir6£evo~ev. — 1. 6. — 1. 6. 2. 5. 

Gsea, being violently disturbed owing to the Titans, brings forth 
the Uranus-begotten Giants, who in height of body indeed did not 
overshoot the mark, but in force were irresistible. Imposing to the 
looks did they appear, wrapped as they were in deep covering on head 
and front ; they had steps like the scales of dragons, were born in the 
Phlegrsean territories, as some say, but, according to others, in Pallene; 
and they thrust up towards heaven both rocks and rooted trees. 

All these were overtopped by Porphyrion and Alcyoneus, the latter 
of whom was also everduring in whatsoever region he happened to be 
contending, and he it was too that carried off the marine oxen from 
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Erythia. But among the immortals the general opinion was that 
none of the Giants could be utterly destroyed by the Grods, did not 
some mortal-born ally bring the thing to pass. 

Now Gsea, being swelled out by expansion, sought this as an 
outward appliance, so that they might not be utterly destroyed by the 
mortal-born one ; but Zeus, telling the sun, moon, and dawn to shine 
upon it, first cut up this outward appliance himself, then by means 
of Minerva summoned Hercules as an ally, and he discharged his 
shafts first of all at Alcyoneus. This latter was overmuch heated 
again upon the earth; but Minerva having placed herself beneath, 
Hercules dragged him out of Pallene, and after such fashion did this 
one come to his end. 

Porphyrion, in his fight with Hercules, rushed furiously upon Juno 
also. Then Zeus infused in him a yearning for Juno, who, as he 
commenced to rend her garments and desired to offer violence to her, 
called the allied forces to her aid; and when Zeus had struck him 
with the thunderbolt, Hercules stretched him low with his shafts. 

Of those that remained, Apollo shot the left eye of Ephialtus, and 
Hercules the right ; Eurytion was stretched out by Bacchus with his 
wand; Clytion, by Hecate, as some say, but preferably by Vulcan 
who struck him with his fire- stones; Minerva hurled the Sicilian 
island upon Enceladus when on the point of shrinking, and having 
cut the skin off Pallas, she covered the nucleus of his carcase in it all 
through the contest ; Polybotes, chased through the sea by Neptune, 
came to Cos, and Neptune, having torn away that portion of the 
island which is called Nisyra, hurled it upon him; Mercury, pos- 
sessed of Pluto's helmet during the battle, stretched out Hippolytus ; 
Diana, Gration; the Mserae, Agrios and Thoon who fought with 
metal clubs. Zeus, striking all that were left with his thunder- 
bolts, withered them up; and Hercules cut them all down while 
perishing, 

NOTES. 

1 7rept Titclvcdv ayavaicrovo-a. — The expansion of the imprisoned vapour 
in the interior urged the earth to further convulsions which 
brought on the eruptions of the Trap rocks. 

2-8. — The principal characteristics of those Traps are enumerated: 
they did not reach the surface (avv7rep(3kr)Tov$) ; they were 
strongly eruptive {aKaraycovia-Tovs) ; imposing looking ((£o/3epoi) ; 
covered with superincumbent strata and vegetation {fiaOeiav 
KOfirjv); had the form of steps (/3acr€is) that overlapped each 
other like the scales of dragons ; and thrust upwards by their 
eruptive force all {irerpas m\ §pvs) that was above them. They 
are furthermore igneous in origin {iv QXeypais). To say that 
they were born in Pallene is but to assert their igneous descent 
in other words, that is, that they were impelled upivards (7rak\co 
or (3dWa>) by pressure from below. 
O.O. F F 
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9 dufape. — "To carryover, surpass," that is, "to overflow." The 
porphyry and serpentine Traps (nop<f>vpi<ov re kcu 'AXkvovcvs) 
broke through the surface and overflowed in lava beds. Lyell 
points to an instance in the rocks near Christiana where beds 
of euritic porphyry alternate with fossiliferous transition 
strata. 

11 fjXLov. — Ionic form of Skiov, ' 'belonging to the sea"; so that 

rjXlov /3oa? is but a compound word, and refers to the " marine 
oxen," or germs of mountains produced by corrugations of the 
primal crust, as noticed in Greryon. This is further established 
by the words i£ 'EpvOeias. 

12 Scots Xoyiov. — That is, the " literati " were unanimous in believing 

that those molten masses of trap would be impervious to the 
attacks of life's agents, — the air, rain, &c. (Oe&p), were they not 
aided by great earth movements (Hercules). 

14 al<r8onevr) — durdo, "to breathe out." This breathing, or swelling 

out on the part of earth, formed cones or dome-like masses of 
rock and clay that shielded, as it were, the dikes, sheets, and 
other forms of trap from rapid cooling and consequent solidifi- 
cation or destruction. In so far, it is confirmative of Lyell' s 
theory. 

15 Zevs — But Life, the life of the Third Day that had grown and 

evoluted still further when the Fourth Day brought the sun, 
moon, and stellar bodies into being, was actively employed 
upon those outward appliances. In many ways did it cut up 
the cones or domes, by its roots which pierced and loosened the 
soil and rocks, by the rain that hammered and the running 
water that scoured them, by the burrowing of creeping things, 
by decay and consequent decomposing gases, by many other 
processes, all of which lead to the disintegration and destruction 
of rocky strata. 

17 'HpaKkea (rvpp.axov> — The demolition begun by life was aided and 
completed by those great earth movements (Hercules) that were 
called into operation through the organised- structure (Minerva) 
of its being. u In the revolutions to which the crust of the 
earth has been subjected, however, the subterranean continua- 
tions of volcanic sheets have often been laid bare, and not only 
so, but sections have been opened into the very heart of masses 
which, though molten and eruptive, seem never to have been 
directly connected with actual volcanic outbursts." — Encyc* 
Brit. 

19 'AXwovea. — That this is identical with serpentine may be deduced 
by comparison. 

Serpentine, for instance : 

(1) is found associated with the gneisses and other schistous 
rocks of the oldest mountains, such as the Laurentian 
Hills of the Archaean age ; 
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(2) is an exceedingly durable rock ; 

(3) is believed to be, in part at least, an original deposit of 
oceanic waters. 

Alcyoneus, on the other hand : 

(1) is said to have carried off the marine oxen, that is, the 

oldest mountains from the depths of ocean ; 

(2) is styled everduring (dOdvaros) ; 

(3) is, as the derivation (aks kvco) denotes, " sea-born." 

To say that ' ' Minerva placed herself beneath" is but to say 
that serpentine is associated with the organised or stratified 
limestone, through which it is drawn out or dragged (clKkvo-cv) 
in bands. ' ' With many Palaeozoic limestones, and more par- 
ticularly with the crystalline beds which occur among the 
schistose rocks, serpentine is frequently associated." — 
Encyc. Br, 

22 Uop^vpiayv. — The name tells its own story. It is the quartz- 
porphyry, or felsite porphyry, which occurs not only as veins, 
necks, &c, but also as submarine or subaerial flows of lava, or 
sheets. It is a distinguishing characteristic of sheets of trap 
that they do not rigidly conform to the bedding, but break into 
and involve portions of the overlying strata. Particularly is 
this so with the porphyry, as witnessed in the Silurian rocks ; 
and a remarkable feature of the Permian formation is the out- 
pouring of great sheets of quartz-porphyry, granitic-porphyry, 
porphyrites, and melaphyre. This yearning for and rending of 
the surface overhead is mentioned by Apollodorus {ttoOov "Upas 
— KaTapprjyvvvTos), and the outpouring in sheets is marked by 
direKTCLVe (aTreKTCLVco). 

26 t<qv dc Xol7tS)v. — He now proceeds to classify the remaining traps 

according to the shape of the channel by which the molten rock 
escaped. 

27 3 E<fiid\Tov. — hri aXXo/xat, " to spring or leap upon; to weigh upon," 

as observable in eVtaXr?^, "the nightmare, the Latin incubus" 
that weighs upon the sleeper's chest ; hence anything that weighs 
on something else, asa " wall " does on the ground. So, too, 
<j>id\r) (Latin vallus, our English " wall "), " sunken work." 

The molten trap came up through fissures in the rocks, and 
formed dikes which are now visible as walls (raised dikes), or as 
deep trenches (sunk dikes), according as the surrounding rock 
in one case or the trap itself in the other has been destroyed. 
We ascribe the decay in both cases to atmospheric action ; but 
Apollodorus suggests that, while this action (Apollo) was 
effective in decomposing the surrounding rocks — and the better 
of the two {dpi(TT€pbv)> — it was the great earth movements 
(Hercules), which made the fissure originally, that emptied the 
receptacle (bet-iov Se^o/xat) of its contents. 

28 EypvTov. — ev pva>, " well wrinkled, sinuous," — the tortuous veins, 

F F 2 
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or portions of molten trap injected into rents of previously 
solidified rocks by some means no better understood to-day 
than by what the myth, tells us, namely, wherever freedom 
(Bacchus or Liber) pointed out the way. The eKreive (eWtVa) 
"to spin out ") marks the ramifications. 

Horace refers to the same giant form in Ode ii. 19, under 
the slightly altered name of Rhoetus, and marks the tortuous 
character of the veins by retorsisti, and the entire general 
appearance of ramifications from a central mass by the claws 
and mandible of a crab (leonis) : — 

Tu, quum parentis regna per arduum 
Conors Gigantum scanderet impia, 
Rhoetum retorsisti leonis 
Unguibus horribilique mala. 

When Giant crew would impious scale 
The realms on high of parent thine, 
With crabbish claws and Gorgon jaw 
Did'st thou twist Rhoetus back. 

29 KXvtiov. — Prom Kkvfa, and signifying, like Kkv<rrr)p f " a pipe or 

funnel," — in allusion to the ' ' necks," the filled up pipes, it is 
supposed, of past volcanoes, the cones and craters of which 
have been removed by extensive denudation, leaving those 
orifices bare to view. They are filled up with crystalline ma- 
terial, such as quartz-porphyry, felstone, basalt, clinkstone, 
* &c. ; or with fragmental matter that fell back after each erup- 
tion into the throat of the volcano, and there solidified ; or by 
both. It is this fragmental debris (fivdpois) that recommends 
itself to Apollodorus as having destroyed Clytion, in preference 
to subsidence or Hecate. That there is, however, some authority 
for ascribing the destruction to Hecate may be gathered from 
the following passage in the Encyc. Brit.: "Pieces of fine 
stratified tuff not infrequently appear in the agglomerates. This 
fact, coupled with the not uncommon occurrence of a tumul- 
tuous fractured and highly-inclined bedding of the materials in 
s the necks, appear to show that the pipes were partly filled up 
by the subsidence of the tuff consolidated in beds within the 
crater and at the upper part of the funnel." 

30 , EyK€\d$co---dyKv\os elbos, " of a curved or rounded form," that is, 

the prismatic, columnar form assumed sometimes by trap, as 
exhibited in the Giants' Causeway, Fingal's Cave, &c. How 
this columnar structure has been produced is a matter of much 
discussion, but the most accepted theory, that of Mallet, agrees 
with the myth in believing it to be due to slow cooling, or 
shrinking (favyovTi). 
21 llaXkavTos. — As Enceladus represents the columnar form of trap, 
so does Pallas represent the glohular (7raXXa, " a ball or sphere"). 
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* ' In some masses of decomposing greenstone, basalt, and other 
trap rocks," says Lyell, "the globular structure is so con- 
spicuous that the rock has the appearance of a heap of large 
cannon-balls." He instances a pitchstone-porphyry in one of 
the Ponza islands, and quotes thus from Scrope : "When the 
balls have been exposed a short time to the weather, they scale 
off at a touch into numerous concentric coats, like those of a 
bulbous root, inclosing a compact nucleus. The laminge of this 
nucleus have not been so much loosened by decomposition ; but 
the application of a ruder blow will produce a still further ex- 
foliation." It is evident that the nucleus of the geologist is the 
'ibiov o-w/xa of the mythologist, and that it is enveloped by its 
own skin, that has been flayed as it were. Since this concentric . 
coating is the nearest approach that a mineral can make to 
organised arrangement, Minerva, the organising goddess, has 
been assigned as the destroying agent. It may be remarked 
here that the fact of our globe as a whole (iraWa) being a highly 
organised structure accounts for the common epithet of " Pallas 
Minerva." 

ILokvptoT-qs. — Submarine eruptions are not unknown in our time, 
but in the early ages of the world they were far more frequent 
and general, thereby causing that humped or irregularly 
undulating condition of the ocean's bed which exists more or 
less to-day. This is expressed by saying that Polybotes (iroXvs 
vftoco, "the much humping") was driven through the sea 
where, after forming hillocks (xoos-), he was overwhelmed by 
the alluvial deposits (Nisyra, that is, vLfa o-vpo), ' ' the washings 
dragged along") which the ocean and running water (Neptune) 
had broken off: from those same hillocks as well as from islands 
above the sea-level. " Subterranean movements," says Lyell, 
" have caused almost everywhere in regions of active volcanoes, 
great changes in the relative level of land and sea, in times 
comparatively modern, so as to expose to view the effects 
of volcanic operations at the bottom of the sea. Thus, for 
example, the recent examination of the igneous rocks of Sicily, 
especially those of the Yal di Noto, has proved that all the 
more ordinary varieties of European trap have been there 
produced under the waters of the sea, at a modern period ; that 
is to say, since the Mediterranean has been inhabited by a 
great proportion of the existing species of testacea. These 
igneous rocks of the Yal di Noto, and the more ancient 
trappean rocks of Scotland and other countries, differ from 
subaerial volcanic formations * * * * in the absence of 
regular cones and craters, and in the want of conformity of 
the lava to the lowest levels of existing valleys. It is highly 
probable, however, that insular cones did exist in some parts 
of the Yal di Noto ; and that they were removed by the waves. 
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A multitude of causes tend, near the land, to 
reduce the bottom of the sea to a nearly uniform level,— the 
sediment of rivers, — materials transported by the waves and 
currents of the sea from wasting cliffs, — showers of sand and 
scoriae ejected by volcanoes, and scattered by the wind and 
waves. When, therefore, lava is poured out on such a surface, 
it will spread far and wide in every direction in a liquid sheet, 
which may afterwards, when raised up, form the tabular capping 
of the land." 

37 'IttttoXutoi/. — The " IWos " here, as elsewhere, has reference to the 

granite charger, and the qualifying " Xvros " {Xvco " to weaken, 
to relax") tends to point out Hippolytus as denoting such 
rocks as syenite, diorite, dolerite, diabase, and others of the 
"greenstone" group, whose texture is of that crystalline 
kind commonly called granitic. They are erupted in iriegular 
masses and intrusive sheets, and send out highly tortuous veins 
which pierce, alter, and cut across the surrounding rocks. All 
these, as the myth says, were brought to an end or stretched 
out by fluxion (Mercury) operating at a considerable depth 
beneath the surface. 
Yparicova. — Another form of intrusive veins, distinctly peculiar, 
is that which runs horizontal for a space, then upward, then 
horizontal again, and so on in what may be called a much-broken 
or zig-zag ('paicros) fashion. This, says the writer, was stretched 
out by Diana, or refraction. 

38 "Aypiov Kai Q6a>va. — Allusion is now made to the sheets in which 

trap rock occur. These are characterised (1) by roughness 
(aypios) of the upper surface, owing to their breaking into and 
involving portions of the overlying strata; (2) by rushing 
(8o6s) across the bedding, and running along on a different 
platform. 

It may be said, then, that it was these strata or divisional 
planes (fioipai) that stretched out the trap in sheets. 

The words " xaX/ceW po7rdkots " have reference to the 
metalliferous veins or lodes in connection with the trap 
rocks. " Granite, syenite, and those porphyries which have 
a granitiform structure, in short, all plutonic rocks, are 
frequently observed to contain metals at or near their junction 
with stratified formations." — LyelL 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE VOLCANO VERSUS LIFE. 

The Battle of Typhoeus — However close or remote may 
be the relationship between the trap rocks and their igneous 
brethren, sufficient evidence, such as masses of tuff hundreds 
of feet thick, and either alone or associated with interbedded 
lavas, remains to prove that volcanic energy, apart alto- 
gether from the intrusive trap, has been rife at every period 
of the earth's existence since Palaeozoic time, and that 
every great formation from the Silurian onwards has had 
its own volcanoes, even though the craters, cones, and all 
elevated traces of such have disappeared. In every way, the 
prodromes of disturbance, ejection of lava and fragmentary 
materials from the depths below, the formation of a cone 
built gradually from this erupted matter and intersected 
with pipes and fissures, the crater connected with a central 
vent, — in all these ways, as well as in lineal arrangement 
and intervals of activity and repose, do they appear to have 
resembled those of our own day. The only difference is 
that, while possibly occurring singly on no more violent a 
scale than those of the historic period, they seem to have 
acted simultaneously over a wider geographical range ; for 
those now active have, as a rule, broken out on the sites of 
prehistoric ones, and those now extinct, not to mention 
such as have lost all visible evidences of cones and craters, 
were assuredly once active, and far outnumber the living 
ones of to-day. 

It is those volcanoes of the past, which, then as now, 
waged a destructive war on existing life, that Apollodorus 
next describes under the general name of Typhaon. The 
word, Tv(p(i)v } could hardly be better chosen, since smoke 
or vapour (tv^os) is the inevitable accompaniment of volcanic 
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energy. " Gases and vapours play an important part in 
volcanic activity; they show themselves in the earliest 
stages of a volcano's history, and continue to appear for 
centuries after all the other evidences of subterranean 
action have ceased to be manifested. By much the most 
abundant of them all is steam." — Encyc. Brit. It may be 
remarked that the marvellous being has left a memorial of 
his name in our literature, since the word "tuff" is, as 
defined by Lyell, " a substance produced by the showering 
down from the air, or incumbent waters, of sand and 
cinders, first shot up from the interior of the earth by 
explosions of volcanic gases." 
Apollodorus writes thus : — 

(os be iKparrjo-av oi Oeol rS>v Tiydvrcov, Trj jxaXkov 
XokdnBelo-a piyvvrai Taprdpcp, Kai yevva Tv(fi(ova ev 
KtXtKta, fjL€fjuyfjL€vr)v exovra (pvo-tv dvbpbs Kai Brjpiov. 
ovtos Kai p,eyedei Kai bwdpei ttclvtcdv birjveyKev 
5 oaovs eyevvrjo-e Trj, rjv be avra ra p,ev axP L fflpobv 

arrXerov peyedos avbpop,op<\)ov i (oo~re vrrepex^tv fiev Travrcav 
tcov opcov, 7] be Ke<paXrj 7roXXaKis rcov ao-rpcov eyjfave* 
Xelpas be ei^e rrjv p.ev €7rl tt)V ecrnepav eKreLVOfievrjv 
Tt)V be €7rl rds dvaroXds' eK rovrow be e^elxov eKarbv 

10 Kecjiakal bpaKOvrcov. ra be d-irb fxrjpaiv o-irelpas elxev 
vireppieyeBeis ex^bvcov, hv SXkoI npbs avrrjv eKreivop,evoL 
Kopv(pr)V o~vpiyp,bv ttoXvv e$;ieo~av. irav be avrov to 
(rcbfJia KareTTTepcoTO, avxfir]pai be eK KecfraXrjs Kai yeveicov 
rpix^s e^rjvefxovvTO, nvp be ebepKero rols o/x/xao-t. 

15 toiovtos &v 6 Tvcj)<bv Ka\ ttjXikovtos rjp,jjLevas fiaXXav 
irerpas eir avrov rbv ovpavbv p,erd o~vpiyp.a>v 6p.ov Kai 
f3o7js e<f>epero' noXXr] be eK rov arop-aros irvpbs e^e^paao-e 
CdXrj. 6eol be as elbov avrov eir ovpavbv oppapevov, 
els Aiyvnrov (pvydbes e(pepovro, Kai biQUKopevoi 

20 rds Ibeas perefiaXov els £<5a. Zevs be iroppa pev 

ovra Tv(j)S>va efidXXe Kepavvols, irXr)o-iov be yevopevov 
dbanavTLVj) Kareivrr]^ev ap^Xlt KaL <t>evyovra axpi rov 
Kao-Lov opovs avvebico^e* rovro be v7repKeirai IZvpias 
KeWi be avrov KarareTpcapevov lba>v els x^P as vvve- 

25 /3aXe* Tvcfrcov be rais cnveipais TrepiirXexBels Karecrx^ 
avrov, Kai rrjv apirqv irepieXopevos rd re r&v x €L P<° v 
Kai rcov rrvboov bierep.e vevpa, dpdfievos be eirl roov 
a>p,<ov bieKOfiLaev avrov bid rrjs 6aXdo-o~r)S els KiXtKiav 
Kai 7rape\6ct>v els to KcopvKiov avrpov Karedero. 

30 6fxoi(os be Kai ra vevpa Kpvyjras apKrov bopa KeWe 

direSero, Kai Kareo-rrja-e Ae\(pvvr)v bpaKaivaV f)p.i6r)p 
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be rjv avTT] rj Kopr]. ^pfirjs be Kai blylirav eKKXeyjsavTes 
ra vevpa fjpfxocrav r<5 Ait Xadovres* Zevs be rr)v 
Ibiav dvaKOfjiicrdfievos lo"xyv e£al(f)vr)S e£ ovpavov, eVt 

35 TTT7]V(DV OXOVfJLCVOS LTTTTCOV apfldTL, (3dXX(0V KepaVVOLS 

e7r' opos ebico^e Tv(p&va to Xeyofievov Nvtrai/, oirov 
\xoipai ovtov biaxOevTa rjirdrrjcrap' 7reio~0e\s yap on 
pcoo~6r)o~eTai fxdXXov, iyevaaro tg>v e<fir)p,ep(ov Kapircov. 
bio7rep eTribicoKOfiepos avBts rjKep els OpaKrjp, Kai 
40 fiaxofxevos irep\ top Aljjlop oXa eftaXXep oprj. tovtcop be 
e7r avrbv vivo rov Kepavpov irakiv wdovp^epcop iroXv 
eiri rod opovs e^eKkvaep alpa' Ka\ (j)acr\p eK tovtov 
to opos KXrjOrjpai Aijxop. (frevyeip be SpfxrjdepTos avTov 
bid Trjs 2iKe\iKrjs 6aXdo~o~rjSi Zevs eTTepptyjsep Altptjp 
45 opos ev T&iKeXta' tovto be vitepfxeyeBes etrnv, e£ ov 
p-exP 1 Sevpo (paalv cwro tcqv fiXrjOevTav Kepavvcbv 
ylveo-Qai ivvpbs dva(fivo-r)jJLaTa. — 1. 6. 3. — 1. 6. 3. 12. 
Now, as the Gods proved superior to the Giants, Gsea, more stirred 
up than ever, is mingled with Tartarus, and in a cone begets Typhaon 
who had his nature mixed up with that of man and beast. In both 
size and might indeed he outmeasured all others, many and great as 
they were that were born of Grsea. From the thighs upwards his 
parts formed a huge manly mass, so as to raise him above all the 
mountains ; many times did his head approximate the stars ; hands 
too he had, one verging upon the west, and another on the east ; and 
from these stood forth a hundred dragon heads. But the parts from 
the thighs down had serpentine windings to an immense degree, 
whose trails, stretching to the very summit, emitted much rumbling ; 
all his body was furnished with wings ; the tangled covering of his 
head and jaws was shaken by the wind ; and fire darted from his eyes. 
A being of such nature was Typhaon produced, and one that, when 
old enough, hurled against the very heaven red-hot rocks in the midst 
of combined rumblings and explosion ; and great was the surge of fire 
that was vomited from his mouth. 

Now the Gods, when they saw him advancing upon heaven, were 
borne dispersedly in the superincumbent waters, and such as followed 
these archetypes changed to animals. But later on indeed Zeus 
struck this being, Typhaon, with his bolts ; forced him with adamantine 
hook to cringe when near ; followed him, retreating, up even to the 
chasm of the mountain ; now this lies over the central vent, and there, 
seeing him sorely scotched, he took him in hands. 

Then Typhaon, having entangled him in his folds, held him fast, 
and rooting out the hook all round, cut in pieces the nerves of both 
hands and feet ; then heaving him high upon his shoulders he carried 
him in the cone through the sea ; and overflowing on the saffron-like 
grot, was there deposited. And there in like fashion too did he oover 
and preserve the nerves in the hide of the great bear ; and there did 
he deposit the dolphin- saurian, — for half a beast was this same 
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creature. But those cunning appropriates, regular progression and 
vivifying nature, secretly fitted nerves to Zeus. 

Now Zeus, having acquired his proper strength in an unlooked for 
degree from on high, and being borne on a chariot of winged horses, 
pursued Typhaon with his thunderbolts to the turning point, the 
pillar so to speak, where the divisional planes circumvented him while 
shrinking; for prompted by the feeling that he could rush still 
further, he made trial of regularly arranged ball and socket joints. 

Persistently pursued then, he came in course of time to Thrace, and 
whilst warring around Hsemus he threw up whole mountains. These 
being thrown back upon him by the thunderbolts, his life juice in 
abundance streamed forth upon the range ; and hence, they say, was 
the range called Hsemus. Then, while endeavouring to retreat 
through the Sicilian sea, Zeus hurled Mount iEtna in Sicily upon him ; 
and this is of immense size, from which up to the present date 
-eruptions of fire burst forth, due, as the rumour goes, to the thunder- 
bolts that were hurled. 

NOTES. 

1 The " o)s-," the context, and the myth as a whole, tend to show 
that, while the interval between the inception of eruptive trap 
and of volcanic action was comparatively short, the latter 
however was in point of time subsequent to the former. 

3 YLikudq — kvXlklov, " a small cup," (the v being changed into t, as in 

tyiTvco, cjAibdco, for (jyvTevco, cj)XvM(o). A volcano is defined as a 
conical or cup- shaped eminence, formed not by upheaval, as in 
the case of mountains, but by material ejected from below and 
accumulated at the surface around the vent of eruption. The 
tendency in construction is invariably to the form of a cone. 
IJL€fjLLyfievr]v cf)v(TLv. — Volcanic action has been at work in every age 
from the early Palaeozoic with its purely animal forms to the 
coming of man, and even to the present date. 

4 fieyeOei kcll dwdfiei. — Stromboli, Vesuvius, and Hecla are three well- 

known volcanoes, about 3000, 4000, and 5000 feet respectively 
in height. Placed one on top of the other they would be but 
little more elevated than 2Etna which is two miles high and 
over ; Stromboli put on -ZEtna would give the height of Mauna 
Loa, a volcano in the Sandwich Islands ; to this add Hecla, 
and we would behold Popocatepetl in Mexico ; and let us pile 
all three, Stromboli, Vesuvius, and Hecla, on top of JEtna 
itself, and we would not yet have the height of Sahama, the 
Peruvian Typhaon, that rises to an elevation of over four miles. 

So much for the fieyeQos ; and as to the 8vvdfiLs, in an eruption 
of iEtna in 1693, the city of Catania was destroyed in a few 
moments, and 18,000 people perished in the ruins; in 1783 
Hecla ejected two streams of lava from 40 to 50 miles long, 
7 to 13 feet broad, and 100 to 600 feet deep, whereby 20 
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villages and 9000 people were destroyed ; in 1815 the explosions 
of Tomboro were heard at a distance of 900 miles, the ashes 
darkened the air for 300 miles around, the cinders floating on 
the sea to the windward of Sumatra formed a mass two feet 
thick and several miles long, and over 11,000 persons were 
destroyed. 

6 dvbp6fjLop(j)ov. — There is much to recommend the simile. A volcano 

has an upright trunk, ramified channels, through which, like 
the blood in arteries, flows the lava, and a central vent ; it has 
periods of activity and repose, and the history of a volcano, 
like that of man, is one, as Hutchison remarks, of youth, 
middle age, old age, and decay. Again, we say " a mountain 
of a man," to mark the superiority in some respects of an indi- 
vidual above his fellow men ; and the simile may be reversed to 
denote the superiority of a volcano above its fellow mountains. 

7 acrrpcou €\jrave. — That is, by repeated additions (noWd/cis) to the 

height of the cone, and consequent elevation of the mountain. 
As long as the activity of a volcano exists, so long is the work 
of construction going on to some extent. 

8 x €l P aSt — ^ ne dominant arrangement of volcanoes is in lines east 

and west along the coasts of continental areas. Thus, beginning 
with the Andaman isles in the Bay of Bengal, there is a chain 
of active or extinct volcanoes running along the entire eastern 
coast of Asia and embracing Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas, 
Philippines, Japan, Eurile Islands, Kamschatka, and Aleutian 
isles. There is a similar volcanic range along the west coast of 
North and South America, manifesting itself by eruptions along 
the whole line from Alaska through the Eocky Mountains, 
Cordilleras, and Andes, down to Terra del Euego. Erom these 
eastern and western hands stand forth, it is not too much to say, 
a hundred volcanic vents or heads out of the 200 or more that 
are in activity throughout the earth, not to mention those that 
are dormant or extinct. 
10 cnrcLpas ixi&v&v. — The sinuous fissures communicating with the 
molten interior and leaching to the summit (Kopv<prjv). They 
radiate from the focus of action and sometimes ramify and 
intersect in all directions. In the eruption of JEtna in 1660, 
one of many fissures that appeared ran in a winding course for 
a distance of 12 miles from the side of the mountain to within 
a mile of the top. 

13 KareirrepaTo. — That is, * ' with the means of flight." So does 
Shakespeare say, " Let fiery expedition be my wing." From 
the rents and clefts that open at all points on the outside of the 
cone, as well as from those on the sides and bottom of the 
crater, jets of steam and gaseous vapour rush forth like so many 
pinions, and so numerous at times as to conceal the rock from 
view. 
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14 Tpixes. — Wild vines and brushwood grew luxuriantly in the crater 

of Yesuvius previous to the famous eruption of 79 A.D., and 
again during the long interval of quiescence between the erup- 
tions of 1500 and 1637. The older tuffs of the same volcano 
exhibit numerous remains of the trees and shrubs which clothed 
its flanks at successive periods. 

15 fjfXfjLe'vas 7T€Tpas. — Mantell, an eye-witness of one of the eruptions 

of Mount JEtna, writes thus : "If any person could accurately 
fancy the effect of 500,000 sky-rockets darting up at once to a 
height of three or four thousand feet, and then falling back in the 
shape of red-hot balls, shells, and large rocks of fire, he might 
have an idea of a single explosion of this burning mountain ; 
but it is doubtful whether any imagination can conceive the 
effect of one hundred of such explosions in the space of five 
minutes, or of twelve hundred or more in the course of an hour, 
as we saw them." 

19 A'lyvTTTov. — The word, like Cilicia, is chosen for the idea intended 

to be conveyed, namely, ' 'on the waters over the submerged 
land." The derivation is yala vktios, ''the land in a contrary 
position to its usual one," and as the ordinary and proper posi- 
tion is one of elevation, Ktyvirros consequently denotes " the 
land submerged." Egypt from the earliest historic times has 
been noted for the inundations of the Nile, so much so that the 
verb alyvTTTidfa has been used to signify " to be like Egypt, 
that is, to be under water." 
cfrvyddcs. — The first indubitable traces of vegetable life are found in 
the Cambrian rocks, and consist entirely of algae or sea- weeds 
that floated ((pvyddcs tfyepovro) on the waters. 

20 fwa.— Yegetation, the primal form of organised existence, was 

followed by animal life. This establishes the chronology of 
this portion of the myth, Biblically with the beginning of the 
Eifth G-enesiac Day, and geologically with the beginning of 
Silurian time, since it is in the Cambrian rocks of that period 
that animals make their first appearance, and these are all of 
the marine type. 

Zeus be iroppco. — But later on in Silurian days, when the volcanic 
giant had raised his head nearer (irkqo-iov) to the domain of vital 
operations, Life attacked him with the lightning which it 
attracted, with the rootlets or hooks (apirrj) of algse and other 
fucoids, with saxicavous mollusks that bored into the mass, 
with air and rain, with everything that tended to weather and 
decompose the rock, and so make it cringe or contract 
(KareTTTrjgev) upon itself. 
22 dbapavTivrj apirT]. — Every crag, and rock, and architectural ruin, 
bears witness to the unconquerable ravages of atmospheric 
influences and of vital agencies. As an instance of what 
weathering can accomplish, granite has been dug into for a 
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depth of 30 feet, owing to the decomposition of its felspar into 
kaolin. 

favyovTa axpt. — Life followed up its advantage over the shrinking 
and temporarily quiescent giant by establishing a growth of 
vegetation not only as far as the crater's mouth (Kao-iov —xdo-is, 
<£ a chasm"), but even over the sides and floor of the 
crater itself. From this spot, which was directly over the 
central vent (Svpias, from o-vpi£a>, and like o-vpLyg, " a pipe or 
funnel"), did Life look down with the complacency of triumph 
upon its badly mutilated foe. 
25 Trepi7r\€x6els. — It was a dangerous position that Life had chosen : 
for centuries, it may be, after the copsewood had become fast- 
rooted in the flanks and crater (/careo-x^), the volcano, that was 
dormant (mrarerpw/xeW), not extinct, resumed its activity once 
more. Lava poured forth from every rent and fissure in the 
sides, and in this way, aided by the decomposition and disin- 
tegration of the rock through weathering, was the connecting 
hook of vegetable growth removed from the slopes ; volumes of 
vapour and super-heated steam rushed from innumerable clefts 
and crannies in the sides and crater, and thus were the nerves 
of existing animal life lacerated ; finally, with one tremendous 
explosion, the entire top of the cone, with crater and life forms, 
was blown into fragments that rose thousands of feet above the 
mountain's shoulders (dpd^evosy &c.) and were subsequently 
scattered over the neighbouring sea (bid rrjs BaXdo-o-qs). 

An explosion similar to this in every way occurred to 
Vesuvius in 79 A. D., and in 1822 the top of the same volcano 
was blown off to the extent of more than 800 feet. 

Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, had at one period a cone 
with a base of 25 miles in circumference, and a height of 10,000 
feet. An eruption, the date of which is not known, occurred 
and blew away the cone, leaving but a height of a few hundred 
feet. 

29 napeXBojv. — Following the explosion the lava overfloived in torrents 
that spread over the bed of ocean and helped to cover up the 
tuffs, scoriae, dust, &c, and the organic relics, all of which had 
resulted from the eruption that demolished the cone and crater. 
"In the earth's crust," says Lyell, " there are volcanic tuffs 
of all ages, containing marine shells, which bear witness to 
eruptions at many successive geological periods. These tuffs, 
and the associated trappean rocks, must not be compared to 
lava and scoriae which had cooled in the open air. Their 
counterparts must be sought in the products of modern sub- 
marine volcanic eruptions." 
ULcopvKiov.— The " Corycian cave," alluded to by Pindar, Strabo, and 
iEschylus, as the abode of Typhaon, and famous for its saffron 
(kpokos), whence the name Corycian. Saffron is used as a 
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simile for tuff, owing to its being light, porous, fibrous in 
texture, and yellowish or reddish brown in colour, as some 
tuffs are. It is in these tuffs that the fossil remains of life are 
generally found. "Small irregular fragments of the scoriae 
and pumice above mentioned, and the dust of the same, pro- 
duced by volcanic explosions, form the tuffs which abound in 
all regions of active volcanoes, where showers of these materials, 
together with small pieces of other rocks ejected from the 
crater, fall down upon the land or into the sea. Here they 
often become mingled with shells, and are stratified." — Lyell. 
30 Sfioiws, apKTov. — In a similar way did the lava and tuffs cover and 
conceal the fossil remains of later ages, — of the mammoth, for 
instance, which, clothed as it was in a mixture of hair and 
wool, is evidently the apicros or "great bear" alluded to by 
Apollodorus, just as the "dolphin-dragon" is probably the 
ichthyosaur or some other of the strange deinosaurs — half fish, 
half beast — that flourished up to the opening of the Tertiary 
period. 

"Extinct quadrupeds of that era," says Lyell of the Miocene, 
"belonging to the genera Mastodon, Ehinoceros, and others, 
were buried in ashes and beds of alluvial sand and gravel, 
which owe their preservation to sheets of lava which spread 
over them." 

32 'EpfjLrjs. — The efforts of the volcanic giant were in vain, however, 

for destroy as he might, and cover and conceal as he would, 
form after form of the life that was, the regular course of 
events ('Ep/irjs, peo>) and the all-vivifying power of nature 
(Aly'urav, at&o-ca irav) brought into being others of their type. 

33 Zevs 8c.— We are now led on to the Tertiary period, remarkable — 

(1) for the ushering in of life in its highest and most potential 
(Wiav l<rxvv) form, namely, the mammal ; and (2) for the last 
great general exhibition of volcanic energy. 

The previous period was distinguished for its reptiles, as the 
one before it was for its mollusks; but now in Oainozoic or 
Tertiary time, vegetation began to assume the forms of to-day, 
and the mammals, though uncouth and strange at first, 
gradually verged into species closely like those of the present 
age. Thus, among the Pliocene or late Tertiary remains in the 
Upper Missouri region there are enumerated species resembling 
our camel, rhinoceros, elephant, deer, wolf, fox, tiger, beaver, 
porcupine, "and four or five species of the horse family, one 
of which was closely like the modern horse." Birds too now 
appeared in numbers. So that the writer feels justified in 
describing Life as borne on a chariot " of winged horses." 

34 eg ovpavov — The "development theory" of Darwin finds no 

support from those words. The Grreek evidently believed that 
a new species, the mammal for instance, meant a new creation. 
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35 Kcpawois. — The general accompaniments of violent volcanic erup- 

tions are darkness, thunder and lightning, explosive reports, 
and earthquake shocks. 

36 Tv<j>S>va. — But, if Zeus became thus remarkably endowed at this 

period with strength and activity, so too did his Typhoean 
foe, for Geology notices the fact of widespread and vigorous 
volcanic action with successive outpourings of lava on a 
prodigious scale all during the Miocene or Middle Tertiary 
time. In Prance, Spain, Italy, Sicily, and Greece, in the 
West Indies, Central America, and the Andes, even in arctic 
Greenland there are found evidences plain and plentiful point- 
ing to the fierceness of the fight, and to battle grounds gory 
with the lava that flowed from the giant's wounds. Hundreds 
of maimed volcanoes in Auvergne, Yelais, and Vivarais in 
Central Prance, attest how Zeus blew off the monster's heads, 
and the basaltic plateaux of Antrim in Ireland and of Mull 
in Scotland mark some of the spots where, all surrounded by 
joints (iiolpai — fjLtlpofjLai, " to divide ") while cooling (Sta>x0eVa) or 
shrinking, the lava was tempted to make trial of the columnar 
structure. 

eV opos. — Literally, " to the serum'' (6p6s) or watery part of blood 
and other more or less viscid fluids. Blood before coagulation 
consists of (1) Globules, and (2) Plasma, this latter containing 
fibrine, albumen, water, and salts; after coagulation, blood is 
separated into (1) Clot, which contains the globules and fibrine, 
and (2) Serum, which contains the albumen, water, and salts. 
Microscopic examination of the lava tends to show that it 
consists fundamentally of (1) a glassy base, and (2) of micro- 
lites, crystals, and interstitial aqueous vapour, the component 
molecules of which are diffused through this base. It is also 
shown that as lava advances from a fluid to a solid state, 
" clots," as it were, the amount of aqueous vapour diminishes, 
while the microlites and crystals develop and increase. 

The idea of the Greek writer then, namely, that the serum is the 
" turning point" in coagulation, whether of blood or of lava, 
is perfectly legitimate, has much to recommend it, and has 
been developed by Gregory Watt who attributed the columnar 
structure of lava to the production of globules or spherical 
concretions in the cooling mass. 

Nvaav — vvao-a, "a turning post or pillar" in a racecourse. Life . 
with its electricity pursued the lava in its onward course till it 
reached the turning point, and began to pass from the fluid to 
the solid state. What further ensues is thus described in the 
Encyc. Brit. : " In passing from a fluid to a solid condition, 
and thus contracting, lava acquires different structures. Lines 
of divisional planes or joints traverse it, especially perpendi- 
cular to the upper and under surfaces of the sheet. These lines 
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at various irregular distances cross each, other so as to divide 
the rock into rude prisms. * * * Where this arrangement 
occurs, as it does so commonly in basalt, the mass is divided 
into tolerably regular pentagonal, hexagonal, or irregularly 
polygonal prisms or columns, set close together at a right angle 
to the main cooling surfaces. These prisms vary from two or 
three to eighteen or more inches in diameter, and range up to 
100 or even 150 feet in length. * * * In the more perfectly 
columnar basalts the columns are sometimes articulated, each 
prism being separable into vertebrae, with a cup and ball 
socket at each articulation." 

38 pcoa-6r}crcTat — pcoo/xat, "to dart, to rush." 

icfrrjfjLe'poov. — icj)r}fx€pi9 signifies " a diary, journal, calendar," and 
in general "a record or tabular statement of daily events." 
Hence the adjective, icjyrjfiepos, may be used to signify either 
of the dominant ideas implied in its substantive, that is, 
"lasting but for a day, ephemeral," or, as it is used here by 
Apollodorus, "regularly arranged, tabulated or tabular,' ' as 
the columnar structure of lava is. 

Kapncov — KapwoSi " the wrist joint." The term is chosen advisedly ; 
for the wrist, as described in works on anatomy, presents many 
of the characters of an enarthrodial (" ball and socket") joint. 

39 dt67T€p. — All that follows may be considered as happening in the 

historic era, or closely preceding. 

" One portion of the lavas, tuffs, and trap dikes of iEtna, 
Vesuvius, and the island of Ischia, has been produced within 
the historical era; another and a far more considerable part 
has originated at times immediately antecedent, when the 
waters of the Mediterranean were already inhabited by the 
existing species of testacea." — Lyell. 

Since there is no room for doubt, and much food for 
reflection, in the foregoing double narrative of Apollodorus, 
it is consequently with an interest and respect begotten of 
geologic lore that we must read the numerous allusions to 
the Giants and Typhaon, or Typhoeus as he is otherwise 
called, in the classic poets. They all embody the same 
idea, the igneous rocks ; but when comparison is made, the 
distinction is always well-marked between the purely 
intrusive giant traps and the volcano that belches forth 
smoke and fire. The latter lusts for supreme sway and 
relies upon the extent and might of those mountain arms 
wherein nestle a hundred volcanic heads; the former 
endeavour to .scale to heaven on the step-like terraces of trap, 
and fight with thrust-up rocks and massive trunks of trees. 
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The distinctive comparison is well-marked by Horace : 
Magnum ilia terrorem intulerat J o vi 
Fidens juventus horrida brachiis, 
Fratresque tendentes opaco 
Pelion imposuisse Olympo. — C. iii. 4. 

Again, the volcanoes, while numerous, are still but one, 
Typhaon, — one in construction, one in action, one in mode 
of dying ; the history of one is the history of all. Not so 
with the traps ; offspring oi the same parents, they are as 
like and unlike as brothers : as unlike as spotted serpentine 
is to porphyry, syenite to the resonant clinkstone, as all 
these to diabase and melaphyre; as like as it is possible 
for individuals to be in whose veins runs the same blood, 
who are actuated by the same desires, and banded together 
for a common purpose. This idea is well expressed by 
Virgil in his Georgics, I. 278 : 

Turn partu Terra nefando 
Cseumque, Iapetumque creat, ssevumque Typhoea, 
Et conjuratos coelum rescindere fratres. 
Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossse f rondosum involvere Olympum : 
Ter Pater extructos disjecit fulmine montes. 

The " igneous " theme serves to throw a new light, often 
a new reading, on many passages from the poets. Here is 
an instance of the latter from Horace : 

domitosque Herculea manu 
Telluris juvenes, unde periculum 

Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturni veteris. — C. ii. 1 2. 
And warrior sons of earth 
By mighty force laid low, 
Whence naming danger shook 
Old time abodes. 

How pointless after all, in the ordinary sense, is the ter 
in the lines just quoted from the " Bard of Mantua." 
Eeiteration is its only redeeming feature. But if we bear 
in mind that this ter embraces Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and 
Cainozoic time, what a new meaning dawns upon us, one 
worthy of the understanding and of the poet, and one that 
brings up a host of geological recollections. 

Ovid, as we would expect, does not forget in his Meta- 
o.o. a a 
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morphoses to make mention of the igneous rocks. He too 
separates the trap giants from the volcanic Typhoeus, and 
when writing of the former deftly weaves in, as will be 
observed, the tradition mentioned in Genesis vi. 4 and 11 : 

4. " There were giants in the earth in those days ; and also after 
that, when the sons of God came in unto the daughters of men, and 
they bare [children] to them : the same [became] mighty men, which 
[were] of old, men of renown." 

11; "The earth also was corrupt before God; and the earth was 
filled with violence." 

Neve foret terris securior arduus aether, 
Affectasse ferunt regnum cseleste gigantas, 
Alfcaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes. 
Turn pater omnipotens misso perfregit Olympum ' 
Eulmine, et excussit subjecto Pelio Ossam. 
Obruta mole sua cum corpora dira jacerent, 
Perfusam multo natorum sanguine Terram 
Immaduisse ferunt calidumque animasse cruorem, 
Efc, ne nulla suse stirpis monimenta manerent, 
In faciem vertisse hominum. Sed et ilia propago 
Contemptrix superum ssevseque avidissima csedis 
Et violenta fuit. Scires e sanguine natos. — Met. i. 151. 
Nor more immuned the welkin than the lands ; 
Eor giants, as the common story goes, 
Aspired to realms supernal, and in throngs 
Thrust mountains upward to the stars on high. 
Then through Olympus crashed the sire of gods, 
All-powerful with the lightning's bolt, and shook 
The Ossa from the Pelion underneath. 

When their dread trunks by weight their own lay stretched, 

Earth, with its offspring's reddened tide all strewn, 

Soaked in, 'tis said, and vivified the gore ; 

And, that some tokens of the seed might last, 

Changed on to shape of men : but that race too 

Contemned the gods, showed eagerness intense 

Eor slaughter dire, and violence pursued. 

Erom blood you ought those born of blood to know. 

In all this we see but the eruptive efforts of those 
igneous traps, many in number (congestos), and rearing 
themselves step by step (Pelio Ossam) on high through 
means of the terraced mountains they had thrust up or built 
up, — whichever way we like to construe " struxisse," — until 
the surface action of air, water, and life, aided by the great 
oscillatory movements of the land itself, put an end to 
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their bold endeavours. But there is no allusion to volcanic 
action, or to aught connected with such action. 

How different reads the following description of Typhceus 
irom the same poetic hand. Here is no lack of that 
volcanic energy and drapery which we missed in the 
Giants ; here we behold the tuggings of the lava-monster 
in the depths below, and its occasional efforts at vomiting 
fire and clouds of sand and dust, in the vain hope of 
building once again the whilom cones (pondera terrse) and 
craters nestling like towns within their rock-ribbed walls, 
and of evoluting from its own substance such huge piles as 
iEtna, Vesuvius, and the like : 

Yasta giganteis ingesta est insula niembris 

Trinaeris, et magnis subjectum molibus urget 

-ZEtherias ausuin sperare Typhoea sedes. 

Nititur ille quideni, pugnatque resurgere ssepe : 

Dextra sed Ausonio manus est subjecta Peloro, 

Lseva, Pachyne, tibi ; Lilybseo crura premuiitur ; 

Degravat iEtna caput : sub qua resupinus arenas 

Ejectat, flammamque fero vomit ore Typhoeus. 

Ssepe remoliri luctatur pondera terrse 

Oppidaque, et magnos eyolvere corpore montes. 

Inde tremit tellus, et rex pavet ipse silentum, 

Ne pateat, latoque solum retegatur hiatu, 

Immissusque dies trepidantes terreat umbras. — Met. v. 346. 

O'er giant limbs a large and three-caped isle 

Was thrown ; and now by its enormous mass 

It presses bard the prone Typhoeus down, 

Who dared to hope for mansions in the sky. 

Still does he strain, and often strives to rise ; 

But on his right hand is Pelorus couched, 

Pachyne on the left ; his thighs are weighed 

By Lilybseum ; iEtna bows his head ; 

'Neath which the resupine Typhceus spews 

"Vast clouds of sand, and vomits flakes of fire. 

Oft tries he mounds of earth and crater walls 

To build again, and mountains huge to frame 

Prom substance all his own : then quakes the ^arth, 

And fears the ruler of the dead and gone 

Lest gape it should and hell's foundation be 

Disclosed within the yawning chasm, and lest 

Th' admitted light should fright the trembling shades. 



We end, as we began, this " Story of the Gods of Old," 
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with Hesiod. In the early part of his Theogony he tells 
how, in the separation of the incorruptible firmament from 
the heavens " that will pass away," Kronos 

' ' from his sire cut swift and flung behind 
The plans, hereafter to be claimed his own." 

He then proceeds, partly consecutively, partly anticipa- 

tively I ra pkv ovn iTQd(ria eK(f>vy€ x €l P° s ' 

ocrcrai yap paBdpiyyes airi&o-vQev aiparoearaai, 
Travas bi^aro Tata' 7rep«rXo/zeVcoz> iviavr&v 
ye war 'Epwvs re Kparepas peyakovs re Tiyavras, 
5 Teuton Xapnopevovs, dokix tyx €a X € P° >LV *X 0VTas > 
Nvp(pas 6" as MeAi'as mXiovcr eV dneipova yaiav' 

Theog. 182. 

Not useless 'scaped the efforts of his hand ; 

.For many as the blood-red liquid drops 

That flowed therefrom, did Ge receive them all ; 

And in the course of ages speeding by 

She brought the mortal passions to the world ; 

And mighty Giants, for their rigging famed, 

Grasping their long spears close ; and Nymphs she bore, 

Called " Essences " on this benighted earth. 

NOTES. 

4 'Epivvs Kparepas. — " The ruling passion, be it what it will, 

The ruling passion conquers reason still." 

Pope. 

5 Tevx^a-i. — The elevated plateaux or terraces of trap, whereby the 

giants hoped to mount to heaven. 
T€v%€a, ' * implements of any kind; the rigging of a ship," or 
general mounting apparatus, whereby the sails are hoisted and 
sailors climb aloft. The word is so suspiciously like re/^eo-t, 
" walls, or dikes," as to suggest a further examination of the 
original codices. 

6 MeXia? — peXa), "to be an object of care, anxiety, or thought"; 

hence, 4 4 to be essential." The Nymphs (vvp<pai) are the 
quiddities, innate nature, or essences of things, — the final 
ansiver to repetitions of vvv (pr/s ; " what then ?" or as the Latin 
has it, quid est ? quid nunc ? 
The myth is true. All three, Erinyes, Giants, and Nymphs, are 
relics of the primal Uranus : all three, the ruling passions, the 
burning lava, and the essences of things, are heirlooms received 
from the incorruptible, and the last to perish for man, for the 
earth as a whole, and for things material, respectively. 

This parenthetic clause, so far as it relates to the Giants, 
points clearly enough to the tabular and columnar structure 
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of the trap rocks. It also apparently encourages the hope 
that the further narrative of these Giants would be resumed 
elsewhere in the Theogony ; but as they are never alluded 
to by name again, and as the battle with Typhoeus imme- 
diately follows the battle of the Titans, it is highly 
probable, almost certain indeed, that Hesiod considered 
the Giants and Typhoeus as but different forms of the one 
class of rocks, the igneous, — in other words, that he held 
the same theory with regard to the trappean and volcanic 
rocks which Lyell favours and which M'Culloch formulates 
thus: " It is a mere dispute about terms to refuse to the 
ancient eruptions of trap the name of submarine volcanoes; 
for they are such in every essential point, although they no 
longer eject fire and smoke." 

Additional confirmation is furthermore obtained from 
the poet's making use of the terms Tvtyauv and Tvcfxoevs ; 
this latter he reserves for the volcanic outbursts; the 
former, Typhaon, " eruptive, overbearing, strange," he 
applies for comparative distinction to the traps, and unites 
him appropriately to the granite (Echidna), as noticed in 
lines 306-7 of the Theogony. There is consequently no real 
discrepancy, chronological or otherwise, between Hesiod' s 
account and that of Apollodorus, and the conclusion is that 
while the later writer favoured the separation, the earlier one 
favoured the conjunction of the igneous rocks as a whole. 

The Typhomachia of Hesiod may therefore be considered 
as a description of what ensued after the great Archaean 
struggle when the granite, gneiss, and metamorphic rocks 
were reduced to submission, and tamed sufficiently for the 
evoluting purposes of life. 

Serpentine, porphyry, greenstone, syenite, and the entire 
Trappean crew made fiery charges from the depths below 
upon the outposts guarding the life that was above. Some 
they devoured, others they hacked, others still they spitted 
with their spears, and more they trampled down, using the 
dismembered bodies as stepping stones to higher grounds. 
And when Life's cohorts still held their ground and gave 
back blow for blow, up to the rescue of its kindred trap 
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came the volcano, last and most lasting (as we know only 
too well) of the warring sons of earth. With arms that 
grasped the east and west, with feet that waded in the ever- 
during lava, with smoke and steam and sounds terrific, 
and above all with fire, did this Anak advance upon the 
eairth, and from earth to heaven on the cones that served 
it for so many heads. 

How they fought and how long, how they were subdued 
and! when, is the subject matter of Hesiod's description,— 
a description inimitable, and scarcely inferior to his Battle 
of the Titans. 

Notes are superfluous in his case ; and we need only 
remark that the ijpLari KeCvu is again the fateful Tertiary 
period of our earth's existence, and that the ^aval 
mentioned by the poet are true to nature and true in order. 
Volcanic eruptions are preceded, as a rule, by tremors that 
finally merge into distinct shocks of earthquake, and the 
sounds ((f)toval) proceeding from these have been likened by 
writers and observers to " thunder," " a hollow booming/' 
" the rolling of a heavy wagon," or " the bellowing of 
bulls." Then comes a series of explosive reports, which the 
poet alludes to as the " barking of dogs " ; and the rushing 
of steam with a screaming noise like to that from a locomo- 
tive. Such accompaniments as thunder, lightning, hurri- 
canes, and tidal waves, are well recognised in volcanic and 
seismic disturbances : 

Avrap €tt« Ttrrjvas air ovpavov e^eXacre Zevs, 
OlfkoTaTov T€K€ rraiba Tvcficdia Taia ireXSpr) 
Taprdpov iv (pikoTrjTL <5ia xp V(T ^ r } v poftiTrjv. 
ov X 6 *P es oaf^roi, in la^vi epyfiar fyov trcti, 
Kai 7ToSey aKafxaroi Kparepov deov* Ik Be ol (ojjlcdv 
rjv eKarov Ke<£aXai ofaos, deivoio dpaKovros, 
ykaxrcrrja-L 8vo<p€pf}<ri XeXet^/tzdre?, £k de ol oarcrcov 
6€cr7r€o~tr]S K€(j)aXficriv vtt ofypvcri nrvp ajxapvcrcrc' 
iraareoav & €K Ke<jf>aXeW irvp kclUto depKOfxevoLO' 
(fxovcu ft iv irda-rjo-iv ecrav beivrjs K€(f>a\f]o~i 
ttclvtoltjv on Uicrai, a0€O-<paTov' aXXore jxh yap 
(fiBeyyovd* &crr€ Oeoiari Crvvikp,€v i aXXore avre 
ravpov ipifipvxtcoy p>tvos ao~x*Tov ocrcrav, dyavpov, 
aXXore &' atrre Xeoiros dvaibia 6vp.6v e^oi/ros, 
aXXore 8* av o-Kvkdiceo-o-iv eowcdra, OavficiT' aKovaa 
aXXore 6° av poi£eo-\ vro 6" rjx €ev °vpea patpd. 
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kcli vv Kev eVXero epyov dp,T)x avov fjfjLaTi Relva, 
kcu Kev oye OvrjToia-i km adavaroicrip avafjev, 
el yu-17 ap o%v vorjcre 7TaTr)p dvbpcov re 6eG>v re. 
(ncXrjpov S 1 €(3p6vT7]<T€ Koi S(3pifiov t dpcfn Be yaia 
crp-epbaXeov Kovdfirjcre kcu ovpavos evpvs virepBev, 
ttovtos t } Q,K€avov re poai K(ii rdprapa yair]s. 
irocrarX d* vir\ dBavdroio-t fieyas 7reXe/Lu'£er' ''OXvfwros 

OpWpeVOLO QVaKTOS* V7T€CrT€vdx^ & € 7 a *G» 

Kavua S' vrr, dpcpprepcov Karexev Ipeidea itovtov 

fipovrrfs re o-T€p07rrjs re, nvpos t drro roio 7reXa>pov, 

irpr](TTr]p(j>v dvepioov re Kepavvov re (f)Xeye6ovTos<. 

e£ee be x6<ov irdcra kcu ovpavos rjbe OdXacrcra' 

Bite 8* ap 1 a/x<£' aKTcts ire pi r' dp,(j)i re Kyfiara p,aKpa 

pnrrj vtt dBavdroav, evocris d' acrBecrros opcapeC 

rpecrcr' 3 A'ibr)s, evepoicri Kara(f)Bi,p.evoio-iv avdo-aonv, 

Tirrjves B' vTroTaprdpLoi, Kpovov dp,(j)\s eovresy 

do-fieo~Tov KeXdboio kcu alvrjs brjioTrjTos. 

Zevs b', eVei ovv KopBvvev eov /xeVos, etXero b' 07rXa, 

ftpovTTjv re o-T€p07T7jv re kcu alBaXoevra K€paVVOPy 

irkrji-ev air OvXvymoio eVaX/xews* dp,<pl be irdcras 

eirpecre Becrirecrias KecfiaXds beivolo ireXoypov. 

avrap eVei br\ piv bapaare 7rXrjyrjaLV Ipdcrcras, 

rjpnre yvicoBeis, o-rez/a^tfe be yaia 7reXaipr)' 

(f)\6£ be K€pavvG)6evTOs dTT€0~crvTO tolo avaKros 

ovpeos eV /3r)o-o~r]cnv 'Atrvrjs TranraXoecrcrr)s, 

7rXr)yevTos' TroXXr) be 7reXa>pr) Kaiero yaia 

drpJrj BecnrecTLT] Kal er??Kero, KacrcriTepos cos 

teyyr) vtt al£r)S>v vtto r evrp-qrov x°dvoio 

BaXcpBeis, t)€ aridrjpos, oirep Kparepararos eo~Tiv, 

ovpeos ev (3r)o"crr}cn bap,a£6fievos irvpl KrjXecp 

rrjKCTai ev x^om Blrj v(j>' 'Hcfiaio-Tov 7rakdp,r]o-LV. 

&s apa rrjK€To yaia creXa irvpbs ai6op,evoio. 

piyfre 8e p,iv dvpco aKax&>v is Taprapov evpvv. — Theog. 820, 

Wken Zeus the Titans had expelled from heaven, 

Revolving earth, with Tartarus conjoined 

In love's most ardent tie, Typhosus bore, 

Last and most lasting of her children all. 

His hands, that served as barriers for strength, 

Bafned comparison ; his parts below 

"Were everduring as a mighty god's; 

A hundred snaky, dreadful dragon heads, 

That licked all over were with lurid tongues, 

Sprang from his shoulders ; and from eyes of his, 

Under the brows of these most wondrous heads, 

There darted fire, — from every head of his 

That gazed upon the light was kindled fire. 

And sounds of every sort and hard to tell 

A going were in all those fearful heads : 

They one time sounded like to warring gods ; 
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At others to the roaring of a bull 

Loud-bellowing, lordly, and of strength unmatched,— 

Or that of Hon swayed by hungry feel ; 

Anon 'twas, strange to hear, like barking dogs ; 

And yet again it rushed with hissing scream, 

And the long ranges echoed from below. 

And haply now a deed past mending quite 

On that most noted day were done, and ruled 

O'er gods and mortals he might have, had not 

The sire of gods and men been quick to see. 

Then he the thunder hoarse, intense, sent forth ; 

And earth's expanse, and heaven's broad dome above, 

The sea, the ocean's springs, and nether depths, 

Eang with the deaf 'ning sound ; then roused to wrath 

This Anak's everduring feet convulsed 

The earth, and shook Olympus far and wide. 

Then did the burning tide beneath these two 

Invade the dark-blue sea, while ever raged 

The thunder, lightning, stormy winds, the bolt, 

And fire from this phenomenon so strange. 

Then steamed the all of earth, and heaven, and sea ; 

Then surged the long waves round and round the shores 

Under the rushing of immortal powers ; 

And ceaseless quaking of the earth was roused. 

The god that rules the dead and gone beneath, 

Th' abysmal Titans all round Kronos ranged, 

Shook with the ceaseless din and dreadful strife. 

But now when Zeus massed all his strength, and grasped 

His weapons, thunder, lightning, flaming bolt, 

Bushing from his Olympian home he sprang 

He smote, and blew off all the awesome heads 

Of this phenomenon so passing strange 

At length when scourged and tamed with blows it fell 

Dismembered down, and earth revolving shook, 

This thunder-scarred, this blasted Anak's fire 

Broke loose in time-worn glens of JEtna's mount ; 

And by the awful heat revolving earth 

Was far and wide consumed, and melted like 

The tin that's melted 'neath a wide-oped pit 

Under the cunning skill of brawny men, — 

Or iron, most tenacious, that, reduced 

By ardent fire in mountain depths, is fused 

Within the glorious earth 'neath Vulcan's hands. 

By the wild blaze of deflagrating fire 

Was earth consumed like this : then anguished sore 

She plunged it down to wide and troubled depths. 

THE END. 
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